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INTRODUCTION 


PRINTER’S ink is like to break one’s heart! It 
is always black and white—a magpie medium 
through which to try and convey a passion of 
colour, the sound of moving trees, and of singing 
birds. a 

To try and paint South Africa on a written page 
is like trying to photograph fire. And yet that is 
what this book essays to do. God help me. No- 
body can describe the exhilaration of that air. It 
is youth come back. It is laughter made breath. 
It is the air of a wonderful land; warm and 
amorous ; and strong and tonic too. 

But though I must fail in much, I may perhaps 
succeed in telling England, the garden land, that 
there ave gardens in South Africa! A little about. 
the flowers and a little about the people who grow 
them. I may succeed in making the overtaxed 
and overcrowded people of our grey island see 
something of the possibilities of the gardens out 
in the sub-continent ; of the kindness of its people ; 
of the splendour of its wild. And I have written 
as an English woman who loves her plot of Kentish 
land ; not as one might write who had been privi- 
leged to garden over there. Lovers of the soil are 
kin the whole world over, and nothing of its lore 
comes amiss to them wherever the tale is pitched. 
There is pleasure in reading of the difficulties of 
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the craft of earth, serene amid all its differences 
in the everlasting sameness which makes those 
brethren in any land on earth who plant and sow. 
One wonder remains with me, always, and that is 
that more people do not travel the road I went 
and learn for themselves of South Africa. It is 
so well worth knowing. So easy to get there. 

No one need tell me this book is all about mice 
and men as well as flowers. I know it. So is life. 

I have talked of places and people frankly by 
name ; they were real, delightful human beings to 
me; they share this round globe in this my genera- 
tion, and I have not muffled them up in anonymity ; 
I have chosen to pass on, according to the measure 
of my gift and observation, the savour of them as 
I found them. 

It may be that these little word-snapshots will 
interest their grandchildren some day ; it may be 
that an old book will be taken from the shelf; 
and the young and the strong ones will find again 
on the printed page a breath of the forgotten 
people . . . the people who made them, who were 
of them yet not them . . . who planted the familiar 
trees and planned the gardens among which they, 
the living, walk. And of some, very dear, I have 
not spoken ; but they will know why. 


MARION CRAN. 
1926 
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THE GARDENS OF 
GOOD HOPE 


CHAPTER I 


A LETTER FROM OVER THE SEA 


My road calls me, lures me west, east, south and north; 
Most roads lead men homewards, my road leads me forth, 
To add more miles to the tally of grey miles left behind, 
In quest of that one beauty God put me here to find. 
Masefield. 
STOUT missel-thrush was picking at the 
A glutinous red berries in an old yew tree by 
the garden gate; a lordly fellow, looking 
rather like an emperor in a dressing-gown in his 
spotted fawn dress. 

He flew away disgustedly as the postman came 
up the flagged path with letters and circulars and 
a parcel. He is a nice man, that postman, a keen 
gardener; he stopped to look at the glistening 
foliage of a small plant of Lonicera nitida growing 
there with a view to increase by cuttings; for the 
garden needed shelter-hedges, and I abhor the 
rampant, leathery leaves of laurel quite as much 
as greedy, ill-smelling privet. 

I watched the missel-thrush hopping impatiently 
in a neighbouring oak, anxious to get back to his 
sticky lunch ; and presently received the mail, with 
the expected question about the unfamiliar plant. 

It 
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After a while the postman departed, full of inform- 
ation about the new hedge materia]—“ neat as yew 
a’most, it looks ’’—and I came into the lonely house 
to learn what the outer world might have to say. 

The parcel proved to be ‘“‘ the author’s ” copy 
of the last book—‘‘ The Story of My Ruin,” the 
tale of the old house I had found derelict and 
dropping to ruin amid briar and nettles in a far- 
off corner of the weald of Kent—the same house, 
by the blazing log-fire of which I now sat, holding 
the story of it upon my knee. 

That is a curious moment in an author’s life. 
I never get used to it. I wonder if other writers 
do. Here is the end of long toil—the pages, cor- 
rected and re-corrected, have found their way 
between the green covers. Part of self is here, 
advancing to the myriad eyes of the curious. The 
critics and then the public will take what has been 
intimately one’s own. I opened the book and 
tried to read it as a stranger might; and could 
not. Too familiar, too close, I had no perspective. 

Then I opened the letters. One was from my 
publishers, asking for another book. That was 
not a thing to answer in a hurry, for they take 
years to write; at least mine do. I put it aside 
with the sort of sigh a person gives who has just 
slipped a heavy load and, before he has got used 
to the sensation of lightness and relief, sees one 
more ahead to carry. Presently I came to another 
letter which started me dreaming. 

It was from a stranger: she said she was an 
Englishwoman who had learned to dry herbs 
during the war in an old Suffolk mill and malting 
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kiln. With the return to peace conditions, she 
went on, this trade gradually reverted to Central 
Europe; but the idea of it remained with her, 
and so she and another Englishwoman made a 
flower farm on the mountain slopes of the Western 
Province in South Africa. She became almost 
lyrical : | 


In front of the cottage on the hill-side, in the full 
sun, are sheets covered with flowers of the most 
gorgeous hues—golden wattle spread out thinly to 
dry, a sheet of living gold; pink watsonias in 
every shade of pink, rose, salmon and coral ; tiny 
flowers of gentian blue, rose petals and many 
others. Coloured children, their clothes a diversity 
of rags, stream up all day with bags, baskets and 
paraffin tins on their heads, always the same cry: 
“ Flowers, missis!’’ The flowers are weighed and 
put out to dry, the children paid, and they run off 
with joy to pick more. The flowers will reappear 
in Bond Street, and in the fashionable London 
drawing-rooms as pot pourri, splashes of South 
African colour and sun relieving the monotonous 
greyness of London. Before long it may be the 
fashion at weddings to throw dried South African 
flowers—much more attractive and full of meaning 
than the sticky confetti. The work goes on in 
glorious sunshine day after day, amid wonderful 
flowers which make brilliant every square inch of 
hill-side, amid the extraordinary kindness and good- 
comradeship of the South African farmers ; and 
then, when work is done, there are cool nights under 
the stars ! 
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Cool nights under the stars! I knew those 
wonderful nights . . . for once I had gone on a 
long trek for a big London newspaper round the 
_ Empire—and had left a part of my heart on the 
way, caught in the starry net of the African nights 
... 1 knew them, soft and dark as velvet, hung 
with stars. 

The fire crackled cheerfully. I stooped to throw 
more logs on the wide, spacious hearth, centuries 
old; great boughs burned on it just as camp- 
fires burn in the open. 

But. sheltered, too sheltered. There was no 
sharp wind to blow the wood-smoke into eyes 
and throat—no black, impenetrable darkness lit 
with stars beyond the ring of fire. The illusion of 
a camp-fire was incomplete. 

The stranger's letter was helpful in a way. 
Among the scores which reach me from one source 
and another asking for garden help, not a few 
beg to know where to invest capital to secure an 
outdoor livelihood overseas. Others ask where 
daughters trained in horticulture may turn their 
training to profitable account. These writers, I 
mused, would like this first-hand, genuine picture 
of what two enterprising English women had done. 
These adventurers had not tied themselves rigidly 
to feats of tilth in a lovely, lazy climate so much 
as used all the opportunities of their environment 
to create a new and pleasant industry. They had 
used, in short, their native wit. I liked the glimpse 
this letter gave of chocolate-coloured children 
streaming up the hill-side laden with flowers; I 
could picture the rolling onyx eyes anxious and 
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greedy, and laughing all the while; the flash of 
white teeth, as money and flowers changed hands. 
And then I could see the coloured petals—such 
colour—drying in the full Cape sunshine. 

I liked, too, the idea of this new and flowery 
confetti; so clean and fragrant. 

Suddenly a nostalgia seized me for the peace 
of the veld. I had thought to find a sanctuary 
in Kent; but motors and telephones and the 
publicity of wireless were destroying it. There 
was no peace in any corner of England for those 
souls who had to possess themselves alone from 
time to time. The veld of Africa might give it— 
but no longer the fields of Kent. The most precious 
ans in the world—the sanctuary of loneliness 

. I wished I could taste that again, if only for 
a little while... 

My nice maid of the Eo iteae came in, alarmed, to 
remind me of the time. I had to catch the next 
train to London, and this brooding over the mail 
was dangerous. I left the crackling fire, stretched, 
and stopped idling. The paraphernalia of departure 
thrust the African flower farm into the background. 

At last I stood ready, waiting for the cab, look- 
ing down on the pretty rose garden which faces 
east and is sheltered from draughts. Tom made 
my rose garden in his spare time. Tom is the 
postman; he is fond of flowers. I feasted my 
eyes on it—on the meadow-land beyond—on the 
wattle fences set with hybrid musk pillar roses, 
and on the paths of “ Kentish rag” with sweet- 
williams growing in between the stones. I grow 
them for Willy’s sake. 
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I was in no hurry for the cab: I hated, more 
than usually I hated, leaving the sacred stillness 
of my home for the impact of the crowds, the 
noise, the smells of London—the demands of many 
people ... a glimpse had come my way of rougher, 
lonelier faring. You never taste anything you gobble. 
London gives me indigestion of the emotions. 


* *% * * * 


I had a wedding first to go to—a musty church, 
and a fidgety groom at the altar rails; a tall slip 
of whiteness in the distant door; a rustle among 
the people like the whisper of leaves in the memory 
trees. His eyes were hungry and humble as they 
turned to watch her coming to take her vows. 
The mumbled indelicacies of the age-old service ; 
the pealing organ; the scramble for taxis outside 
in the mild autumnal sun; the rattle of voices 
and plates, bubbling wine, bubbling laughter .. . 
it is a queer, dreadful pathway for lovers to tread 
before they may touch their holy hour. Those two up 
there masked with smiles, not eating, not drinking 
—withdrawn, phantoms hardly present, preserving 
the appearance of festivity—I knew the long 
toil they had had to win each other. Her father 
had laid it down that she should not attempt 
marriage until she was twenty-seven years old, 
that being, in his opinion, the ripe and proper age 
at which to undertake the desperate gamble of 
matrimony. 

I found myself sitting in a corner far away 
from the lively crowd, dreaming. Richter has it 
that to love early and marry late is to hear the 
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lark singing at dawn and at night to eat it roasted 
for supper ; conveying by this rather ghastly image 
the wide gulf set between the improvident ecstasy 
of love in youth and its material ambitions in 
maturer age. 

Personally, I am all for the lark’s song. There 
is too much of this “ practical’ talk, too much 
of this “‘ make a position and keep her in comfort ”’ 
idea for healthy bearing. The young should sense 
the dewy rapture of the morning, and work together 
through their hardy noon to the comfort of eventide. 

There are perils about a young man’s path far 
graver than working to keep a wife; perils that 
score deep pits in body and soul and are visited 
upon the third and fourth generation. Honest 
work never did anyone any harm, and work shared 
with love has a sweetness. After all, when we 
come to look facts in the face, life is short and none 
too full of gladness. Why should the old and the 
cold try to make things harder instead of easier 
for the young folk who love and would be happy 
together ? It would surely be a better and more 
promising world if it were full of little busy homes, 
where love and work strove against the ancient enemy 
poverty—that dragon which laughing youth meets 
every day—rather than with night clubs and gam- 
bling hells and all the other “advantages ”’ of wealth. 

There was a scramble among the guests—confetti 
—the station. A merry maiden all in white, look- 
ing like a snowman who had met a paint-box, 
thrust a bag into my hand—she might have been 
the bride herself, covered as she was with bright 
spots of paper. ‘“‘ Throw! Throw!” she cried. 

B 
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But I could not throw. I had seen a smile pass 
between the two when they thought no one was 
looking. A look that said : ie 

‘The hurly-burly is nearly over. . . it’s nearly, 
nearly over, and then you are mine and we can 
turn to the silences.” ... A look of desire so 
keen that it was nearly all spirit, so worn with 
waiting that it was wistful as despair. 

The memory of the African letter came back. 
I looked at the bag of paper disks in my hand— 
not very nice stuff, really. I wondered where it 
was made; some foul place probably. The dried 
flowers would be far nicer. . . . I wondered when 
people will think of that idea and use it. The 
brilliant flowers of Africa. 


* * * * * 


There was more to do. I hurried back to the 
club.to get a clean pair of white kid gloves and 
meet Willy. I was to be taken to call on a royal 
lady, and someone had told me once that royal 
folk prefer to be approached in this attire. Far 
be it from me to show any disrespect to a Great 
House of Gentle People. They are very dear to 
us. It struck me as a curious taste, for I think 
kid gloves are ugly garments, and I do not like 
the noise they make when you stroke them. They 
look absurd on me, anyway. 

Engrossed with the wedding business just over, 
I was hardly aware of the enormousness of the 
ordeal ahead. I walked beside Willy babbling 
of the day’s doings and in one moment, it seemed, 
found we were at the Palace. Suddenly my feet 
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dragged as if lead-weighted and the clammy stiff- 
ness of self-consciousness broke out at every pore. 
I was not at all a success. Some people may be 
able to meet a royal eye unmoved. I cannot. I 
could only suffer the pangs of warmest loyalty in 
mulish silence—so thrilled, observant and happy 
that I became perfectly speechless; and Willy 
says my white kid-gloved hands hung down and 
I looked like a chloroformed lion. 

“T would die for her,” I said, on my crestfallen 
way back, “but I can’t make her laugh—I°am 
too frightened-—and, anyway, I didn’t know royal 
ladies ever wanted to laugh. I thought they were 
like God. Ask any act of devotion and see what 
eiP do. 

“There is very often more devotion in laughing 
than in dying,” said Willy in her dreadful wisdom. 

She is very witty, and clear-sighted. That is 
what makes her sentimental lyrics so surprising. 

Long ago, when I first wrote ‘“ The Garden of 
Ignorance,” I had such a delightful letter from a 
reader that I flung caution to the winds and invited 
her down to my Surrey garden for a week-end. 
That was fourteen years ago, and we have been 
friends ever since. I found she was the author of 
“The Little Grey Home in the West,” and later 
on that song made her very famous, for it was 
(next to ‘“‘ Armentiéres’’ and “ Tipperary’) the 
most popular song among the fighting men in 
Flanders. 

But I learned through her life rather than her 
songs the sweetness and the strength behind her 
~ whimsical small face. 
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I was extraordinarily depressed at my failure 
to acquire the air of Courts, for it had been so very 
kind of Willy to take me—and here I had gone and 
disgraced her. And I had been misinformed about 
the kid gloves too. Life is full of difficulties. 


* of * * * 


I left her snug at the Royal Geographical Society, 
and went back to the club to get some dinner. 
The flat end of the day was unbearable after all 
these emotional ups and downs. I decided I would 
go to a cinema. 

The hall-porter gave me my post ; more letters— 
articles to write, people to meet, lectures to give, 
the chair to be taken at a garden dinner. There is 
no peace in London. 


* * * * * 


The name of an old acquaintance was announced. 

He wished to spend the evening in my company. 
I saw a dismal prospect. 

I suggested a cinema. He said nothing would 
induce him to go. 

‘ Think,” I said, “how frowsty we are. You 
and I are ina rut. We work hard and our minds 
get crabbed. Let us go and see ‘ The Iron Horse.’ 
They say it is good.” 

No! He would only go to a film version of some 
well-known novel; but there was none on just 
then. I begged for ‘“‘ The Iron Horse.” 

“ See,” I said, “ how you will expand! It will 
be like a ventilation to our minds. We will see a 
boy watching the steam of a kettle: then the 
model. Then the first train—‘ The Rocket.’ They 
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will show us the English country-side without 
transport except for coaches and canals. Perhaps 
they will show us Josiah Wedgwood agitating for 
canals to take his wares from the potteries to 
London—the English country-side frozen in im- 
mobility’ (he was getting mesmerised); “ then 
they will show the network of rails nowadays—the 
intricate signalling. I feel we shall come away all 
braced up—our minds ranging wide. We shall 
have seen the progress of a century—that which 
has happened to industry, to education, to customs 
of the world because of ‘ The Rocket’. . .” 
Yes—he would go. I hid my elation; I was a 
bit exhausted. It was heavy work—all this to get a 
mantoafilm. Iset out merrily, hoping for the best. 
The thing was American! full of sloshy senti- 
ment. Who wanted to see a beastly “star ”’ child 
crying onion tears, and another beastly child 
burying its father in the bush? My heart sank low 
indeed. He made offensive noises with his breath, 
like a person who smells a nasty smell. “ It might 
get better,’ I said. . . . I tried to interest him in 
the technique of it . . . but when the sickening child 
began to blubber over the grave we got up and 
came out—having had twenty minutes of misery. 
On the top of the bus I was driven to reflect on 
the wretchedness of having no single cinema-house 
in our great capital where one may be perfectly 
certain of seeing interesting or artistic films. And 
those dreadful affected children made one squirm 
to think how horrible a self-conscious child can be. 
At this juncture my thoughts were interrupted 
by the derisive gesture of my companion, who — 
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said ‘“ Pah!” like Wilfred the rabbit, and pulled 
his coat collar up round his ears. I discovereda slight — 
drizzle had set in. As he seemed still very explosive I 
thought it best not to rouse him by speaking ; and re- 
turned contentedly to my thoughts about the cinema. 


* * * * * 


Presently I became aware of a controversy on 
the seat in front, where a very shabby tramp was 
apparently unable to pay his fare. 

“It’s no use, old chap; I haven’t a bean 

“ Here, you get out of this——’’ 

“But, my dear fellow, I tell you I’m cleaned out : 
perfectly rotten state of affairs—can’t walk a night 
like this. . . .’. The voice was thick, but a memory 
sharp and amazing caught me. I leaned forward 
to try and seehim. The conductor grew more angry, 
the slow, soft voice laughed on—yes, I knew that 
voice—this was a dreadful moment, like looking into 
an open grave. ... What in the world had happened 
to this nice gentleman in the years between ? . 

I plunged for my purse; but a hand hard as 
steel caught my arm. Men are very domineering. 
He pushed a coin into the conductor’s hand, who 
furiously began to count out change and departed 
muttering. The next thing, I was whirled off the 
bus on to the wet pavement. 

I burst into tears, looking after the departing bus. 

‘ But I want to speak to him; I knowhim. He 
is a nice man. I knew his people long ago; they 
are all dead. Oh! I wanted to speak to him.” 

And then he went off the deep end ; and lectured 
me, weeping there : 
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- “ You are a fool; people like that are no good ; 
you ought to trouble a bit more about people 
who could be useful—I’ve no patience——” and 
so on, till I snapped back : 
“Til talk to my own kind; I'll talk to whom 
I like: to the wild hearts, and the dreaming 
hearts, to the broken and the dead——”’ 
“Well, I’m none of those, thank God ” said he. 
“No! I don’t like pompous people,’’ said I. 


* * * * * 


Such nonsense—quarrelling there in the middle 
of Piccadilly. I hailed a passing taxi and left him 
in 4 horrid temper, while I went back to the club 
morosely alone. London is very exhausting. 

It’s no use; one can’t change oneself. I have 
for these folk a tenderness. 

They are like the pied wagtail who comes to the 
bird-table singing in the rain; knowing no better 
than to be merry ina mess. Wayfarers, dirty and 
stained, who, without making a pother of their 
appearance, sit in the shelter of the heart and 
break bread with one’s regard. I want to give 
them a little rest before they set out again on 
their tragic destined road to destruction ; the dear 
wastrels who have live coals for hearts. 

Jimmy might have turned into a drunken 
adventurer ; but that could not change an age-old 
friendship. To me he would always be a gentle- 
man, touched with genius, marked with race. I 
wanted to speak to him, and now the chance was 
gone for ever. I was very miserable. 


* of * * * 
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I wished I was back in Kent, making root-cuttings 
of lupins, with the birds around, ‘so fearless, eating 
up what were left of the late peas. : 


* * * * * 


Just as I was paying off the taxi at the club 
door a certain sleek, silver monster drew up with 
a snort; and the face of a gunner beamed around 
a pair of racing goggles. 

“Oh! I say, isn’t this rain silly? I have to go 
down to Ashford to-night, and I shall pass your 
place. I looked in to see if you happened to be 
in town and would like me to drop you.” 

“Wait till I get a macintosh,” I said, wringing 
the hand of the deliverer. 

And so, roaring down the tram-lines—seventy 
miles an hour down the great new by-pass roads 
—to Maidstone in an hour, and then into the lanes 
of Kent on the lordly fire-machine, under wild 
clouds scudding over a short autumnal moon. 

That was better rest than a cinema. You can’t 
speak going at such a pace ; you can’t think; you 
can only enjoy. 

* * * * * 


Presently I turned the big key once more in my 
own heavy oak door. 

I toiled up to bed much battered with the day’s 
adventures. But I could not sleep: people are— 
very terrifying in their effect on one’s mind 


** * * * * 


What was it that woman said: “Cool nights 
under the stars . ...°? 


CHAPTER, II 


“A STAR TO STEER HER BY ”’ 


I must go down to the seas again, to the vagrant gypsy life, 
To the gulls’ way and the whales’ way, where the wind’s like a whetted 
knife ; 
And all I askis a merry yarn from a laughing fellow-rover, 
And a quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long trick’s over. 
Masefield. 


time, crying a song of sea and ships, while 
they eye the soft-hearted Londoners for 
the scraps they will surely fling. 

I am afraid of those birds. Now and again in 
the tale of years, one never knows just when it is 
going to happen, the downward sweep of a wing 
or a wild note in their calling will pierce through 
all defences and wake into sudden flame the 
smouldering fires of wanderlust. It is a dreadful 
business. One tries to smother the thing—but it 
will not be put away ; there begins all over again 
the old ache which will have to be assuaged; a 
madness for a rolling ship, a distant shore ; a crazy 
urge for unseen roads, for the smells of another land. 
It is as exacting, as remorseless as falling in love. 

But I walked across the bridge one dim November 
day and met the gulls without fear. For a tall 
ship was waiting for me, and “a star to steer her 
by.” Their wild crying had become a sweetness, 
their curving flight a promise. They were the 
heralds of the salt winds and tropic nights ahead. 
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G «= wheel round Waterloo Bridge in winter- 
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Handling my ticket and labels, I ran straight 
into Lewis Hind. 

“You look happy; what is the matter now, 
Marion ? ” 

- “T am going to South Africa,” I said. 

‘“Why not the Riviera? it’s much nearer,” he 
said. ‘‘Come along, you incurable pilgrim, and 
have lunch and tell us all about it.” 

The first thing Hetty said when we got to the 
house in Queen Anne’s Gate was, “‘ Why don’t you 
go to the Riviera instead, Marion? The gardens 
are lovely.” 

“Oh, bother,” I retorted, hugging her. “ They 
are staled by a million eyes, a thousand pens. The 
scene of every serial in the daily Press is set there. 
I may find nothing but wild flowers where I am 
going, but, at any rate, they will be fresh.” 

It is all right for people to go to the South of 
France to escape our English winters if they enjoy 
living on bustling, fashionable promenades, fre- 
quented by interminable processions of marvellous 
mannequins seeking the air in the latest creations, 
accompanied by little dogs, dukes and politicians. 
They are welcome to haughty, exclusive Cannes ; 
opulent, Teutonic, bourgeois Nice; and Monte 
Carlo, the fevered town of Mammon. I know 
people who thrill at the very name Monte Carlo. 
I confess it leaves me unmoved. To me it is only 
the dull capital of the Riviera, whose loveliness is 
to be bought, like a harlot’s. 

It is a place of speed and commerce, that bears 
no resemblance to that town of fantastic adventure 
in novels, or on the musical comedy stage ; a place 
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where ruined gamblers are supposed to shoot 
themselves ; and vampire women-types to glide 
through the salles privées to the chink of gold 
pieces raked to and fro across vasty tables by the 
cold, stern minions of the Casino. 

Medleys of hectic pictures dance like motes in 
my mind at the name—pigeon-shooting, roulette, 
Ciro’s, Rumpelmayer’s, bécasse au fumée, the funic- 
ular railway, the Chatham Bar, tennis, cocktails— 
all shimmer together in a miasma of money, dress, 
effort, and artificiality. The Riviera does not 
attract me, with its fierce worship of the hideous 
elemental, Chance. 

I do not believe that people will spend their 
winters on the Mediterranean seaboard much 
longer. They will exchange vulgarity for high 
romance ; they will learn to visit South Africa. 

For there is so much to see there: the broad 
spaces of the Karoo ; the incredible beauty of the 
Victoria Falls in the land won by a dreamer for the 
Empire ; those strange, mysterious Zimbabwe ruins 
with their abundant traces of Phallic worship and 
gold smelting in the time of Sheba and Solomon ; 
gold from Ophir, “silver, ivory, apes and pea- 
cocks’’; the vivid beauty of the sub-tropics 
in Natal and the Transvaal, the forests of Knysna ; 
the majestic scenery of the wild flowers of the 
Cape Peninsula; the spacious old Dutch homes 
among vineyards and orange groves ; every species 
of foliage from the pine to the palm. . . . There 
is no end to the wonders of Africa. 

And then, of course, if one knows any of its 
hospitable people there can be arranged trips into 
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the blue; a trek with ox-wagon—duck shooting, 
fishing and the glorious picnic of the open. 

Vastly different from the inhibitions and con- 
ventions of club life and hotel life ; all too familiar, 
too stale, too common in European towns. Winter 
even in the South of France is a bit of a gamble. 
Pictures of the Riviera under snow—wet, windy 
and discomfortable, are never allowed to be pub- 
lished in English newspapers ; but those who know 
the Cote d’Azur know very well how treacherous and 
dreary it can be. The climate in South Africa is 
very safe ! 

I have heard experienced travellers say they 
find long ocean voyages monotonous. It is in- 
comprehensible to me. I have never found two 
journeyings alike, and never asingle one dull. Once 
as a steerage passenger I came from New South 
Wales to Vancouver. I learned what it was like 
to be battened down in a cabin with eight women 
and a child with whooping-cough through five © 
nightmare days of hurricane; we were berthed 
forrard, and none of the blessed air of heaven came 
our way while the ship plunged and struggled in. 
the clamour of the gale; later, when fine weather 
supervened, I knew the compelling caress of the 
trade-wind on breast and brow, through long, 
delicious days and nights. 

Perched on sacks of potatoes, I surveyed our 
escort of flying-fish as we rolled through the deep 
blue tropic seas, and the moving splendour of the 
southern stars give place to the familiar constella- 
tions of the north; I learned the intimacies of a 
ship at sea, hobnobbed with the crew, grew familiar 
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with the hatches and the hold, with the galleys and 
the cargo. All these homely matters, brimful of 
interest and purpose, were part of the life of our 
underworld, and coloured the aspect of the days 
with unusual tints. 

In the torrid zone we had an awning over No. 2 
hatch, and life took on quite a picnic complexion. 
Personalities began to bud and blossom. The busy 
life of the crew unfolded itself before our observing 
eyes in the intimate closeness. Little cliques 
broke out like pimples among the passengers, and 
our small promenade space took on just the same 
rash appearance as any first-class deck I have ever 
seen, bar the deck-chairs. Just as much fun, just 
as much gossip, just the same human essentials. 

When time hung heavy on my hands in the 
cramped deck space, the big Scots bos’n, aristocrat 
as well as autocrat of the crew, taught me sail- 
sewing with a palm-thimble and a needle like a 
skewer. Labouring together on the heavy breadths 
of the canvas, he would tell me rough and simple 
stories of the coral islands we were passing ; and 
I would learn again, as often before, what gentle- 
men these sons of crofters are. Bred close to 
nature, unspoiled by the vulgarities of cities, big 
and broad in heart and body, they vindicate our 
race as they pass to and fro on the tides of time 
and toil around the world. 

That was an amusing if @ very uncomfortable 
trip; the chief discomfort being the lack of a 
companion of my own kind—with whom to ex- 
change a glance and share the fun. 

To see the gardens of Africa this time I voyaged 
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on a Union Castle mail boat cloistered in first- 
class travel; and I found the same old joy in 
observing the differences among my fellows ; no two 
voyages are alike, conventional or unconventional. 

Bernard Shaw was with us as far as Madeira, 
but he was too busy gnawing lettuces and avoiding 
everybody to add much to the gaiety of nations. 
The days passed on—the restful, happy days free 
from newspapers, from letters, from all the 
accustomed burden of work. 

There were impromptu dances, cricket, tennis, 
matey little dinners with absurd special menus, 
tea parties and deck quoits, a horrid game of 
throwing indiarubber flap-jacks into a circle chalked 
on the deck, music, “ consequences ”’ and guessing 
competitions . . . and sometimes long, wonderful 
conversations under the tropic moon. 

“You know, madam, the second-class is our 
old first-class,” said that lordly man the chief 
steward as the bar was raised for dancing; and 
I spent a long time wondering what he meant, 
after all, by “class.’’ It seems to me a word that 
will soon be obsolete. 

A young man swung by, a well-knit, ugly man with 
a wide mouth ; slim ; alive to the thumbs of him ; 
dancing so rhythmically with a beautiful young 
wife ; the sense of possession was in his way with 
her ; she moved in his arms absorbed, acquiescent— 
moved in his slim, urgent arms as a sleep-walker, as 
dreams move through the eyes of people caught 
unawares. 

Betty came by in the arms of tall Pat O’Hara, 
earnestly moving her young body on elastic feet 
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along the shiny deck—a girl going home from 
school; “earth to her is young as the slip of 
the new moon ’’—cool—remembering her dancing 
lessons ; unaware, but learning with every delight- 
ful revealing moment the deliciousness of life. 
The short South African merchant came by, swing- 
ing serene Miss Wood rapturously along. The tall 
Rhodesian cattle farmer making excursions here 
and there like a boy into a “ bran pie’’; pulling 
out fresh packets of women and untying them, so 
to speak, one after another in the revolutions and 
convolutions of his energetic fox-trotting. All 
were different, all interesting. 

Strange surprises meet one in the close intimacies 
of ship life; there was that unlikely poet, now. 
He was a very short, fat little man with a square 
head and glasses—no one could have guessed by 
just looking at him that he had a sensitive quality 
in his way with life. The old truth is borne in on 
me year by year ever more strongly that it is 
absurd to judge people by externals. 

New Year’s Eve came, and nobody took the 
least notice of it. There was no dance arranged, 
nor service, no party. I watched the sea for a 
long time slipping by our ship, and was just going 
down to my cabin, thinking what a dull way it 
seemed to be to welcome the great adventure of a 
new unknown year into one’s life, when this fat 
little person whom I had hardly noticed, this 
undistinguished, ordinary, prosaic-looking person, 
came up and said astonishingly : 

“ Wouldn’t you like to wait up for the New 
Year and hear the look-out man call it in ? ”’ 
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I said I would, and so we did. We stood silently, 
watching -the tall mast swaying across the lofty 
stars, then eight bells struck the midnight watch, - 
and down from the crow’s-nest swept a strong 
sailor voice, calling the usual ‘‘ All’s well.” The 
most spontaneous and sincerely lovely New Year 
greeting I have ever known. 

“ That was nice,” he said as we shook hands. 
“T am glad we had a little ritual after all.” 

Once I trod where angels feared. That was 
a sad story. 

There had been a very merry night, with 
dancing; bright wine; a lot of interesting con- 
versation ; and attractive people ; all framed in 
the setting one only finds on board ship under the 
arch of the sky to the sound of moving waters. 
There is no holiday like that of a fine sea 
voyage. 

At last everyone began to go down to their 
cabins and I found myself alone with the night. 
I have a very inconvenient way of feeling most 
alive when other people are most asleep. The cool 
freshness of night is much more exciting and 
wonderful to me than the exacting and busy day. 
Here I was, all alight with the thousand thoughts 
these amusing people had started, and as usual 
no one to share them with. So I went for a walk 
round the decks and at last drifted on to the top 
one, where I found a beautiful place to stand and 
watch the sea near a neat little house all to itself. 
It was a real grand-stand I had found, a priceless 
view-point. I wondered why I had never dis- 
covered it before. There was nothing to interfere 
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with the eye—no hamper of boats and barriers . 
just the rise and fall of the peak of the prow moving 
onward and onward to the south. Ahead lay 
Africa. I was happy, plunged in memory. 

A voice at my elbow, very gently : 

“ Have you lost your way ?”’ I found an officer 
beside me, politely regarding the affair. He 
radiated such tact that content became clouded in 
the twilight of a doubt. 

“Am I doing anything wrong?’’Isaid. ‘‘ Where 
am [?” 

“ You are near the All-Highest,’’ he said. 

That sounded a bit ambitious. 

“It’s a lovely place,” I said regretfully. 

“Yes ?’’ he answered. 

I made off hurriedly. 

Next morning when everyone was up on deck, 
chewing over the fun of the previous evening, 
somebody said to me: 

“And what did you do?” 

“T went for a most heavenly walk on the top 
deck,” I answered. 

vemlone.2,.” 

; “Oh, yes, quite alone; and when I came back 

I found I had lost one of my best ear-rings.”’ 

“But you said you were alone,” persisted the 
teasing voice. 

“Twas; it all comes of wagging my head too 
much trying to keep your conversation intelligent.” 

“ Touché,’ said another. And just at that 
moment the deck steward brought round a tray 
of ices, and handed me the ear-ring. 

“Ts this yours, madam ? ”’ 

Cc 
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“Oh, yes,” I said. “How nice! Where did 
you find it?” - 

‘“‘ Outside the captain’s cabin,” he said. 

And I spent the rest of the voyage trying to live 
down this unlucky moment; and trusting our 
stern and most attractive captain would | never 
hear the scandalous tale. 

Some people seem afraid of the sea because they 
think they will have to be sea-sick! But I expect 
they have only made the dreadful Channel crossings, 
or beaten across the hard high-road of the Atlantic 
to Quebec or New York, a dull and trying journey. 
These long, pleasant voyages through the tropics 
to South Africa are quite another matter; it is 
the fair-weather voyage of the world. 

There are a few things worth knowing—the need 
of light clothing, for instance. The first few days 
out from England are cool enough—and then comes 
Madeira with its wonderful fruits and flowers, the 
drive up to the mountain and absurd, delightful 
toboggan slide down again. One has a few hours 
there, making a pleasant break; and then the 
weather begins to grow warm. Thin, light clothes, 
shady hats, white shoes and stockings are neces- 
sary. The women begin to blossom like flowers 
in a garden ; the human body looks so much more 
attractive in the little frocks of sun-time than 
the greys and browns and blacks of our accustomed 
wear in the north. For the ship it is wise to have 
several simple evening frocks, and most important, 
too, a fancy dress. There is always at least one 
fancy dress ball, when the prizes for the sports 
are given ; and many are the lamentations of those 
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who have neglected to pack a mask and domino, 
or some metry costume. 

The days passed on—the journey to Cape Town 
is a frolic—no one can be bored or unhappy on 
these sunny seas, encysted for a moment from 
telephones, trains, and the horrors of civilisation. 
There came a day when the gulls’ cry sounded 
overhead again—but not over Waterloo Bridge 
this time—their wings beat downward on a warmer 
air. From the moon shadows of the memory trees 
in Kent, I had reached the sun shadows of Table 
Mountain, and met the welcome of the world’s 
half-way house. 


CHAPTER+III 


MOONFLOWER LAND 


You’ve missed the Peacock Mountains through the pearl-pink sea-fog 
shimmering, 

The turkis-blue and opal that they bind about their brows ; 

You’ve missed the magic moorings where the flying fish go glimmering 

And painted dolphins, leaping in the tide, race round the bows ; 


For the bit of wedding-cake, you 
Said was certain sure to take you, 
Never got you any further on the road that you should go 
To the sapphire peaks and gorges 
Than St. Peter’s or St. George’s, 
And you’d never heard of moonflowers—No ! 


The moonflowers, the moonflowers, when first the twilight changes, 
They open—grey and silver—as the stars come out a-row, 

So if you’d go to Fairyland and see the Peacock ranges, 

You've first to face the twilight and watch the moonflowers blow ! 


Patrick R. Chalmers, in ‘‘ Punch.” 


H! Cape Town... warm, intimate, per- 
fumed, welcoming; her loveliness is 
unforgettable, unsurpassed. 

When I landed first, without a soul to greet 
me, in 1920, the town itself took my heart and 
kept it; I had come from New York that time 
in a casual of the sea, a German prize-of-war built 
for the Argentine meat trade; her cylinders had 
been dynamited, she sailed under the Peruvian 
flag. We had a mutiny before leaving port and 
a fire in the hold at the Equator; the American 
captain hated the British, and altogether it was 
a queer, gnarled, amusing adventure worth a book 
to itself. To meet at the end of it so sweet a 
town was like coming home from long wandering 
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among strangers. But this time there were living 
hands to greet me; ‘‘the 1820 Settlers” and 
Sir William Hoy had each bethought them of the 
lone visitor. 

I had no idea, when I started from England to 
visit these South African gardens, of the emotional 
disturbance which awaited me ! 

‘What a lot you will see! And what rare, 
strange bulbs and seeds and plants you will be 


bringing back . . .” garden friends said enviously 
before I sailed. And I thought perhaps I might, 
too; one never knows what will happen on 


these lonely travels in distant lands. Unexpected 
adventures, queer findings, always the gambler’s 
chance. I pictured long rambles among the 
mountain-slopes in an arid land, or on sun-baked 
plains, where perhaps the fortunate observer might 
find and collect some beautiful gem of colour to 
bring home, or a rare form of plant-growth dear to 
botanists. Vaguely I wondered what the gardens 
would be like in the land of ’Chaka and Smuts. 
And when I got there, when my feet were set in 
the enchanted land, I felt ike Dandy when the 
sugar-bag burst. He adored lumps. He would 
leave the tastiest bone or most savoury garbage- 
heap if he heard a rattle like tea-cups anywhere. 
He would hurry indoors full of the business ahead, 
which was to sit upon his little silky haunches and 
look appealing till someone had mercy and gave 
him a lump of sugar. That would be crunched, 
and then he would beg again. And so on. Beg, 
crunch, beg, crunch, till at last the softest heart 
would harden at his greed, and he found there 
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was nothing for it but a return to the deserted 
bone. 

One day I was making jam; and Dandy sat at 
my feet, rather hopeless, because he had grown to 
know that jam-making involves arithmetical com- 
plications with a sticky pencil, and a good deal of 
muttering and pouring out, mixed up with weights 
and scales and a large pan: these things make 
humans testy towards little dogs who beg at 
unseemly moments; but he kept near me all the 
same—in case of luck. Inconvenient, he was; 
under my feet all the time. 

I was measuring sugar for a very special quince 
preserve, holding an enormous brown-paper bag of 
sugar under one arm, while I made marks on a 
piece of newspaper to keep the tally of weights. 
Then the bag broke—and the whole lot fell on 
Dandy. He was so confused with riches that he 
could not bite one lump. He sat up in the moun- 
tain of sugar, his head coming out like a boulder 
from the top of a snow-hill, looking terribly aston- 
ished—a Thomas Didymus dog, full of doubts 
and soul-searchings. 

When I came and found the flowers of Africa I 
felt just like he looked when the sugar-bag burst. 
Too surprised and excited to bring a plant away 
with me. There were so many. I was helpless 
in such plenty. I could not collect. Embarrassed 
with so much sugar, I could but survey the mag- 
nificence, and remain clean of greed. 

Dandy grew very deaf in his old age; he was 
still terribly lively and busied about bones, and 
lady dogs and fights and all those affairs—hard as 
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nails and brimful of spirit—the only mark time 
made on him was the loss of that one sense. It 
was a convenience to him personally ; he could 
disregard unwelcome orders and he developed 
amazing sharpness of sight and smell as com- 
pensation. 

At first I suffered tortures as I found it became 
useless to call him on one side along the motor- 
infested roads. I learned to look away and hope 
for the best—the one thing Dandy could not suffer 
was to go out ona lead. It was kinder to let him 
be free. I do not know how many drivers have 
cursed that little dog . . . I would hear a lot of 
hooting, a squeal of brakes, shouts and all the 
rest of it; and look round at last to see Dandy 
quite unconcerned and pursuing the road oblivious 
of all but himself: till there came that last time, 
and the long day of a sweet friendship was over. 

I used to wonder what I should do with Dandy 
before I sailed for Africa; one does not like 
leaving a pet with strangers. 

And then he went and got killed. After years 
and years of companionship my little dog got 
killed. 

Well—to those readers who have loved the tale 
of the little fellow in other books, there is the rest 
oizit* 

During my African travel, I was given some 
seeds and bulbs by friends, which are growing, 
some of them in my Kentish garden and some in 
the greenhouses of friends. But I did not “ collect ” 


* See “ Garden of Experience,’’ Chapter V, and “f Story of My Ruin,” 
Chapters III, IV, V, Xl and XVI. 
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plants on my journey in the botanist’s sense of the 
term. 

On mountain and veld, on the Karoo, beside 
the vleis, by riverside, roadside, and valley, there 
are flowers all the way ; so many, so varied; tall 
spikes of gladiolus, torch-lilies, evening primroses, 
pride of Madeira (echium), fragrant mallow, jessa- 
mine, statice, gentian, buddleia, lobelia, geranium, 
arum lilies, all growing wild about one’s knees ; 
and in the gardens every flower known to Europe, 
with scores, more lovely yet which only grow 
beneath the Southern Cross. 

Now, after the first supreme confusion of wonder, 
I began to feel again the old, old lesson which every 
gardener spends a lifetime learning, and that is 
that in gardening there is no finality. In spite of 
an outpouring of flowers and perfume, utterly 
beyond the powers of my pen to describe, I find 
the same delicious wonder waits upon the adventure 
of gardening here under the opulent sun as in our 
grey northland. 

The game that South Africans play with mother 
earth, among the toys of her great old nursery, is 
full of the same excitement and surprises; only, 
to the English mind, all the fun seems to come 
along with fantastic differences; and it involves 
a distinct effort to reverse the mental processes and 
remember this is Africa; where the most accom- 
plished English gardener may count himself a babe 
and a beginner. 

It is that which makes all the garden work 
in the southern hemisphere so very exciting. In 
the garrulous north everyone has some advice to 
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give; the round of the seasons is catalogued and 
parcelled out to a minute; we are told when to 
plant and when not to plant every seed, bulb, 
plant, bush, or tree; the researches of the Royal 
Horticultural Society and the experimental gardens 
at Wisley are followed and visited by thousands of 
keen amateurs; gardening talks are broadcast 
regularly ; there are cups, shields, medals and 
rewards for every new thing collected or raised ; 
so the road of horticulture in England is beaten flat 
by myriad feet, it is mapped out and signposted ; 
the way is made very easy. 

Spoon-fed in Britain! Thatisthetruth. Every- 
thing is made to a pattern by the babbling flow of 
cultural hints. Half the joy of work on the soil 
is the joy of learning. It is the problem of each 
garden which makes its interest and its inspiration. 
Whatever else they may lack—and of course they 
have the newness of a young nation—the gardens 
of South Africa do not lack inspiration. They are 
as full of character as of colour ; and though (in a 
sparsely populated land of enormous spaces) they 
are still a matter of some pilgrimage to find, 
they exist in sufficient number and beauty to 
suggest to a thoughtful witness that the gardens 
there may yet be the loveliest in all the round 
world. 

Old gardens are full of voices. But only some 
people can hear them. The sound of dreams is 
there. There came to van Riebeck’s garden a 
woman who had that inner ear—who read the 
heart of a long-ago gardener in the neglected 
wilderness ; and built up again her own vision of 
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order and beauty under his trees, laying the ghost 
that had wandered discontent. 

At Bishopscourt, at Newlands, near Cape Town, 
she has solved the insistent problem of 
drought by a clever feat of engineering which has 
brought water from the rivers into the archi- 
episcopal domain and irrigated it throughout ; 
green lawns, lily-pools, a water-garden set with 
moreas, paths stoned with river-rounded pebbles, 
pergolas and herbaceous borders, have been merged, 
under the synthetic touch of her genius, into a 
matured harmony which is making Bishopscourt a 
classic in the horticultural history of South Africa. 
I use the word “ genius ”’ advisedly ; as a gardener- 
artist Mrs. Carter has the right to it, though she 
has not made that garden from the ground up- 
wards as Miss Struben and others are doing. It 
is a legacy to the Cape from van Riebeck, one of 
the few gardeners the old days produced. He 
planted the great oaks which give the luxurious 
shade, the almonds, stone pines, and the ancient 
Spanish chestnut tree. 

The pictures I took at Bishopscourt are very — 
poor—I met Mrs. Carter on a day of garden visits 
and she kept her own to the very end because of 
the light. She wanted me to see it in the evening 
glow ; and thus it is cut in memory for ever for 
me; under the soft evening light in the hour of 
glamour—after the hard day. So I was not able 
to show in any of the photographs her delight- 
ful face, that beguiling, laughing, clever face, 
or any of the quality of the garden which surely 
South Africa will treasure now that she has won 
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it back to the country from the careless hands 
between. 

The paths under her pergolas were very inter- 
esting ; she made them in geometrical design of 
stones from the river, graded to size as the fruit 
farmers grade their peaches—and they were very 
picturesque. We walked upon them as she told me 
of the labour it had all meant. Her stone paths 
are worn smooth by centuries of washing, and mine 
in the far weald of Kent by centuries of feet. 

The contrast between Bishopscourt and the 
garden Miss Edith Struben is making at Claremont 
is vivid. I enjoyed meeting her more than most 
people—she is a woman big in mind and body, one 
of those people brusque and shy, curt and gentle, 
whom many meet but few are privileged to know. 
Like Nature. 

We met for the first time, for an hour or two, 
in London, and then oblivious time rolled between 
us. One day at the Cape I went to Kirstenbosch 
with Miss Metlerkamp, cicerone and friend, to see 
the Botanical Gardens, and presently from afar off 
I spied to my great pleasure the tall figure of the 
artist I remembered. I felt my face crumple 
into ingratiating smiles, hoping she might remember 


~ me too. 


“Oh, here you are!” she said, as though she 
had been waiting for me round the corner at 
Swan & Edgar’s, and I had come along a few 
minutes late. One of the nicest greetings I ever 
had. 

Miss Edith Struben has turned to her gardening 
with a gesture of courage. She has set her garden 
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striding up the mountain-slope at Claremont, and 
works among her labourers designing and modelling 
fountains and garden-seats to her own taste. 
Towering over lawns, flowers, pergolas and terrace 
is the majesty of Table Mountain; and in front 
the falling cadences of a spacious view. There is 
a great deal of blue in that garden, and the cool 
colour is intensely grateful to the eye in a land of 
hot sunlight. Blue morning-glory climbs over the 
silvery-grey thatch of the roof; blue hydrangeas 
grow along the stoep and in the wooded dell, blue 
water-lilies in the pools, agapanthus and blue cat- 
mint and Plumbago nepenthe in the borders, with 
delphiniums and heliotrope. 

That same day I saw the garden of Miss Dorothea 
Fairbridge, whose book, “‘ The Gardens of South 
Africa,” tells the story of flowers as may only be 
told by those who are privileged to live the seasons 
through and learn the intimacies of their character- 
istics at first hand. I had greatly looked forward 
to meeting this writer; but it happened at last in 
a tragic hour and she had nothing to give to the 
wanderer but the memory of a kind, withdrawn 
heart, sore with grief. I must know her still in 
her recording books. 

I saw Mrs. Jagger’s garden at Somerset West, 
but I can remember little of it except the dells of 
blue hydrangeas, because my hostess, so gentle and 
so frail, was walking close to the Valley she since 
has trod. And my heart was beside her in the 
shadowed places—not out in the sunlit garden 
beside the trout river. 


I spent a night at Vergelegen, with Sir Lionel and 
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Lady Phillips, and again I found the woman more 
interesting than the garden. There is a vital, vivid 
creature! They say of her she is “ difficult.” I 
suppose so ; most people are, who are worth while. 
Like Cecil Rhodes and Ruskin and Mr. Dykes. 
She has worked for Africa ardently, and there is one 
thing about that country—it does not forget. 

In front of her home grow the stately camphor 
trees planted long ago by the Dutch Governor 
Van der Stel, who built the house; they cast 
long shadows in the dawn which flushed the 
mountains next morning as we swam in the 
garden pool. 

Lady Phillips’s home is full of pleasant thoughts ; 
there I first saw the moonflowers—she planted them 
beside the guest chamber to make enchantment. 
As Pretoria is a garden of jacarandas, Cape Town 
might be a garden of moonflowers, they grow so 
easily there. They are flowering shrubs ; beautiful 
and unreal as the dreams of first love. The long 
white flower-trumpets fill the whole air with scent 
at night and morning. 

We talked of settlement in South Africa—of art, 
of life, of history—and then while we walked in 
her garden she told me of the desire she has for 
peace at Vergelegen; striking with her words a 
deep chord of sadness in my heart. There is no 
peace for the greatly alive; their fate is to go on 
hoping, working, suffering; they may have all 
things but peace, it seems to me. It was as 
though the tireless tides themselves had uttered 
such a wish. 

However different the pursuit of it may be, the 
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sentiment of gardening remains the same the 
whole world over. Mrs. Stiebel, of Durban, spoke 
the universal language of the soil when she told 
me the tale of her jacaranda tree! She was 
pleased with it; a nice young plant, bright with 
ferny foliage, which she bought at a sale for a 
shilling eleven years ago, and took home and 
planted. It grew into a splendid tree, a mass of 
fragrant blue every spring with flowers like the 
long blooms of wistaria. It became part of the 
home life; a beautiful thing of which the whole 
happy, noisy, healthy household was proud. When 
her first daughter married, Mrs. Stiebel planted 
seeds of the favourite tree, and raised a hundred 
and fifty seedlings. Then she planted them in her 
daughter’s new home; an avenue of young jaca- 
randas all up the drive. All from that first shilling 
tree! It is nice to think that the daughter has her 
drive planted from her mother’s garden ; from the 
seeds of the little tree which grew up with her. 

The jacaranda was brought to Africa from Ceylon 
originally ; as the “‘ gums.”’ the eucalyptus trees, 
came from Australia. At first sight the ‘“ gums”’ 
are monotonous, for they are mostly salignas grown 
in huge blocks; glaucous evergreens, of which one 
grows enormously weary in the dull scenery of 
Australia. The “‘ red gums ”’ are really very lovely 
flowery shrubs, and not strictly trees at all. Lady 
Graaf grows them up her drive. They have pink 
buds, smooth as coral, capped each with a little 
pink disk of silk lined with white ; the cap comes off 
presently and shows a close pack of pleated scarlet 
underneath. This bursts out quickly into a fluffy 
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fringe of scarlet round a cup of apple-green. It is 
like a jade thimble which wears a frilling of red 
fringe around the rim. Looking close into the jade 
thimble, one finds it hung with large beads of golden 
honey all round the sides of it; very sweet honey, 
too. The flowers grow in large pannicles or trusses 
on wide-set easy stems. There is nothing stiff or 
formal about them. They are startlingly effective 
in the mass, but all grace and flowing beauty in the 
individual. 

The English idea of the Dutch in Africa is 
largely modelled on the unattractive types de- 
scribed in certain widely-read novels. I believed 
they were very fat and drank coffee all day... . I 
-know much better now. I was taken to see Lady 
Graaf’s potentially beautiful garden at Tygerberg, 
placed on a hill-side overlooking the flats. One of 
the brightest surprises of my life was to meet that 
beautiful woman. As she came toward me I 
could hardly pull myself together in time to veil 
my complete and happy disillusionment from all 
my preconceived ideas. Lady Graaf carries her 
cropped head regally. It is a style only really 
_ admirable for fine heads and thick hair, though 
always preferable to the hot, unhygienic mess of 
hairpins, plaits, coils, curls and “ buns ”’ of former 
days. 

The real garden pilgrimage would take folk to 
Cape Province through September and the first half 
of October for the wild flowers of spring ; and then 
up to Pretoria for the flowering of the jacarandas, 
with which the city is planted ; back by Durban to 
see the flamboyants, 
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To English people, gardening in South Africa is 
very exciting ; the seasons are reversed for them, 
which makes a mighty confusion at first in sowing 
and planting ; and then the astonishing results are 
a constant surprise, for they always persist, with 
homesick pigheadedness, in trying to grow “an 
English garden,” instead of drawing upon the im- 
mense resources of the native flora—a weakness 
upon which your born South African looks with 
absolute sympathy; after all, were not the oaks 
and roses, the apples and pears of his pride brought 
originally from Europe ? 

It is startling to find how many of our own 
familiar flowers grow in those sunny gardens. 
Given shade, they can accommodate themselves, 
and this matter of shade becomes, therefore, one of 
the most vital features in every garden. Wide and 
well-built pergolas support the climbing plants, 
which are to be had in luxuriant variety, and under 
them flourish the irises, violets, delphiniums, stocks, 
and pinks. 

The Cape hyacinth is generally known as Galtonia 
candicans. It shows to best advantage when 
grown in masses. The white drooping waxen bells 
bloom with us in England in August, which is a 
particularly useful time, for it is then that our 
gardens sometimes look a little blowsy and tired. 
I must confess that I myself grow white flowers very 
sparingly. There is only one time of day when 
I really care for them; when the light is slipping 
away so fast one can almost see it go, and the dusk 
is about to pass into night. Then the white flowers 
leap into the gloom with a sudden pale flame, as 
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though they kept some inward light stored for this 
moment, and they remain luminous long after the 
other flowers of the garden have passed into the 
dark. But during the day I find white flowers 
trying, and except for Our Lady’s lilies, of which 
one can never have too many, grow very few. 

Delphiniums thrive well anywhere in South 
Africa, though they are entirely plants of the 
north, being originally derived from Swizterland 
and Siberia. 

The matter of namesake flowers is very enter- 
taining. Blackmore and Langdon, of Bath, have 
paid me the pretty compliment of naming a del- 
phinium after me; it is a very early bloomer, 
a pale single blue with what is called in the 
catalogues a black eye. But it is not at all a 
black eye to me. It is a little pointed, furry foxy 
face; and reminds me of nothing so much as a 
litter of Siamese kittens. The flowers are set 
loosely on the stems, making an easy decorative 
spike, and these adorable little faces dance in the 
wind, full of play and nonsense. 

Before I left Africa I grew almost accustomed 
- to seeing snapdragons growing. as tall and broad 
as hollyhocks; and zinnias the size of large 
dahlias. These last grow wild all over the veld, 
and in every homely ditch by the road or rail-side. 
But the best seeds of the immense florist’s forms 
are imported from America. . 

The vast extent of the country and the shortage 
of white population make for the inevitable waste 
of time and effort which those conditions entail in 
every young land. A small instance comes to 
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mind. I saw Miss Struben bending over a bed of 
tiny plants of newly-imported Nepeta Mussini in 
her garden at Claremont. She was anxious to 
know if they would grow in South Africa, and had 
been to an infinity of pains, expense, and time to 
comply with the stringent laws which regulate the 
importation of plants. Three weeks later I saw a 
stout border of catmint in an Orange Free State 
garden, and I learned from my hostess that her 
mother had found it growing wild at Vrede ! 

Lupins are favourite flowers in every garden— 
though I never saw them grouped to as good a 
colour harmony as can be easily achieved with the 
magnificent named varieties now in commerce. 
Of these, Happiness remains as of old the 
richest wine-purple shade of all ; other rich shades 
are in Daphne Crowe, Grandeur, Milton, Memories, 
Bennyside, and Intensity. The most attractive of 
them is Daphne Crowe, a clear, rich mauve-purple 
with a uniform graceful tendency to twist in the 
spike. I like the twist myself, though some growers 
regard it as a blemish. It is seen to great advan- 
tage when king’s spear or eremurus is grouped 
near by. A flowing movement in the ultimate 
twist of the tall eremuri repeats itself in the fre- 
quent twist of the lesser lupin spires ; the lines of 
the two compose admirably, and give that feeling 
of music which is inseparable from harmonious 
design. 

Some people call eremurus by the name of king’s 
spear, and some by the name of the giant asphodel. 
These magnificent flowers like to go into deep, rich, 
well-drained soil that is emphatically not wet or 
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sticky. To grow this stately plant on heavy soil 
one must dig out quite three feet deep, put in brick 
rubble, broken tiles, etc., and fill the hole with sandy 
loam, leaf mould, wood ashes, sand, and well-rotted 
manure. Eremuri once established should not be 
disturbed. They take a long time, two or three 
years, to flower ; but they are worth waiting for. 

A shaded lupin planting in pinks and reds is to be 
found in Lighthouse, Gladstone, Highlander, Wan- 
derer, Marion Cran, Pink Pearls and Downer’s 
Delight. The last-named is the reddest named 
lupin in commerce,.and a very fine red it is, as most 
of us know by now. The clearest pink of all is 
Marion Cran, a very telling and beautiful self colour, 
which lights up to sheer brilliance in the sun. 
Wanderer, an attractive full-furnished sturdy lupin, 
a little blunt in form and not very tall, approaches 
but does not equal the vivid clarity of my name- 
sake. 

A colour harmony in pinks and purples which 
would be very effective can be gained with Inten- 
sity, Daphne Crowe, Happiness, Marion Cran, 
Lighthouse, and Bennyside. 

In blues the daintiest colour is Artist, and the 
deepest New Blue, both Kate and Traveller are 
blue and white, and Hawker a good pale blue. 

They are all grown by Downer, the lupin specialist 
- of Drayton Manor Nurseries, Chichester, Sussex. 
I give the address in self-defence ; for a heavy mail- 
bag is over-weighted with inquiries from readers 
who want to know where to get the varieties of this 
or of that. 

I never speak of lupins without remembering 
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how ‘“‘ Mabel’s border’”’ of lupins came into my 
Surrey garden. It was all through a goose. That 
goose was a real garden-lover ; you find one some- 
times in a gaggle. Lady Phillips has one at 
Somerset West who adores the gardener and 
follows him through all his jobs. 

There are stories in the garden—written by 
friends in colour and laughter, written in the 
flowers they have planted, for of course the greatest 
joy of the garden is sharing it! The grey goose 
understood that, for she developed a habit of 
calling upon me and walking about the place, 
passionately watching every operation in the in- 
tervals of eating all the grass she could lay beak 
upon. Geese are not really very tidy garden com- 
panions, and she used to embarrass me at times 
with so much attention; but she had a curious 
quick way of glancing out of her bright eye, while 
she made strange conversational noises in her long 
throat, so that I came in time to her way of think- 
ing, and would watch her reluctant departure in 
the evenings, loitering at the end of the procession, 
while she looked back sentimentally over the long 
shadows of sunset. . 

Nearly every day this bird—which did not belong 
to me and had no right at all inside my garden 
gate—would detach herself from her party when it 
was let out into the field, and come straight to my 
lawn; pottering about, watching all that was 
going on. As far as I could see she only ate grass, 
but I have never been perfectly sure . . 

Gardens are full of unfinished stories; like 
Scheherazade. 
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The grey goose vanished one day, I never knew 
where ; I fear it went the way of its kind. But it 
left behind another tale without any end—con- 
cerning the hollyhock seeds. 

I like single hollyhocks best, and like to raise my 
own seedlings ; so one soft spring morning I set 
out when the tulips and the arabis were nodding 
in a warm west wind, big with unshed rain, and 
made for the spare frame under the quickset edge. 

The Siamese kitten being an optimist, climbed 
into a guelder rose close by, and tried to look like 
a greenfly to tempt the tom-tits near; the goose 
arranged her feathers with one beady bright eye 
on the morning’s work. I fussed about over the 
frame, all full of a busy-ness to make things com- 
fortable for the funny hollyhock seeds, which are 
exactly like tiny oyster-shells ; I laid them on the 
ground beside the trug. And when I looked round 
for them they had gone... I never found them, 
either. They just went—paper and all. Nothing 
was different. There was the silly puss up above, 
still hopeful—there was my boon companion tweak- 
ing her feathers, and watching me just as usual ; 
she did not seem to have moved an inch. 

Absurd things, geese. I must suspect her, but I 
never knew. 

And anyway, whether she ate a whole bed of 
potential hollyhocks or not, whether she was in 
turn herself eaten or not, she had a lot of fun out 
of the garden, for she had enough personality to 
strike out a line for herself and stick to it. Geese 
are conventional creatures, seldom permitting them- 
selves to express any opinion outside the daily 
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social round. And so this one achieved the re- 
ward of original minds, and passed into history. 

One day I was telling the mysterious story of the 
vanished seeds to three friends from London, 
who had come down to the pretty pine-clad country 
for a summer holiday. We were in the flagged 
garden, I remember. I had planted a few young 
hollyhocks there, from the second instalment of 
seeds, and they had thriven greatly, as those plants 
always will if they can find a root-run under cool 
flat stones. (A tip I have learned from years of 
watching and passed on to many garden friends.) 
Pretty Mabel looked up at the tall spires which 
carried their wide silken saucers of peach and 
scarlet, crimson and cream far above her head. 
And she cast upon me the look which is reserved 
for Ananiases. It was plain that the propor- 
tions of bird-beak and hollyhock plant were to her 
incompatible. 

“The seeds, you know,” I said humbly—‘ the 
seeds are very little.” 

She remained unconvinced, the others silent, 
and I pondered the hard fate of those who confine 
their histories to facts. 

They went back to London, and made the seed- 
story into a legend. Anything beyond the pale of 
belief in that London household became thereafter 
“a goose-tale.”’ 

But the stars in their courses fought for me, and 
the following May the trio came visiting once more 
at the time when I was about to sow more seeds. 
Lupins, this time. Restitution of narrative rights 
was ahead, I could see, if I seized my chance. Into 
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a slim young palm, therefore, I poured a score or 
two of little brown seeds. 

“Come and help me,” I said. “I want to fill 
that border with big spikes of pink ’’—and pointed 
airily to a long grass path, receiving with phlegm 
the glance of pity more commonly given to those 
who are mad. 

Off we set, down the stone path under nodding 
snowballs of the guelder rose, past a fairy bank of 
snow-white broom and so to a fine, crumby nursery 
bed, where we committed the little brown pellets 
to the magics of mother earth. 

Tatty-Bogle, a trifle bored because this ceremony 
was common knowledge to him, sat licking his dusty 
paws, while he shot a piercing glance now and 
again at the unbelieving Miss from wide blue eyes. 
He had grown into a hefty fellow by this time, and 
bothered no more about tom-tits. Rabbits were 
more in his line. We threaded a reel of black 
cotton on sticks over the small patch of earth, to 
protect the seed from chaffinches, and I made her 
promise to come in July and help transplant the 
seedlings into another bed about a foot apart to 
give them plenty of room to develop. And so she 
did, helping me with great zest to move the babies. 
She returned to town apparently with tales of in- 
terest, for the whole trio arrived again, on a soft 
October day, to plant out “ Mabel’s lupins” 
either side the long grass path where they were 
designed to remain and to bloom. 

That was a jolly day. One of the days that give 
to the full the sense of joy ina garden. I[ had had 
the ground well cultivated long enough ahead for 
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it to be well and truly settled, and the young lupins 
had not lacked care to bring them along into fine 
little plants, with strong, characteristic fern-like 
foliage. I watched the faces of my town friends 
as they lifted the plants carefully under direc- 
tion of Tatty-Bogle (and mistress) and took 
them down to plant in ‘“ Mabel’s border.” 
Already, I could see, the wonder of the earth 
had begun to catch at the souls of these city- 
dwellers. Fine-set and sensitive though they 
were from the constant play of mind upon mind 
in crowded places, their experience had never yet 
led them to this act. They daily touched steel 
and stone, their lives were bounded by brick 
walls, their feet trod cement. They had never 
before laid their hands in service upon the 
incalculable and bounteous Earth. They had 
never found for themselves Nature’s own well- 
spring of inspiration and interest. 

When the lupins were all planted the ground 
looked very empty. All that brown earth for 
those absurd little tufts of green, so far apart! 
They wanted to plant more things “to fill up,” 
but here I grew unexpectedly firm. 

“You may put a border of thrift close to the 
hedge, but nothing else.”’ 

We got some large old tufts of armeria, and I 
taught them how to pull the moss-like clumps 
apart, and bury the long brown whiskery roots at 
orderly intervals all down the edging, and how to 
press the earth firmly around them. 

When the blue autumnal mists began to creep 
up the valley, and the little winds of sunset brushed 
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across the singing pines, the thrift was all in and the 
border done. 

Of course I took special care of that path in the 
months to come ; but there is always an element of 


chance in gardening . . . the weather, and one 
thing and another... so where the stars 
favoured me was in that it really was a lovely 
display. 


I waited till the border was in full bloom and 
then sent the invitation to come and see “‘ Mabel’s 
border.” 

They came instantly, like people before a race 
only waiting for the word “go!” I led them 
through the pinewood, to the border; and I can 
see them now—those three faces. So might mortals 
look into Paradise ; with a happy, wistful wonder. 

Tatty settled himself at our feet, perceiving that 
this was to be a long and silent séance; his dark 
paws tucked in, his little body full of purring, for 
he felt content in the air. 

And there, written on the hill-side in a glowing 
border of Surrey lupins, was another goose-tale— 
a credited one this time—in the endless book of the 
joys of the garden. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE FLOWER FARM IN THE HILLS 


There is peace 
In this utter remoteness; a healing surcease 
Of the fret of mankind ; the horizon so wide, 
So solemn and still, leaves the heart satisfied 
With its peace. 
Madeleine Holland. 


the hills I had the feeling of being upon 

a pilgrimage. It was because that letter 
from the woman there, had invaded the rhythms 
of my work in England with a new measure, so 
that I was no longer happy footing it to the old 
tunes, but needs must go across the seas to learn 
how people trod another. Ordinary established 
ways of life looked dull beside the romance of her 
adventure ; I wondered what I should find when 
I got there, if the actual life could possibly be as 
attractive as her words had made it sound when I 
read them in Kent. Perhaps it would be a slick 
sophisticated business after all—commercial in its 
ideals and without the spirit of courage which I had 
seemed to feel in her words. 

It was with a sinking heart that I scrambled 
into the train for Stellenbosch on my progress 
toward a shrine which imagination had built. 
Yet, however dull or ordinary the visit might prove 
to be, one thing remained indestructible to which 
I could cling for refreshment, and that was the 
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big fact that these women had transplanted a 
Suffolk industry to a distant country utterly 
unknown to them ; there was vision in that; and 
it is, after all, only the dreamers who accomplish 
anything. At the least these women had learned 
how life may be lived in the southern lands—they 
knew, too, the flaming purple and rose of these 
sunsets ; had waked to the splendid morns. .. . 
They could not be quite ordinary after that, I 
reflected, watching the changing panorama of 
mountain and sea from the carriage window. They 
had “left all and followed”; they had heard a 
call; they were of the elect. 

Mostly the women of England know a cramped 
horizon among unadventurous crowds. They live 
close-herded in large cities, travel in tubes and 
buses, dance, eat in restaurants and clubs; enjoy 
life in the manner of the multitude. Those 
who like that way of living do well to abide by it. 
For them there is no message in this story. One 
might envy them their easy consolations, knowing 
the heartache of those others who hear the distant 
call—the call of the land, urgent and keen as 
hunger or thirst. 3 

Because of the public part of my garden-life, I 
am constantly meeting women at home who have 
heard that land-call, and, to appease it, have 
turned to gardening. Sometimes they can make 
their life among the growing things fit in with 
things by making a hobby of their gardens ; 
finding entertainment among the myriad small 
sweet happenings ; giving to their flowers the time 
and energy other women give to bridge and social 
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amusements, finding thus a solution of their 
troubles. 

But there are others—I know well how very 
many there are—who love gardening with a 
difference. They have touched the earth, felt 
the heart of it, and they cannot be happy in 
any other way than by working under the open 
sky at the mysteries of growth. Having discovered 
their vocation, being single-hearted, they give up 
their lives to it. 

They train at Swanley or some other college, 
take a horticultural degree and then look round 
for opportunities of following their profession. 
Some are fortunate enough to secure salaried posts 
as head-gardeners, some enter the perilous arena 
of competition as “‘ nurserymen,”’ or commercial 
orchardists in our overcrowded island, where 
high land-values, heavy income-tax and rapacious 
middlemen load the dice against such enterprise. 
But a large number find themselves, at the end 
of their training, adrift—very much at_ sea. 
They write asking advice of me. . . bewildered 
lecters:s. bas 

Lost in thought of such women, and of what 
I should be able to tell them of gardening in South 
Africa when I returned to England, I nearly forgot 
to alight at Stellenbosch—a pretty town, with 
running streams down its streets, which are shaded 
by large avenues of oak. It is an important 
educational centre and, excepting Cape Town, the 
oldest settlement in South Africa ; besides Victoria 
College it has a laboratory and school of Science, 
and the South African Conservatorium of Music ; 
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so it was with lively curiosity that I wandered 
about its leafy arcades before I ordered tea at the 
hotel, and a cab to take me over the pass to 
Banhoek and the flower farm. Stellenbosch is 
in the centre of a fertile fruit-growing district, 
largely laid out in vineyards, and is the most-farmed 
wine district in the Union. Sir William Hoy 
gave me a note of introduction to see the process 
of wine-making, of which.I am all ignorant. But 
it was too early in the year, being still January. 
The grapes ripen in March and April. I was sorry, 
for the Bacchic legend left me curious. 

Presently I found myself on the mountain road 
toward Banhoek, passing between miles of well- 
established fruit orchards ; and the car discharged 
me by a small plank bridge, nearly lost in a thicket 
of bamboos, on a white road fringed with nectarine 
orchards, which led into a place of attractive 
smells. A curly narrow track wound between tall 
shrubs and grasses till the next bridge came in 
sight (a single plank flung precariously across the 
deep cutting of the stream) and the flower farm 
lay in view. 

I lingered. This was the end of a long, long 
journey. The two girls away up the hill-side, in 
white linen smocks, bending over some task, must 
be those I had come to see; but for the moment 
I would study in silence the aspect of the home they 
had chosen to make in their adventurous stride 
so far from Britain. A little low house, with 
a wide, pillared stoep, was set high above the 
farm on the side of the hill. It looked into an 
immensity of distance, thick with fruit orchards, 
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over hill and plain, to clear-cut distant mountain 
peaks—a view so free and ranging, so full of beauty 
that it must colour every hour of life for the two 
girls who live with it. 

On the opposite hill was a primitive goat-house 
built of reeds, and away up the scarp among harsh 
mountain scrub were white nannies, browsing. 

The two sunburned girls came hurrying down 
the slope, carrying their tools and baskets. Sleeve- 
less tunics showed their brown arms; they wore 
their hair shingled, and no hats; thick shoes, 
thick stockings rolled below the knee, and shorts 
completed their free and easy kit. 

I met the candid glance of two pairs of blue eyes, 
learned their laughter, touched their hands, and 
every misgiving fell away as the burden fell from 
Christian’s back. 

Laughing, we crossed the plank bridge over the 
spruit: a bit of a Blondin act; clambered up a 
steep path hung with “ black-eyed-susans,’’ to the 
little terrace below their stoep, and I was absorbed 
without ado into the life of the farm. 

Miss Stanford was the writer of that disturbing 
letter ; it was she who had the original idea of the 
herb-drying enterprise. She started it with another 
pioneer-spirit, Miss Sanders, and together they 
built the simple house and started their venture. 
But Miss Sanders was not long in the land before 
she married a Rhodesian, and when I arrived 
Miss Stanford had another girl with her; Miss 
Bolus, a name well known in South Africa though 
this maiden was English. She was trained at 
Swanley College in Kent, and watching her I saw 
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that she had been well trained. There was nothing 
slipshod about her ways, nor was she an idler. 

The little white house had two sitting-rooms, a 
spare bedroom, kitchen and bathroom; the girls 
slept out on the stoep, which had a wooden floor 
and four rough brick pillars. There was not much 
furniture, but what there was, was mostly teak ; 
settle tables,, windsor chairs and a desk. There 
were many books; and everywhere was the 
pleasant aromatic smell of dried herbs. 

The flower farm fills the cup of the hills with 
fragrance. 

All day long the sun pours hot rays down steep 
hill-side, down kloof and crag, till the little farm 
in the hollow below, growing its sweet herbs, its 
wild geraniums, mint, lavender, marjoram, verbena, 
slanjbos, rosemary, carnations, violets, and wild 
sages, brims like a full bowl with rich scents. 
When a wind stirs in the red gums by the road-side 
above, some of them overflow, and spill abroad ; 
but mostly the perfumes lie, heavy and warm, 
cupped in the hollow by the spruit. 

Small rills of precious water flow from springs 
‘in those hills, and the trickle of their flowing makes 
a cool, delicious sound in the palpitating heat. 
The spirit of poetry is there writing its wayward 
song in rhythms of changing music. 

Being a visitor I was put in the spare room, to 
the glory of which I retired with pangs which I hid, 
being a well-trained guest. The stoep was nearer 
the stars, but I had to take pride of place ; though 
a gipsy sang in my heart. 

At five we were watching the sun rise over the 
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mountains, and after bathing in cold water tapped 
into the bathroom from a spring in the hills we 
breakfasted on tea, fruit and eggs, chattering of 
their flowery adventure. 

They grow sweet herbs and dry them for the 
shops; they candy flower-petals and fragrant 
leaves for London; grow violets and carnations 
for the Johannesburg market ; and dry the petals 
of the mountain wild flowers to make the coloured 
African potpourri, which is quite unlike that made 
in England. 

I poured the stuff out in my hands from the 
sample bags they showed me; dark red heather 
bells, and others of an orange-red; rose-pink 
heather, and blue cornflower petals; a dark blue 
kind of crocus and brilliant orange trumpets of 
some velvet-petalled flower. Mixed together, the 
various colours made a wonderful harmony. 

“| like this best,” I said, lifting up some of the 
last ones in my hands. 

The girls laughed. 

“You would!’ they said. “It is far and away 
the most difficult to get. It is daccha, an aphro- 
disiac drug; the natives smoke the leaves, and 
the Government has a law forbidding anyone to 
have it. When we asked the natives to pick the 
bright flowers for us they said ‘ Yes,’ but never 
brought them. They would bring other flowers 
and give reasons for bringing them, but never 
explain why the daccha was not brought.” 

At last, after being greatly puzzled by all this 
coyness, the Englishwomen learned the reason for it 
and ceased to ask for the orange-coloured petals, 
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but as the flower itself has no drug property they 
would go up and gather them for themselves. It 
was not a job they cared for as the ants also love 
daccha ; they pour out of the blossoms covering 
the picker and everything. Yet it was the love- 
liest and bravest of all their potpourri colours. 
They showed me the bushes growing wild, the 
brilliant velvety flowers grow in whorls around 
tall stems, as some of the primulas do, and 
bergamot. 

One day last year when I was at Vincent Square, 
among the rare and new plants on the stand 
reserved for these exhibits, I was surprised to see 
a sturdy pot plant of daccha, labelled by its long 
Latin name “ Leonitus Leonurus.’’ It carried me 
back to Africa in a swimming second, and the scores 
of times I had seen it in the remoter parts of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, as well as 
Cape Province. I grew to look for it because I had 
admired the flowers and was interested in the story 
of the plant. 

Later, when I was staying at Gum Tree, my 
hostess, who was keenly interested in the flora of the 
-country, told me that daccha has an insignificant 
mauve flower and is an annual, growing about three 
feet high. She said Leonitus Leonurus is a hand- 
some red flower of the salvia order, and that 
Leonitus Intermedia is a Cape plant bearing its 
orange flowers in whorls. She believed the yellow 
form to be a kind of wild hop; but Marloth says 
it is daccha. 

I have never learned who was right ; but remem- 
bering the attitude of the natives at Banhoek 
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towards the orange-whorled plant, the name I 
saw given to it by the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and Marloth’s remark, I think it was possible that 
she was mistaken. 

While we were talking of the potpourri the 
telephone rang and an order for Cape gooseberries 
came through, so we set out to pick them. Every- 
thing the girls grow is profitable; the tomatoes, 
melons, artichokes and sea-kale as well as the 
sweet-smelling herbs. 

The low gooseberry bushes made hinges in our 
backs as the sun grew hotter toward the noon ; 
they have got soft grey woolly leaves on long 
purple stems—under the boughs hang crinkly 
balloonlets all along the stem as our own goose- 
berries do; in each balloon is a golden globe 
about the size of a marble, with a silken shining 
skin. After tasting these, one knows why South 
Africans look homesick when they taste our English 
gooseberries ; they think them an insipid, indeed, 
a horrible fruit! We picked on industriously, the 
rustling dry shells, each holding its one golden 
globe, piled up in our baskets, while the sun grew 
higher and hotter. 

There was one bush among the rows which 
bore a very large fruit—almost like a little yellow 
tomato, of a particularly aromatic flavour. Some 
of them we set aside for sowing; in a couple of 
years these would be in bearing—and the largest 
seeds of them sown again. 

That is the way improvements are made, by 
seed selection. I surveyed the chosen ones with 
interest ; maybe in years to come there will be 
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a famous strain of Cape gooseberries marketed as 
the Stanford, or Bloem Erf ! 

Bloem Erf is the nameof the flower farm. It means 
a flowery plot. An “erf”’ is a little plot of land. 


While we worked they told me of the experi- 
ments they had made, with the help of a professor 
in Stellenbosch, in distilling perfumes from the 
sweet-scented flowers, especially the many wild 
geraniums. Lack of capital had held them up; 
but I am sure that a great future waits for the 
Union in this industry. 

The South African rite of ‘““ Elevenses ’’ meant in 
that idyllic place peaches and home-made oatmeal 
biscuits eaten in the shade of the stoep, where a 
passion vine clambered up the pillars. Robins 
came boldly to our feet picking up biscuit crumbs; 
the goats “ baa’d’”’ to each other among the scrub 
of the opposite hill, and doves called from the red 
gums beyond the spruit. 

Presently a pupil came in for an hour’s coaching, 
so Miss Bolus and I sat and weighed out the morn- 
ing’s picking; the papery cases of the “ goose- 
berries’ rustled softly as they poured out upon 
‘the scales. 

‘‘ Elevenses ”’ are a feature of South African life ; 
the day’s housework is always over by eleven, for 
the women there have learned to simplify domestic 
life indoors to a fine point, aided by the blessed 
and constant sunshine, which makes it pleasanter 
to spend most of one’s time out of doors. After 
lunch the siesta hour’ wraps everyone in sleepy 
silence, till life wakes again with a hum about tea- 
time as the cool of the evening draws on. 
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When the ‘“ gooseberry” order was done we 
sat round the teak table, neatly spread with paper 
to save its polish, yarning away while we crystallised 
verbena leaves. We picked the tenderest little 
leaves off the fragrant boughs, painted each with 
white of egg, and then sugared it. The Swanley- 
trained girl laid her leaves out in neat rows, very 
tidy and efficient ; ours looked like jig-saw puzzles 
in comparison. We were so pleased with her 
sense of design that she was given petals of car- 
nations, delphiniums, violets and roses to crystallise 
that we might enjoy the effects she made. 

As we talked she told me she was coming back 
to England before she finally made up her mind 
exactly where she would settle in Africa, and we 
proceeded to make assignations for future meetings 
in London and Kent. She was a tall, good-looking 
girl with deep-set blue eyes, a very Diana in her 
land-girl’s kit, which was a linen smock or linen 
tunic, breeches and thick stockings to protect the 
legs from thorns and brambles, and thick brogue 
shoes. She was the coffee queen in the tiny 
community and Miss Stanford the fritter queen, and 
I won temporary rank as the washing-up queen. 

Miss Stanford is the moving spirit of the enter- 
prise ; her preferences led her to this austere life, 
clean and wholesome, utterly simple, hard and 
keen ; she fights for success at the work she loves, 
employing no hired labour, toiling alone on the 
farm, and doing her own housework, with a partner 
when she can find one. Progress is necessarily slow, 
because she has not the capital which makes adven- 
tureeasy. But courage and native wit have carried 
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her far from the stale and trodden roads of Europe ; 
she has won out toa larger land, a kinder climate, and 
the limitless hope of the younger nations. 

There is in her effort the true stuff of romance. 
She loved tilth, and so she made a flower farm, full 
of fragrant herbs, in the heart of the African hills. 

Women like this are poets, and lovers, mothers, 
priestesses of the soil. 

“I wonder why everyone does not come out 
here to live,’’ I said, looking once more at the 
unimagined blue of the hills. ‘I suppose they 
are afraid of being lonely.” 

She smiled cheerfully. 

“You can’t be lonely when you have found the 
House Beautiful,’ she answered. 

I understood her. Anyone who loves that poem 
of Stevenson’s is at one with the heart of romance, 
and is fitted to walk the path of the brave who 
share the calm cycle of nature and think the long 
thoughts of an unharassed soul. In my secret heart 
I believe that a great many British men and women 
possess that wisdom. Americans call us sentimen- 
tal, but it is the poet-heart of romance in us—the 
eye of the visionary which makes us pioneers. 

I found myself neglecting the verbena leaves 
which I was supposed to be crystallising while I 
thought about those two nice women up here 
alone in the hills; till I was called to my senses 
by a terrible buzzing up in the ceiling. 

“There!” said Miss Stanford following my 
eyes. ‘“‘ That is the fly gardeners love; it lays 
its eggs up in a nest every year here—a fresh one 
—see there are three of them, one for each year ; 
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it catches caterpillars and seals them up inside 
for the babies to eat when they are hatched.” 

I was much interested. The mother fly was 
buzzing about noisily, outside one of the nests which 
was of clay, exactly like a house-marten’s nest. 
There they sat, the three little clay houses, plastered 
neatly against the wall under the ceiling just as 
the birds place their clay houses under the eaves. 

A big black and white cat came in suddenly, all ofa 
bustle to attend tosomething orotherveryimportant. 


“‘There’s Herbert! It is time we milked the 
goats.” 


And Herbert, well aware of thirst, superintended 
our departure clamorously. A dish of water-melon 
rinds, a basin of bran, a milking pail and off we 
went to call the nannies home; Herbert being 
assured that we were well away, seated himself 
under the kitchen table by his empty saucer to 
await our fortunate return. 

We made the Blondin passage over the narrow 
plank again, climbed the opposite hill, and the 
white goats came scampering down to the tumble- 
down shed, greedily baa-ing for tit-bits; they 
were the deep-milking Saanen goats; fine heads, 
slender necks, broad hips, and big, thin-skinned 
udders, soft as silk, richly full. 

They were called Bokhe and Blossom. Bokhe 
was very turbulent at the sight of a stranger though 
I was propitiatory and ingratiating, for I am fond 
of goats. I used to keep them in Surrey and I like 
their aggravating, obstinate, affectionate ways. I 
decided she was cross because her toe nails were 
too long; they impeded her prancings—and I 
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promised to cut them for her before I left, being 
accomplished in goat manicure. 

When they were tied up for the night we took the 
brimming pail homewards; treading among bushes of 
soft grey-green slanjbos exactly the colour of artemi- 
sia, and with the same clean, bitter smell. They 
make beds of it in Africa; springy, fragrant mat- 
tresses of slanjbos; just as they cut the balsam 
boughs in Canada, to sleep upon, when camping out. 

We found Herbert squinting at his saucer under 
the kitchen table in an ecstasy of hope; and filled 
it without delay to his enormous relief. 

The bathroom water by now was sun-warmed, 
a perfect luxury after the summer heat of the day. 
Emerging refreshed, I found Herbert on guard 
outside, washing his face and piously purring; he 
had smelt cheese fritters frying, and was developing 
further needs. 

Later, I sympathised with his emotion, for the 
fritters were exceedingly good ; made of porridge, 
flour, eggs and cheese; a Dutch dish. These, 
with junket of the new milk, rich coffee, and 
passion fruit, made our feast, eaten with doors and 
windows wide to the mountain peaks, flushed with 
purple and rose in the afterglow of sunset. 

In the starlight we sat on the stoep while I told 
them the tale of how the letter had come into my 
little medieval Kentish home on a grey day of 
autumn and made pictures for me of their home out 
here—of my fears lest it would all be different when 
I get there—of how her phrase “ cool nights under 
the stars’ had rung in my heart past bearing— 
Herbert, sated and bulbous, asleep at our feet. 
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The happy, simple days slid by. I have met 
Miss Bolus since then in England but I do not know 
if Miss Stanford and I are ever destined to meet 
again; the time I spent under her roof was one 
of a cloistered peace ; rarely happy. 

One evening as we sat chatting over the coffee 
queen’s excellent brew after the day’s work was done, 
we saw a lantern bobbing its way through the bam- 
boos by the spruit ; it came over the Blondin bridge 
and up past the black-eyed-susans to our feet. 

A voice came up from the dark. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Cran ? ” 

I peered down disconsolate. Here I was, thou- 
sands of miles from London on a mountain-side 
in the dark, and callers had arrived. 

“Who is it ?”’ I said morosely. 

But it was delightful when they scrambled up 
on to the stoep and showed themselves to be the 
“Jeffrey girls.’ I need not have worried. The 
ordinary time-wasters do not come calling thus. 

By degrees I learned that every one you meet 
in Africa, is interesting. They all have some 
quality ; are all worth while. 

I wonder in what part of the world I shall meet 
those two girls again. The first time I came across 
their track, they were packing apples in British 
Columbia in those Canadian orchards among 
the lakes and mountains. They were on their way 
back from China where they had learned Mah-Jong, 
a complicated game which they imported into 
London; where for a while it threatened the 
supremacy of bridge! The next time I saw them, 
they were making pottery in a. Chelsea studio— 
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and now we met among the sweet scents of an 
African herb-farm. 

We had a wonderful evening. 

Five women, travellers and workers all, with 
plenty to say of this and that—time to say it and 
such a land to say it in! 

Those are the jewelled hours in life. 

The girls were still about their world-gadding, it 
appeared. They were packing peaches for Colonel 
and Mrs. Alston at Seven Rivers, and were 
presently due at an up-country sheep farm to make 
a garden on the Karoo and keep the stud books. 

Wherever they go they work; and they see the 
world. As the end of their days, when they are 
old and tired of travel, when the memory trees 
rustle in still twilights, those two will not be dull. 
They have possessed the round world in their prime. 
I wonder why more women do not go and do likewise. 

They made appointments with us for a tennis 
party and a dance,—recreations, which, with swim- 
ming, are most common in South Africa. 

We watched them go at last, lantern in hand ; 
the light ran up the tall bamboos, and lit the red 
gum blossoms; soon. they were lost in the tall 
grasses, but still the light flickered the way they went. 

A cricket came out on the stoep chirruping loudly. 
A welcome visitor who brings luck, and eats ants. 

Herbert was shoo’ed out of the way, and the camp 
beds brought out where the tired, sun-browned 
girls slept, profoundly at rest, through the “ cool 
night under the stars.”’ 

I left them sorrowfully when the time came. 

And I forgot to cut Bokhe’s toe-nails, too." 


CHAPTER V 


AMONG THE PEACHES AT ELGIN 


It is prayer, 
This knowledge of oneness with Nature. I dare 
In this infinite solitude, virgin and grand, 
To feel God is near, to acknowledge His hand. 
It is prayer. 
Madeleine Holland. 


NE day I received aletter froma Miss Murray 

() asking me to come and stay awhile among 

the peach orchards at Elgin in Cape 
Province. 

It is very difficult to know how to spend only a 
few months in a great country to the utmost ad- 
vantage, when one is anxious to tell the true tale 
of that land to a public, thousands of miles away. 
I wanted to see all I could before I must hurry 
back to the Chelsea Flower Show in England and 
all the mass of garden work waiting there; I had 
seen a little of the peach and nectarine orchards at 
Banhoek and wondered if I had not better save 
time to see something of Natal. I consulted my 
counsellor and friend Miss Metlerkamp; she said 
I was by no means to miss meeting Miss Murray, 
and seeing her fine commercial orchards. So I 
wrote back accepting her invitation, and owe to 
a sister of the pen this new, delightful friend. 

The journey to her home will always remain in 
my memory clear as a cameo because of a little cat. 

Somewhere on the Sir Lowry Pass is a jade-eyed 
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kitten; just at the top, before the road begins to 
bend down towards Elgin near the place where the 
railway—far below the road—takes its plunge into 
a tunnelled mountain side. 

My companion stopped the car, snorting and 
bubbling, and silently, sleepily, I followed when 
he started to climb down the rocks; a little way 
down out of reach of the Pass Road, we sat on a 
hot flat boulder, surveying a brilliant panorama 
of mountains, bay and sea, far far below. 

The full Cape sunshine beat upon the senses, 
drugging them with utter well-being. Lazily the 
golden afternoon crept under heavy eyelids; my 
companion went off hunting for wild gladioli, and 
I stayed alone with the mountains, the sun, the 
sea, and my thoughts. The only sign of habitation 
within miles was a rough hovel down the steep 
slope. Up above, in the kloof, among the rocks 
under blue sky facing a blue sea, grew, side by side 
with proteas and watsonias, the myriad lesser wild 
flowers of Africa—a tapestried blaze of colour. 

I reviewed my day. . . . The waking at crystal 
dawn, the robin’s song under a passion-vine on the 
stoep, the bath in brisk water from the mountain 
spring ; and then a long, early drive by Cape cart, 
over the hills from Banhoek to Stellenbosch, pur- 
sued by the cheery farewells of the two girl flower- 
- farmers: those jolly girls working away among their 
herbs and lavender. . . . at Stellenbosch the change 
into an open touring car, in which I had been taken to 
see a Dutchman’s tobacco farm, then a fruit farm of 
grapes and peaches and figs ; after that, a poultry 
farm and two famous gardens at Somerset West. 
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I was glad of this moment’s breathing space, in a 
hot and crowded day. Soon we must take the dusty 
road again for Elgin, to meet my unknown hostess. 

Wild bees hummed among the flowers, a tiny 
bird ran up and down his bush, making a sound 
like a tinkle of small silver bells ; and from far away 
overhead, where trees grew in the deep kloof sides 
of an old abandoned trail, throbbed the pleading 
note of doves; the peace and warmth soaked 
gratefully into my frozen British bones. 

A sound, slight as thought, stirred the air... 
I became aware that I was no longer alone, and 
turned to look. 

It sat there, against the rocks, with its feet placed 
neatly together and a bedraggled wisp of hair 
coiled tidily round them. It sat upright, as those 
Egyptian cats do, which you see in glass cases in 
museums. 

A little white kitten, looking out with friendly 
eyes of jade. Not emerald eyes; not the clear 
transparent green we know in cats at home, but 
an opaque jade-green ; of the colour of turquoise 
when it goes “off ’’—the colour of fine, apple- 
green jade. I have never seen such a colour before, 
and I have handled many cats. 

The little one looked up and purred. 

Now I had not touched it, nor had I meant to, 
for it was such an unkempt piece of goods, and so 
dirty, that it made no call on the senses. But that 
instant response to the mere friendly gesture of a 
glance was too generous to be ignored. I turned 
and delicately stroked the little frame ; feeling with 
dismay a sharp ridged spine and pointed shoulders. 
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The kitten purred louder than ever: boiling 
over affectionately. 

I lifted it on to my lap, where it settled immedi- 
ately, as if it had come home; a little frame of 
paper thinness; a featherweight body, hardly 
enough to house the stout heart. 

It was not lost, or it would have cried and told 
me so. It behaved as a cat does near its home. 
Probably it lived in that hovel, below, with 
natives, who are not kind to animals, but perhaps 
it had once known or belonged to whites; and 
that was why it came to pass the time of day with 
this strange, white woman. 

I looked at it carefully. It was healthy, but 
emaciated and uncared for; the type was different 
from any we breed at home. There, our short- 
haired whites have pointed, upright ears and blue 
eyes. These ears were set wide apart on a broad 
base, pointed well forward, fiercely “‘ feathered,”’ 
and ended in a sharp, outward flick like the ears 
of a lynx, or a wild-cat ; and the eyes were jade ; 
apple-green jade. 

The head was full of character, it had type and 
that distinctive wilder beauty which is African. 

The sun enveloped us both. 

We were pleased with each other, and happy. I 
wished I had milk or meat to give. 

If it were so grateful for this mere breath of 
kindness, how would it develop in a_ loving 
home ? 

I pictured it at a big cat show, sitting up, white, 
and sleek as satin, watching the admiring people 
pass by, out of wise, tolerant eyes of jade. 
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A shadow fell across us both. The kitten 
shivered. My convoy had returned. 

‘“We had better be going, I think,” he said 
genially. ‘‘ Isn’t this a lovely gladiolus ? ” 

He gave me a flower, and lifted the kitten from 
my knees. Itsat down quietly on the rock beside 
me. 

‘Not very wise, eh ? The natives do not keep 
their animals clean . . .!”’ he said. 

“Oh! but I want to take it away,’’ I answered 
breathlessly. “I want it. It is neglected. I like 
it. It likes me.” 

The tall man looked down on us both sitting 
side by side on the rock. 

“You can’t take a dirty stray to a strange house, 
eh? And what then ?”’ 

‘“‘ T will take it wherever I go,” Ianswered. ‘‘ And 
back to England when I sail ! ”’ 

“What! drag it all over Africa for months, then 
a sea voyage at the end! Poor cat!” 

He laughed. Helped me to my feet, and started 
away up the steep path to get his car ready. 

I looked down ; it sat against the rock looking 
at me; indulgent—forgiving. As though it were 
saying : 

“ That’s right, old thing. JI understand. You 
carry on!” 

I picked it up, and followed the man up the path. 
Presently a fear flashed across my mind. It might 
start at the noise of the engine, jump out of the 
car, and get hurt. Or the strangers with whom I 
was about to stay might dislike cats—they might 
very reasonably resent the arrival of a guest 
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encumbered with this unattractive foundling. . . . 
I hesitated ; the thin little body purring against 
my heart. 

The man turned round, and saw us there: 

“Tl come back to-morrow with my daughter, 
and take it home. She will look after it,” he called 
out. “She loves waifs. Come along e 

Iputit down. Thekitten stopped purring. Andstill 
Thesitated. Itstood beside the great rocks, a small 
smudge of white—waiting—with upright tail... . | 

The sun shone full on us both The sun? 
Suddenly I remembered our English winters; the 
bitter frosty wind across our Kentish weald, the 
way that the sun-bred Persian and Siamese cats 
suffer the English cold. 

I went on alone to the car. 

When I came that night to the house of the 
young fruit farmer at Elgin, and met her frank 
and sweet glance of welcome, I knew that I might 
have brought the little cat with me. 

Somewhere, on the Sir Lowry Pass, is a lean little 
kitten with eyes of jade... . 

The man never went back to fetch it. 


* * * * %* 


The next morning I stood with Miss Murray 
among her peach orchards, while she told me the 
tale of the fruit farm; a handsome girl, tall and 
strong, with the sun in her eyes, and the blue hills 
behind her. Backed by a forest of “ gums” 
stood the tall windmill which is, nowadays, almost 
a part of African scenery, pumping water from the 
borehole up to the house and lands. 
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It was an exciting morning for her; the end of 
a series of adventures, because the old well had 
proved inadequate so the services of a diviner had 
been enlisted some months before to find a better 
supply. He found water. When, after much 
patient waiting, the engineer arrived to bore at 
the directed place, he had hotly disputed the 
possibility of finding water so near the river. There 
was a nice, expensive position in which to find her- 
self—two experts at variance in a vital matter! 
She ultimately decided to bank on the diviner, and 
so, the first morning of my arrival, after breakfast 
we went down to the outfit to see who was right. 
Then, in a frame of mind deeply content, we walked 
over her farm to study the trees in peace ; conscious 
of a strong stream of precious water pumping up 
steadily, to the great discomfiture of the bore- 
merchant. 

It was the time of ripe peaches; they hung, 
velvet-skinned and richly coloured, among the 
bright green of young trees; a beguiling sight in 
the blazing summer sun, and beyond them stretched 
acres of almond, pear, apple, and plum trees. 

I laboured along over the tilled ground, new to 
this hot, dry air, from the damp and fog of an 
English winter ; but the girl strode strongly, keen 
on the tale of her tilth. Even more than the beauty 
of the scene I liked her brave personality, uncon- 
sciously divulged in the story of the way she had 
learned how to run commercial orchards in a 
young country which is still feeling its way to the 
business of growing fruit for export and the home 
markets. 
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The greatest adventure had been with her apples. 
They were the first trees she planted commercially, 
as they command a ready sale in South African 
markets, being a. rare fruit in that country; only 
possible to grow in localities which are sure of a 
certain degree of frost. To us in the northern 
hemisphere both apples and cherries are common 
‘enough ; we value more the peaches and oranges 
of the south; but to the South African crisp 
cherries and sharp-sweet apples are most attractive. 

A New Zealand variety called Ohenimura, a 
large, round, pale apple faintly flushed with red, 
was the one which she ordered for the first planting. 
No one knew in those early days exactly which was 
the best apple to grow in Africa or how to plant 
it to secure the best returns. She was advised 
that the Ohenimura did not need another variety 
for pollination, that it was self-fertile; and she 
ordered three hundred and fifty trees. By chance 
there came with them fifty Warner’s King. This 
was her first orchard; the beginning that stands 
for so much. 

She planted and cultivated her young trees, 
learning for herself as she went, in the manner of 
your real orchardist. The trees grew magnifi- 
cently ; she found that they did better with less 
artificial manure than was recommended by the 
-Government experts, and altered the menu accord- 
ingly. She gave them nitrates in their youth, and 
later guano and basic slag. She found, and 
preserved, her own method of pruning. 

When it came to the bearing time of her strong, 
clean, splendidly-grown apple trees, only those 
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near the Warner’s King bore fruit! She wrote 
to the man who had ill-advised her in the first 
instance that Ohenimura was self-fertile, and heard 
that he had by now found the same thing out for 
himself ; but precious years had gone to the learning 
and more had to go to remedying the mistake. 

We stood together now in that first orchard of 
so much hope and learning and I looked round 
upon the marks of her story ; the pioneer story ; 
the story of experiment, of failure, of determined 
courage which is written on the land wherever 
the trail is blazed in new countries by the early 
planters; by those who make the way easy for 
the feet of them that follow. 

Among the wide, upstanding apple trees, models 
of form and health in bark and leaf, stood 
beheaded trunks, where the proud Ohenimura 
heads had been sawn off; out of this leanness 
showed small twigs of green; strange skeletons 
among the other heavy growth. That is where 
she is now grafting other varieties. whose bloom 
will, when grown, fertilise the bloom of the ex- 
asperating Ohenimura. Some of the grafts are the 
faithful Warner’s King, but that apple does not 
exactly chime in time of blooming, and is not, 
therefore, enough to fertilise the whole orchard, 
so Young Delicious and White Winter Pearmain 
are used as well. In a few more years the first 
orchard will bear tremendously ; and meanwhile 
the young pear, peach, and plum orchards are 
yielding profit. 

We loitered along, past the brilliant pointed 
Satsuma plums, the unripe pears; and I learned 
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for the first time what almonds can tastelike, unfolded 
from their green velvet jackets and eaten fresh. 
They are quite different from the dried brown- 
skinned almonds we buy from the grocer in England 
and scald in boiling water before we skin them for 
cakes and candies. They taste, and they look, so 
unlike that they might well be another nut. 
Imported foods, dry and emasculated, are what 
millions of Britons believe to be the correct thing. 
They never know any better. The first cake I 
tasted in South Africa reminded me by its delicious 
flavour that the dried fruits in it were still full of the 
sun. The raisins and sultanas, candied peel, lemon 
and so on had not been packed in crates, sweated 
through the tropics, travelled thousands of miles 
by sea and land—passed through scores of hands and 
at last found their way from the grocer’s scales into 
the cakes of Britain. These were fresh dried fruits! 
Those who have never seen it can hardly imagine 
this lotus land of sun and blue hills, where all the 
fruits of the earth grow in richest flavour and per- 
fume. Remembering the adulterated foods ex- 
pensively served in the shops and restaurants of 
crowded Europe, one finds a mighty refreshment 
in the wholesome quality of the African fare. 
They make the most beautiful cakes in that 
country ; many South African families such as 
-this one have inherited marvellous recipes from 
clever Dutch ancestors and they take pride in their 
excellent cooking. 
Miss Murray told me how to make a Fitz-Billy, 
and I wrote down the recipe as I watched her make 
it; so as to pass it on to other good housewives. 
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The recipe was inherited by her mother, who was 
a Molteno, from a Dutch great-grandmother at | 
the Cape, and she in her turn gave it in 1902 to 
a porter at a Cambridge college to make cakes 
for her undergraduate relations. They became 
famous, for the man made them well; and to this 
day every undergraduate orders them for a tea- 
party. The shop where they are sold is opposite 
the Fitz-William Museum, hence their irreverent 
name of “ Fitz-Billies,’ and most people think 
that they are made from an ancient Cambridge 
recipe ; but they are the old Cape cakes made from 
Mrs. Murray’s inherited family recipe. 

This is the way to make a “ Fitz-Billy ”: 

You take one pound of white granulated sugar, 
seven ounces of flour, eight eggs, one dessertspoon- 
ful of naartje powder. The ingredients are simple 
enough, but the secret is all in the making. Naartje 
is the Cape name for a tangerine orange ; to make 
the powder you dry naartje peel in the oven and 
roll it into powder after it is brittle, putting it away 
in tins till it is needed. The old dry flavouring 
is always better than fresh ; it improves by keeping. 

Pour the whites of egg into one basin; the 
yolks into another. Beat the whites till they rise 
stiffly to a point on the end of a fork; then pour 
the sugar slowly into the other basin and beat it 
hard with the yolks. The longer the yellow yolks 
are beaten with the sugar the more perceptibly 
the mixture pales. This beating is very im- 
portant. It makes a great difference to the 
lightness of the cake. 

Now you take the flour and naartje powder, and 
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sprinkle it slowly from a folded paper on to the 
smooth daffodil cream of the beaten yolks and sugar ; 
throw in also lumps of the beaten white ; it should 
be so stiff that it throws from the spoon ; the flour 
and the whites are folded into the yellow. You do 
not beat much in the mixing ; the beating has been 
done before, separately ; you tangle as much air 
as you can into the cake. This that you are doing 
now is a folding and a tangling. 

There are lumps of air, like Gruyére cheese- 
holes, in the mixture; it looks clear and fine. 
Sprinkle a well-greased tin with sugar and ground 
rice to make a frosty coating on the cake. Put 
in the mixture, and bake in a moderately hot oven. 
The tin must not be more than half full, to allow 
for rising; and it must bake slowly for an hour 
in an even temperature. 

Lurking at the back of every woman’s mind is 
adesiretobeslim. It has lurked, very ineffectively, 
at the back of mine ever since I can remember. 
South African hospitality does not pander to this 
desire in the least. The house at Elgin kept its 
own pigs, cows, geese, and fowls. The hams are 
home-cured, the butter and bread home-made ; 
cream and butter-milk are lavishly served with 
eggs, fruit and honey from the farm. 

One day Miss Murray took me down to the 
‘packing-shed, where the work of packing peaches 
for export was in full blast, and her watchful eye 
was needed to superintend this last important 
phase of commercial fruit-growing. All the labour 
of cultivation and the expense of planting and 
growing is wasted unless the fruit reaches the far-off 
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market in perfect condition. This is the last act 
of care one can bestow ; from thence on the harvest 
is handled by other people, who do not feel for it. 
as the grower does. 

We walked on and on, past the old orange trees, 
the piggeries, and the fowls; there are tall grey- 
green Baileyana trees there; they were planted 
by the poultry-runs for the fowls to eat the seeds 
which drop from them. In spring the Baileyanas 
fill the air of the country-side with the rich scent 
of their yellow sprays. And wattle, too, they 
plant. It is the flower we call mimosa in England 
which bears sweetly-scented, fluffy yellow balls. 

I have always loved mimosa, from the first day 
I saw it many years ago when I was quite young. 
I met a flower-woman peddling spring’s own self 
in Piccadilly—boughs of ferny grey-green leaf set 
with little fluffy yellow balls of a most delicious 
fragrance. I stood shivering before the woman’s 
basket ; it was a blue-nosed day, when the sap 
is at its lowest ebb before the turn; when flesh 
shudders under the lash of our bleak east winds. 

‘““Where does it come from?’ I asked as I 
bought a spray, wondering as I did so how it looked 
in the gardens where it grew. 

“ From France, miss; the Reveery .. .” 

The word meant nothing to me, like most of the 
words we learn in our youth: Economics, Algebra, 
Astronomy, Biology, Babylon and Tyre—what were 
they in my careless ears but words devised to steal 
freedom and the wide sky from me under the label 
of lessons. 

The Riviera, what was that? The name of a 
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and forget. Something tiresome, like all the other 
tiresome things that were intruded by grown-ups 
upon the proper business of life, which was play. 

But the years pockmark our saucy little hides 
with dents of knowledge whether we will or no; 
in time the Riviera became familiar to me as the 
name of a place to which rich relations and friends, 
the superior ones, irrupted periodically in a splutter 
of luggage and pomp, at the time when chilblains 
and influenza scourge the lesser fry, tied by bond 
of circumstance to the island home. Whence one 
surmised it was a warm place. 

And learned from sophisticated folk that it was. 
Very warm. And very expensive. 

Ardent youth, gobbling at the dish of life, regarded 
_the Riviera, on this advice, as unattainable and there- 
fore dull. Something to be pushed aside among the 
litter of things which did not touch me personally. 

But magic still hung about the place—because 
of the gleam of golden scented balls which came 
every year to our fog-bound London. Every year 
I bought some; and wondered again how mimosa 
- looked in the “‘ Reveery”’ where it grew. I built for 
it a dream-garden in my mind, a place of hills sloping 
to the sea, where mimosa sprang up in fountains of 
golden spray set with delicate silver leaves; a place 
lit by ‘‘the light that never was on land and sea ” ; 
a place where trod the quiet feet of friends and the 
heart dreamed on inviolate in the unshattered peace 
of imagination. Some day, I told myself, I would go 
and find the place where mimosa grew. And I found 
it at last—not in the artificial airs, the mammon 
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towns of the Mediterranean seaboard, but in Africa. 
In the space and the silence and the beauty of Africa 
I found mimosa growing; nothing common or tawdry 
has ever touched that flower for me. 

As we walked together, Miss Murray and I, 
down to see the peaches packed, I thought again 
of all this old story of mimosa; and realised with 
renewed gratitude the gift life held in store for 
me when she saved me from seeing it till I was 
led to this enchanted land. This strange, com- 
pelling land.. Where beauty remains yet. 

The packing-shed at Elgin was once an old 
Dutch farm-house. It is a beautiful, simple build- 
ing, placed under the grateful shade of enormous 
oak trees, and smells warmly of ripe peaches in 
the hot noon sunshine. This was her old home, the 
playground of childish summer holidays. They have 
built a new house up on the hill now, where she lives 
with her mother and father; it is thatched with silver- 
grey river-reeds, and preserves the features of Cape 
architecture with the added modern comforts of hot 
and cold baths and electric light. All round itisa 
wide veranda, with creepers to climb the pillars, and 
there one can sleep all night ‘‘ under the stars.” 

The shed smelt very attractive ; I stood beside 
the tall girl, watching her packing peaches that 
will appear miraculously in early spring upon 
British dessert plates. She lifted each peach in 
the soft cushion of the palm without touching it 
with her finger-tips; there is a craft in packing 
this delicate fruit ; it must not receive the impress 
of the fingers, or it will bruise in transport. There 
are weeks of sea-travel ahead, and the rough 
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handling of porters, wholesalers, and retailers, before 
it reaches the consumer’s table. 

Every gesture with which the orchardist ap- 
proaches her fruit has its meaning. There is a 
rhythm of movement which has been thought out 
very carefully in experimental years before it has 
reached this method, which is now the routine 
of peach-packing in all the orchards of South Africa 
—a movement to pick up the peach in the soft 
of the palm, another to place the paper wrapper 
(each one of which is printed with the name and 
address and trade-mark of the grower), a twist 
and a wrap-over, so quick and neat that it looks 
as easy as smiling; and then the sensitive dainty 
side of the wrapped peach is placed carefully where 
it gets least pressure in the box, among the wood 
wool with which each box is lined. The first four 
peaches are placed with their little behinds against 
the end; but all the rest, as they follow in their 
symmetrical, rows face them. Fach one, as it 
takes its place, is carefully fitted round with wisps 
of wood wool, piles of which stand beside the boxes, 
ready rolled into little thin sausages. Some of it is 
rolled into balls, which are wedged into the corners, 
and any angular spaces, to prevent movement. 

Miss Murray worked smoothly and swiftly, 
mistress of her technique ; long practice has made 
her hands quick with a packing sense ; she talked 
as she worked, and I watched her, fascinated, 
while her organised staff of helpers pursued their 
appointed tasks. The whole packing-shed, wide 
to the sun, hummed with a gentle life. In one 
room the peaches were being graded to size; 
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a native boy passed to and fro carrying the lined 
boxes to her table, and trays of the graded peaches 
were placed beside them. People were packing ; 
three or four, trained and expert, alongside her. 

In another room her mother and a friend were 
busy making the little thin sausages and rolling 
the balls of wood wool. I watched them, thinking 
of the youth of that mother: of how the young 
Irish naval doctor came with his ship to the Cape 
and met the lovely Miss Molteno; of his singing 
voice which won him friends wherever he went ; 
of the way he left the Old Country and flung him- 
self into the new to win his beautiful bride; and 
of how now, in the sunset of days, they must be 


proud of their children . . . this clever girl beside 
me has some of the Celtic music in the notes of 
her speaking voice . . . it must be nice to grow 


old among nice children. The work went on while 
I dreamed in this warm place of sweet peach smells. 
As the boxes were filled they were taken away, 
and the regulation pretty-coloured cleets were 
hammered on the ends. Her trade-mark, a honey- 
bee, her name, Kathleen Murray, and the name of 
the fruit were pasted on; a rubber stamp gave 
the grade of the fruit, and steadily at one end of 
the room grew pile after pile of the consignment, 
ready for the night train for Cape Town; whence it 
would be taken to the cold-storage depot, and a per- 
centage of the boxes examined by the Government 
expert beforethey areallowed totake shipto England. 
The credit of South African fruit is jealously guarded 
by the Government, which works to assist its fruit 
farmers by keeping up the standard of the wares. 


CHAPTER VI 


FRUIT FARMERS AT ELGIN 


So we must laugh and drink from the deep blue cup of the sky, 

Join the jubilant song of the great stars sweeping by, 

Laugh, and battle, and work, and drink of the wine outpoured 

In the dear green earth, the sign of the joy of the Lord. 
Masefield, 


WAS anxious to give to English readers a clear 
| account of the whole system of co-operative 
fruit export in South Africa, and Miss Murray 
took me to see the cold-storage sheds at Cape 
Town Harbour, where the boxes of fruit are sent 
by the growers to await sea-transport. A kindly 
official promised to send me the report in order 
to save time in taking a lot of notes, for which I 
was very grateful. 

When a large envelope arrived in due course, 
addressed to Mrs. ‘“‘ Kran,’ I did not trouble to 
open it, being much pressed for time, but packed 
it away with my photographs and other notes to 
refer to in England when I wanted to write a 
detailed story about the whole system. I had too 
much to see in the precious time at my disposal 
to waste any of it writing while in the country 
itself. 

The day arrived, months later, when I wanted 
to use the report, and I opened the envelope to 
find this legend : 

Die vrugte bitvoer Industrie 
ot 
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And so now I cannot write the chapter I meant to, 
for which I am sorry, as I do not understand the 
Taal. It is a peculiar patois, without history, 
without a future; it is often miscalled Dutch, but 
it is not Dutch. It is a patois composed of native, 
Scotch, English and Dutch words, unintelligible 
in Holland, or indeed anywhere but in a few 
districts in South Africa—and even there it varies 
very much in different districts. It is a cumber- 
some dialect in some ways; for instance, the 
military command “ Present arms”’ runs thus in 
the Taal: ‘“‘Maak so as julle wil schiet, maar 
moenie schiet nie’”’ (Make it look as if you will 
shoot, but you must not shoot). 

I have heard some South Africans speak very 
affectionately of the patois. It has memories for 
them ; and it is probably a very pleasant tongue 
in the home—for they are real home-lovers, these 
people. But I cannot think why they want to 
use it in print. Especially in an export business 
which expects to win the outer world ! 

Many a time since that visit to Miss Murray’s 
orchards have I seen again with gleeful memories 
her “ bee’’ mark on boxes at the London stores 
and fruit shops. Whenever there are boxes of 
peaches, pears or plums with that orchardist’s 
private mark on them, I am compelled to buy, 
and chat with the shopman about the lovely place 
in which the fruits grow that he is selling so 
profitably. 

I wish there were one shop in London where 
all the fruits of the Empire were displayed and 
sold; it would be interesting to compare the 
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apples of the Okanagan with those from Australia 
and the African ones which come in quite a different 
season. In time the British would prefer buying 
the Imperial fruits to any others when they learned 
their excellent quality: they are not yet suffi- 
ciently differentiated from American and other 
goods, in my opinion. 

I know that each nation of the Empire has its 
own fine house-in London—but they are not shops, 
they are bureaux of information. 

Since writing this paragraph I have found a shop 
which has in it the germ of my idea: I was walking 
along Sloane Street all in a hurry to keep an 
appointment, when I felt a most ravishing smell 
of coffee in the air, and looked round to see 
where it came from. I saw a shop called Kenya 
House, where they sell coffee berries, fresh roasted 
and ground, which have been grown in the planta- 
tions of East Africa by the British Settlers ; Natal 
Sugar, Empire Grown Tobacco, Cape Gooseberry 
Jam and New Zealand honey; I lingered deeply 
interested ; here is the beginning of the Empire 
fruit shop. Its number is 30, if anyone wants 
to know, and I hope very much that the enterprise 
will succeed so well that soon it will expand and be 
selling the fresh fruits too. 

When she could leave her packing-shed and the 
orchards, where picking was in progress, Miss 
Murray would take me out in the car visiting 
other fruit farmers. I remember especially Captain 
Wilson at Springfontein, who grows the best 
Honeypot grapes I have ever tasted, either in or 
out of South Africa. They were beautifully grown 
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and beautifully packed. Those from that farm 
which I have seen in England travelled splendidly. 
It is only a small place of about fifty acres, besides 
his vines, peach, apple and almond trees. I have 
sometimes thought, in common with the Californian 
fruit growers, that such a small acreage—forty or 
fifty acres—gives the best results. Better quality, 
because of closer personal supervision, giving better 
prices. 

We found him very busy packing under the 
shade of a large oak, surrounded with boxes and 
piles and piles of bloomy grapes. The real name 
for this, the most delicious of all African grapes, is 
*““ Haanipoot,” meaning, I believe, a cock’s foot—a 
reference to some peculiarity in growth of which 
I am ignorant. But the English have transmuted 
the word into “‘ Honeypot,” a pretty word, and 
deservedly descriptive. Captain Wilson’s Honey-. 
pots carried a velvet bloom over thick leathery 
uncracked golden-brown skin. The flesh is sweet 
and rich with a strong muscat flavour. It was the 
last day of March when I was there, and export 
was in full blast. 

When he bought the place it was planted, but 
the orchard and vineyards were doing poorly; so 
he “ scuffled ”’ the ground and fertilised generously. 
Anything can be grown well in Africa if care is 
taken with tilth. 

Captain Wilson thins out his grapes also; the 
only way to get fine grapes is by thinning the 
beads of green fruit on the bunches. The cutting 
out has to be done very carefully to prevent 
bruising and de-blooming the rest of the bunch ; 
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the more severely grapes are thinned out the 
heavier and fuller are the berries. He grows for 
quality, and packs carefully, so that he gets 
more than anyone for the large fine fruit which 
he sends out from that little paradise among the 
hills. 

On an old house in which I stayed in England 
as a child there was a grape vine—a graceful 
clambering thing with large leaves, deep coloured 
in the autumn time. I can see it now; the 
long, low farm-house of mellowed brick set against 
the blue of a fine October sky, the spreading 
curves of green pastures round the house, and 
all along the face of it the flowing lines of a beautiful 
grape vine. And I always donged to see a vine- 
yard, believing it would grow just in this rambling 
way; rather like the hop gardens of Kent, only 
greener and more luxuriant. 

I suffered the extreme of shock and disillusion, 
when I found vineyards at last. The short staked, 
severely-pruned little plants are strangely depressing 
to the fancy which has pictured a wilder and 
a wider growth. I had thought to look through a 
green bower of vine leaves, and to rejoice in that 
sumptuous twilight hung with its clustered sweets. 
But I found instead trim, stumpy bushes, set 
out in rows; bearing bunches of great green 
‘grapes under the full Cape sunshine. I had 
another picture in my heart, too; Biblical, I 
believe, in its origin ; a picture of grapes ravaged 
from the vines, flung purple and red into a wine- 
press to be trod. I never saw anything like that, 
though I believe I might have done, if I had been 
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in the Cape at the right time; they make very 
good wines indeed in South Africa. 

Apart from more practical considerations, the 
vine bears with it always its romance of ancient 
dignity. It is the plant of Dionysius beloved of 
the Greeks whose wreaths bedight the frolic 
Bacchus; the rich foliage of it clothed the spread- 
ing lands around Damascus when Ezekiel lived 
and prophesied in Israel. It is the plant that 
came from Greece to Rome, where it so flourished 
that Italy became, and still is, the vineyard of 
Europe; it is the plant of joy and laughter, of 
ceremonial and of love, of all time, all history. 
We may watch the pageant of humanity pass, 
against the background of the vital sinuous 
vines. 

After seeing the neighbouring fruit farmers we 
would sometimes go up the Viljoen Pass to the 
place where clear pools, deep and golden, were 
made by the springs of the hills which flow through 
the rocks. Those were wonderful drives in the 
cool of the day; set all the way with flowers, 
watsonias, heaths, lobelias, proteas, and a white 
flower which I thought was Kapokbloem, but that 
I believe flowers at midsummer so it must have 
been something else. It grew in drifts against the 
grey rock—and watching it as we drove up and 
up I felt I understood now the passion of Reginald 
Farrer; here; among the wide plantings of 
Nature at her work undisturbed by man. A place 
of ultimate desire, a lonely plateau on the moun- 
tains, where one might watch through silent years 
the changing colour schemes of a real rock garden, 
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and see the flowers of the hills grow up in the 
silence and the beauty of their natural habitat. 

I remembered the nurserymen’s rock gardens in 
the sophisticated homes of Europe; and realised 
uneasily how far better I liked the garden of the 
wild. When there was time we would swim the sun 
down and the moon up in a clear pool among the 
rocks of granite. 

Deeply cut in memory is the picture of our last 
swim together in the mountain tarn. We 
clambered down the steep rocks—they were hot 
under our feet. Peggy, the sheep-dog, gambolled 
down in front, mighty glad of the games ahead. 
Far below lay the black soft pool ; watsonias grew 
down to the brim, and a bush of scarlet heather 
lay reflected like a jewel in the water. Here and 
there on the great granite rocks blazed orange 
splashes of lichen. 

I had to climb carefully because I was carrying 
a camera, and the water in the tarn is forty feet 
deep ; but the girl beside me moved with gay swift- 
ness, as people do who are used to hills. We loitered 
in the warm water, gazing at the towering peaks — 
overhead as they grew rose-red in the sunset. I 
swam idly, watching the shapely girl framed in 
this wild beauty, and I suddenly remembered the 
“ Corporation Baths” in England. . . . What do 
our herded people know of life under the sun? 
The hills were rose and gold as we climbed up 
to the Pass again and drove back to her orchard 
home, where Madeleine was waiting to know when 
she might announce dinner. 

Madeleine was a dear little person ; she wore a 
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white cap on her woolly black head, being the 
housemaid. The cook called her “‘ Magdalen,” an 
innuendo which was entirely lost on the merry 
little one. The cook was an excellent cook, but 
one gathered she was temperamental and had a 
tongue. She created a bit of a sensation when she 
arrived to take office, bringing with her a cat, a 
dog, a tall son, and a husband ; they settled down 
en bloc and were absorbed, after the first shock, 
without fuss into the spacious rhythms of farm 
life in an easy land. The native servants are rather 
absurdly supposed by new-comers and travellers to 
be difficult to manage; but they are in reality 
more pleasant to employ than our modern British 
domestic servants. They are loved and trusted 
natives in all the nice African homes. The fact is 
that servants in every land, whatever their race, 
reflect in the quality of their service the quality of 
the people whom they serve, and vibrate back, in 
their manners, the timbre of the home life which 
they share. 

One day when we were motoring the same road 
Miss Murray stopped to call on some friends 
who had a very pretty little house on the hills, 
facing the sunset. A beautiful French lady lived 
there ; she keeps bees and grows peaches, and it 
was a most delightful little house full of cleverness. 
The furniture was all home-made, the mattresses 
stuffed with slanjbos, which is springy and frag- 
rant; the blinds of reeds strung on strings; the 
hangers in the wardrobe cunningly twisted out of 
the Farmers’ Weekly—a thousand amusing happy 
contrivances were about the place; I was enjoying 
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it all, for it is nice to see how cultured people of 
taste face the elemental needs when they have 
chosen to go to places far from their former “ civi- 
lised ” homes with their easy comforts. They are 
clever, and one sees thought in every act. 

As we were talking I heard in the next room a 
voice which bore me swiftly back to Fleet Street. 
It sounded just as attractive as the voice of Miss 
Naomi Royde-Smith, who was for some time my 
editor on The Queen. The voice was so like, that 
I turned my head involuntarily, expecting to see 
the woman who, with her cornflower-blue eyes and 
hair like ripe corn, always reminded me of a field 
of wheat. A very distinguished woman. When 
the owner of the voice came in I found myself 
looking at her echo. 

It was her sister—visiting the lady of the house 
for a while ! 

One day we went for a picnic through the 
Howhoek Pass to Palmiet River-mouth. It was 
a wonderful day of long drives and long swims 
in the lagoon under the sun. It was on this 
occasion that I first realised the family quality of 
the Moltenos. I had felt already that there was 
a strong personality in Kathleen Murray, but I 
had imagined it was just the gift to her of her 
immediate parentage—clever Dr. Murray and gentle 
‘Mrs. Murray. I began to see, however, that that 
land-sense, that vision and that courage, were 
rooted deeply in the blood from which her mother 
sprang. 

On that picnic day we drove for a long time 
with two cars packed with hampers, surf-boards 
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and laughing people until we drew up at a certain 
place to meet somebody. “‘ The Moltenos,”’ I was 
told, ‘‘ are going to join us.” 

Two good-looking, bronzed men_ presently 
arrived in another car; and from that moment 
we were dominated by a new force. They made 
us all get out to look for sites, town-building sites 
for seaside houses. The elder one walked on in 
front rapidly, hunching his shoulders and radiating 
such a stubborn intensity of self-absorption that I 
had to forget the sky and sea and flowers to watch 
him. He seemed all one bitter will; an iron 
creature, with nothing but the will to win in his 
spare, determined frame. He wanted the best 
site, the highest, the most commanding—and it 
was already sold. So we all went back to the cars. 
Nothing but the best suited him. 

During that day, that happy, care-free day 
among pleasant people, I kept trying to forget 
the Molteno brothers. I would watch the shapely 
lass, my hostess, fighting the race of the tide in 
the river mouth; Mdlle. Genequand in a shady 
place among the rocks looking out to the blue sea 
with thoughtful eyes ; Colonel and Mrs. Cunningham 
with their active little daughter—and the talk of 
the north still with them, for they had only been 
settled in Africa two years ; Mrs. Boucher and her 
son, out five years; and all the rest of the merry 
party, but presently the Moltenos would come into 
the picture again—we must go out and surf—then 
we must have lunch, and they made tables and 
seats for us of the surf-boards; one could not 
possess the day at all without feeling these 
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dominant men like a strong cord through every 
moment. 

Now they were all wonderful ; clever and kind ; 
missing none of the fun of talk; playing with the 
children ; giving out all the time character, person- 
ality. Gmnarled knots of character ; difficult, deter- 
mined bachelors, two brothers living alone. They 
spoke of Greece and the classic mould of thought ; 
of line in art. Like reborn Greeks complete, 
themselves, they looked to me, with their fine 
profiles cut hard against the sun ; no embellishment 
of mind, person or practice lacking. Later on I 
learned more. They own enormous tracts of land ; 
they farm fruit with savage intensity and success. 
They have used more brain, vision and forethought 
than any in the neighbourhood, and are the most 
successful there. Sometimes disliked, as is usual 
with strong folk, for they will not yield one inch 
to anyone and others will not give ground to them. 
So there are often deadlocks. Useful to a young 
nation, types like this; the fights are nothing; 
they pass. The work they accomplish remains, 

After that day all Moltenos became interesting ; 
and I realised that Miss Murray’s gift for husbandry 
was a heritage. One day I met Sir James Molteno. 
He came down the drive with a box of magnificent 
Peregrine peaches and sat in the shade of the 
stoep with me, urging me to partake. Nor was I 
loath. Really to appreciate a sun-ripe peach one 
needs to have sojourned under the sun. One’s 
very skin seems to thirst for the cool juices of the 
fruit. After this pleasant feast Sir James became 
very conversational about the general awfulness of 
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women, but, filled with his good peaches, I refused 
to joust. 

The name of Molteno contains for me another 
memory ; a mortifying one. For while I was in 
Cape Town Mrs. Victor Molteno invited me one 
broiling morn to drive round the Peninsula. It 
is a long drive; a famous and beautiful one. I 
started out very festive and sociable—-watching 
the great panorama of mountain, sky and sea 
unfold itself. And presently I went to sleep. 
The warm air is very soporific and the bright 
sunshine was new to my English eyes, used to our 
cool grey skies. But these excuses have never 
made me forgive myself—though I am sure they 
were urged on my behalf by my entertainer. I 
awoke at her gate to discover my shame; and 
was taken in, much confused, to lunch. And she 
had such a sweet-faced daughter, too, who loves 
gardens ! 

During my visits to Elgin, for I went again on 
my way back to England, Miss Murray and I 
would roam her garden, and discuss the plans for 
its future development. 

To-day, as I sat down to write of it, I received 
a letter from her which tells me of its progress : 


It is exactly a year ago that you took me to the 
Chelsea Show, and I can never forget the wonder 
and joy of it. The delphinium seeds I ordered 
that day have supplied us with quantities of plants 
veady for planting out any time now. One is 
blooming and is the most exquisite thing imaginable, 
with pink tints and a dark eye. I do believe I 
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am going to make a beautiful garden. I have the 
long narrow bed edging the front terrace planted 
with a hedge of pink monthly roses on the edge, 
and the bed itself is catmint only. 

The latter was brought out from England in 
February, and flourished so that it could be divided 
into etghty-two plants. As you leave this top 
terrace and come to the side of the house, the garden 
drops in four terraces and I will continue the wide 
path in grass instead of gravel as at present. The 
first terrace will be Ophelia roses, the second a 
deeper pink, the third Red-Letter Day, and the 
fourth, which shapes itself into two divisions, will 
be two shades of yellow and copper-coloured roses. 

The long terraces below the big central steps, at 
present planted with roses, are to be all my mixed 
things carefully grouped—delphimiums, lupins, 
pink cannas, iris, Michaelmas daisies, and my 
wonderful Cape daisies. The series of terraces 
going down from the dining-room door are not 
_ planned yet, partly because we are heeling-in 
everything there, and partly because we are going 
to build a white wall with square pillars at intervals 
with wooden rail linking them, to be a kind of 
pergola for creepers, and cut the back off from the 
front, and then be returned at right angles down 
the terraces so as to enclose the garden and form 
a background of creepers. 

I have already made 60,000 bricks for the building, 
as we are going to build a garage, two servants’ 
rooms, an outside spare room, and garden-room for 


tools, etc. 
I am in the thick of a lot of work, and, as you 
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know, to do a job successfully in this country tt ts 
not sufficient to decide to spend a certain amount 
and just give one’s orders. One has to struggle 
through with it, and almost watch every brick laid 
and check every yard. 

Why I am beginning to make a real start with 
the garden is because we are putting up a new 
large windmill. It will have a 14 ft. wheel, will 
lift the water 136 feet and carry it 1,200 feet im 
3 in. pipes, and we shall get 850 gallons per hour 
in a steady wind. I tell you all the details as you 
were interested in windmills. I have built a large 
concrete tank, partly below the ground level, to hold 
24,000 gallons of water, so we should in future be 
very well off. 

I am preparing the land for another orchard of 
700 peach, nectarine and plum trees, which will 
be on the land just above the house. I hope to 
start a small nursery this winter, and propagate 
some of the cuttings Mr. Laxton gave me of his 
“ Laxton’s Superb.” I kept them in cold store 
for the voyage and grafted them (a fortnight after 
arrival) with great success. They were taken from 
me by the Customs people, and I feared they would 
not survive, 


That reference to the Chelsea Show reminded 
me of a very happy day ; Miss Murray came over 
to England on a visit to her relations—more 
Moltenos—and we went to the greatest Flower Show 


in the world together: whereat much mutual 
content. 


CHAPTER VII 


MY FATHER’S HOUSE 


Under their feet in the grasses 
Thy clinging magic runs, 
They shall return as strangers 
They shall remain as sons. 
Kipling. 

WAS sitting in the hotel garden at Cape Town 

I sipping coffee with kind Miss Metlerkamp, 
idly fingering some unopened letters. I liked 
talking to her; she has knowledge and courage, 
and the mellow heart which has looked at life and 
not grown bitter. She was telling me I must 
meet Miss Johnstone-Scott, the great South African 
suffragette ; and I was telling her that we had 
already met in 1920 and that I had never been 
any good whatever at politics; that I prefer 
statesmanship. It is absurd that coloured men 
should vote in Cape Province and not the splendid 
thoughtful white women. I am glad to have a 
vote in England and use it with care and what 
intelligence I possess when occasion calls. I am 
sure that there must be a pattern somewhere 
in the warp and woof of party politics—some good 
source of the river of words they loose on us from 
platforms at election meetings—some shape to 
the great amorphous mass of wills in the mother 
of Parliaments; but whenever I speak to a poli- 
tician he replies in a jargon of technicalities which 
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are like a foreign tongue to me. I am bemused by 
shibboleths. 

There always seems to be an undertone somehow 
when politics are discussed ; almost something of 
quarrel. I have a conviction that to politicians 
party is more than country; so I eschew politics. 
I tried to explain this to Miss Metlerkamp, and I 
am not sure I was very clear. I told her of a 
conversation in a railway carriage a few years ago 
when I was coming up from Surrey to London. 
I could remember it all so well. The landscape 
slid by rhythmically in tones of sunburned heather, 
russet bracken, sombre Surrey pines piled against 
a crystal autumn sky. I yielded to the sleepy 
pleasure of watching these, till the livelier attrac- 
tion of observing my fellow-travellers urged itself 
in the tone of a voice clear and sharp as Devon cider. 

“ Here she is,’ it said. Three women bent their 
heads over the page of an illustrated daily paper. 

“She looks capable and kind,” said a little 
thoughtful lady. 

‘“‘ She looks a winner,’ said another. 

“She looks magnificently eupeptic,’ said the 
first clear voice. 

A digestive silence followed this last comment. 
I wriggled uneasily in my corner; new words 
excite me, and I did not know what this last one 
meant. JI wondered if I should like to be it, and 
if the others thought her eupeptic too. 

“Well, she won all right !’’ And then the sharp 
voice again : 

““T wonder what use she will be to us after all ? ” 

Curiosity is a vulgarity I strive to control; but 
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I felt it stirring now. ‘‘ She”’ did not sound like 
a new cinema star, or a divorce celebrity, or a 
murder victim. 

“Maybe the Prince has found a bride at last,” 
I mused; but the next remark crabbed that 
explanation. | 

“ She must have learned a great deal in the public 
work that she shared with her husband. She will 
be useful, I think.’’ 

The thoughtful little lady was disgorging an 
ic 

“T have an uneasy suspicion—a creeping, crawl- 
ing thing that has invaded my mind. I hate 
suspicion ; it makes me feel like a pear must feel 
when a maggot starts gnawing the inside.” 

This topic seemed so remote from the intriguing 
“she ” that I looked for the discarded paper, and 
found it under the seat. The lady was Mrs. Tom 
Wintringham, who had just then been elected a 
Member of Parliament for Louth. 

“Let us kill your maggot,” said her friends. 
“‘ Show it to us.”’ 

This interesting suggestion drew the last straggler 
in the carriage to attention. The man opposite 
me opened his eyes sleepily and looked at the three 
with humour in his glance. 

“Tt’s a nasty thing to say, I suppose,” said the 
little lady impressively, “‘ but I feel it all the same. 
I do not believe men want women to understand 
politics. Having made a slip and given us women 
the vote, they hope now to keep us in ignorance 
of its use, and of our own power if we once get 
together. I believe they are afraid we will make 
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uncomfortable demands for real reforms and inter- 
fere with their party games.” 

‘Well, maybe they’re right,” said the clear- 
voiced woman. “ After all, we know nothing, as 
a body, of ‘ planks ’ and parties, whips and lobbies ; 
the machinery of politics bores us.”’ 

“Yes! But they should teach us—not wilfully 
keep us ignorant,’ lamented she of the maggot. 

‘“T do not believe they are as mean as that ; 
I believe they are just lazy,” said the third woman. 
“They don’t bother about us. After all, what 
are we going to ask for, we women? I want 
electric light and water laid on to every home 
throughout Great Britain—the smallest as well as 
the greatest ; to save our women degrading toil, 
and help the next generation a bit in the making. 
What do you want ? ”’ 

“ Less letter and more spirit,’”’ said the suspicious 
lady. 

“An eight-hour day for nurses,” said the other, 
“and the endowment of motherhood ! ”’ 

“There you are,” pursued her friend. ‘‘ Why 
should they bother about us ? We don’t disturb their 
party games and international crises and armament 
quarrels with our little wants. All we do is to 
fidget for happier homes and better working con- 
ditions, and we don’t do even that all together. 
We don’t menace with threats of strikes. Why 
should they trouble about us? .. .” 

At that moment she met the quizzical eye of 
my vis-d-vis, and stopped abruptly. He paid the 
conversation the tribute of entering it without 
apology, but with a most disarming and candid smile, 
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“ Are you not a little hard on us poor men? ” 
he asked. “After all, sex is only a matter of 
form ; it would hardly be good form not to bother 
about you—and Westminster still cleaves stoutly 
to her manners ! ” 

The lady addressed was more puzzled than 
placated by this pleasantry ; the one who enter- 
tained a maggot of doubt eyed him with smouldering 
fire. 

He sensed his audience with practised skill. 

““ How can we pass you over or ignore you when 
you women spring on us the eternal lightning of 
your intelligence ? You mean too much in the 
world. You transfuse life from yourselves into 
all you undertake. Your devotion to home is a 
force that speaks louder than you know. You 
have no need to band together corporeally—you 
are already banded in potent comradeship ; you are 
one in the bond of your common ideal. You 
already speak clearly by the projection of your 
steady desire to draw the nation together in 
home betterment. How can we help but admire 
your loyal interest in the new woman member, and 
how can we discount your potentialities when we 
hear you talking among yourselves ? ”’ 

This elegant tribute left the majority smug and 
soothed as a cat after a dish of cream, but the lively 
nature of her marauding maggot betrayed itself 
in the effect of his words upon the thoughtful 
little lady. 

‘“‘ Of course we are interested in our new woman 
member,” she said ; “ but we know she is without 
any real force behind her ; she cannot call on the 
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whole united womanhood of this country to support 
her in any measure she wishes passed. That’s the 
only way to make her a power, and you know it. 
You are afraid we shall organise and give it to her. 
That is why you drug us with this flattery, this 
poison, this hypnotic platform talk.”’ 

The smile had died out of the orator’s eye; he 
had listened attentively. 

“A nation of women impervious to flattery 
would be unimaginable,”’ he said. 

“Yes; and, from your point of view, un- 
manageable !’”’ she retorted. ‘‘ We know how to 
obey orders just as well as men. We proved that 
in the war, and before it in the suffrage campaign. 
We need leaders to make our ideals practical ; to 
tell us how to combine to bring down prices of 
electricity and food, to pass health measures, to 
press social and moral reforms. We need to unite, 
and you are afraid of us united because we are so 
many! We should be very powerful.” 

The train bustled into Waterloo, and at the 
disruptive touch of London town these human 
atoms, revealed for an instant under the searchlight 
ray of travel, flew apart, to pursue each its destined 
and widely different desire. But they left a mark 
on my memory; I had seen the old serpent rear 
its head . . . the thing that always seems to be 
part of politics. 

Miss Metlerkamp and I finished our coffee and 
I turned to my letters ; there was one from Queens- 
town which gave me great pleasure. It was an 
invitation from the wife of the rector asking me if 
I would like to stay awhile with them in the house 
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where I was born, and see something of the Eastern 
Province. 

Before I went I met again Miss Johnstone-Scott ; 
she is an idealist and a dreamer. Somehow I can 
never label her in my sense of the word a politician, 
though I met others in my travels whom I could. 

Africa is my native land. Long, long ago my 
father, laughing, ardent, popular, obeyed the call 
of his British blood and took his little bride down 
the long southern waterways to the Cape. In those 
days pioneering was not easy, and the climate did 
not treat him kindly, poor man! Her fierce 
splendours wore him down, and he came back to 
England with broken health, leaving two dead 
babies and bringing back two wee ones. Iam not 
sure if it is sentiment or some profound stirring 
of pre-natal influence which makes me feel close 
to the land of my birth—welcomed by it—so 
familiar with it all. I have spent my life in 
England ; I am used to her grey, soft, misty days 
and nights ; but directly I meet this perfumed air 
I nestle to its caress as a child to the intimate 
comfort of its mother’s arms. 

All my childish memories are bound up in stories 
of the distant land; crippled with rheumatism 
as I had always known my father, I would try 
to picture him straight and strong on a big horse 
riding over the plains to Whittlesea, at the 
foot of the Katberg ; mother in a hot little house 
sick with typhoid, crying for Dover soles; the 
sudden furious thunderstorms ; the ox-wagon stuck 
in a drift with the river coming down in flood ; 
the constant fear of native invasion. . . . All their 
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stories seemed uncomfortable and very exciting— 
I loved them. In their harried troubled days we 
children did not often find our parents with time 
and energy to tell us stories ; so those we heard were 
precious. 

There was much talk of fruit—figs and grapes 
great luxuries in those days to us in England 
—and the kindness of neighbours. I can see us 
now, five fat little torments clamouring for more 
tales and more tales, with mother sewing, always 
sewing—and we had such ugly clothes to wear. | 
Poor mother ! 

Then the talk would always end with the two 
babes, who died out there ; and mother would say, 
“She was my only dark-eyed girl,’ looking wist- 
fully at the boys who had our father’s deep brown 
eyes—and we girls would blink ungratefully, trying 
to pass over that bit. She adored our father in a 
possessive violent way that incommoded the home 
life at times—the vital woman. It was because her 
eldest adored girl died of scarlet fever that the 
next one died at two days old—of a broken heart, 
the doctor said. And none of us ever made up to 
her for the first babe her man begat. One day 
I became bold and asked more about ‘‘ Norah,” but 
mother wept so grievously that we never heard 
the answer. And father scolded me ; comforting 
her with a sweetness that made me suddenly fear- 
fully jealous. The elder brother is now, as I 
write, setting sail to Grahamstown—taking our 
father’s dark eyes back to the land of those stories 
—to carry on the work of the Church. 

Always in my parents’ talk was a little note of 
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longing. It was the land of their first home; it 
had given them grief and sickness, but something 
much more. Something big and sweet ; one could 
tell that all through—however sad the stories 
were. There was nothing commonplace in the 
memories they kept. 

It was with the liveliest interest that a-week or 
two after receiving the letter from Mrs. Goodwin 
I found myself at Cape Town station, departing 
on the long journey to Queenstown. 

The train threw a coquettish whistle like a 
parting kiss at the signal-box, took a long breath, 
tossed its white-feathered head, and bustled off 
in the light-hearted way of a gamesome creature 
anxious to please. I leaned from the window, 
looking at Cape Town. It is a darling town. 
I knew I should not see it again till the time 
had come when I must say good-bye to Africa and 
set my face to the north land where my little 
home is, deep set in the snug fields of Kent; 
my little medieval house: sanctuary through the 
centuries to so many generations of land-lovers. 

Table Mountain withdrew; I settled down to 
the fun of pleasant train travel, which in this 
country is much nicer than that in America or 
Canada. There one shares a huge Pullman with 
about forty other human beings by day and by 
night. Here there is no such untoward familiarity. 
We passed a Kaffir encampment, the last thing 
I noticed before I reluctantly turned into my nice 
little room to prepare for sleep. Men were sitting 
round the blaze of camp-fires, and even in that 
fitful light one knew them for natives. Their forms 
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looked animal-like—easy, abandoned, graceful. 
Tall cliffs towered behind them and overhead swung 
the hanging lamps of stars, sharply brilliant. No 
one who has not known the breath of an African 
night and learned the beauty of its stars will know 
just what I mean when I say that. When the 
mysterious touch of dawn laid its cool finger on 
the senses I awoke and watched it break. Larks 
sany tumultuously in the fresh air. Presently 
the noon blared out like a trumpet, silencing these 
soft tones of green and grey and gold, and the 
shadows on the little hills. 

I know these vast stretches of dusty, stony 
land might be called monotonous, but they have 
a beauty. There are little hills which the shadows 
make purple. They are called ‘“ kopjes ’’—and 
mimosa grows everywhere. One sometimes sees 
a bird’s nest hanging from the tallest, slenderest 
sprays, swinging like a small balloon in the wind 
with each swerve of the laden twig. Inside it is 
downy and welcoming, for its tender job. 

Wherever a river runs there is a settlement— 
houses, a station. The great karroo is like the 
prairielands of Canada—full of tentative civilisa- 
tion. The hands of pioneers are feeling their way 
into the country, to break its wild will and tame 
it to man’s use. Again, as I leant from the train 
and watched the passing miles, did I feel the same 
pride in our British stock which I used to feel in 
Canada. The same miles of desolation, but here 
and there the same mark of man. In home and 
crop and stock are evidence of his courage and 
his labour; he is the pioneer—the forerunner of 
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many, Many more who will follow the trail his 
lonely feet have trod. 

As the train moved through the wide, empty 
spaces of country, I saw the well-remembered 
funny little stations with their tin windmills, 
pepper trees, and the black babies begging for 
fruit and cakes. I watched the flowers by the 
railway track. They were those which we grow 
with such care and toil in the North. Sparaxis, 
so pretty, nodding its large pink bells, each 
hung solitary on a tall stem of finest wire. Grey 
bushes of something like gypsophila whirled by 
before I could tell what they were—slanjbos, 
maybe; and here and there were lordly bushes 
of daccha whorled with labiate orange flowers. 

A brilliant scarlet blossom, with the same in- 
florescence as the agapanthus lilies, grew on short 
stems from naked roots on naked stems utterly 
devoid of foliage. I did not know its name, but it 
composed beautifully with the grey bushes— 
and chubby mimosa thorns. I wonder why 
mimosa gets its name from Mimos—what mimi- 
cry was suggested to the people who named 
it so? It is as welcome to the African land- 
scape as are our hawthorns in an English May. 
It is a useful tree, too; the bark is used by the 
natives to dye their skins and blankets to a rich 
tan colour—and it yields a gum. If mimosa is the 
Kaffir hawthorn, the hard yellow wood is the 
Kaffir yew—Taxus elongatus. There are beetles 
who love mimosa; they are brown, striped with 
red, the cerambycide, who, because of their very 
long, large antennz are also longicornes. When 
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one touches them they give out a strong perfume, 
like attar of roses—very pleasant—and they smell 
of it, too, after death. 

The train panted along while this pilgrim en- 
joyed every yard of the way—amaryllis, ‘ixia, 
marigold, cineraria and sparaxis on the wild 
romantic hills; and down by the water-sides, 
morza, violets, clematis, anemones, and gladiolus 
species in every colour. 

We drew into Queenstown at last ; a fine town, 
some 3,500 feet above sea-level. There was no 
railway station here when my parents came out; 
their travel was toilsome and hard; their perils 
were great. I stumbled out of the train a little 
overcome with memories, to find myself welcomed 
by a thin, active, kindly man, and a tall woman 
with beautiful white hair. 

Soon I was unpacking my dressing-case in the 
room where I was born. Here those two lovers 
had welcomed me, had wept and laughed together. 
Indeed I know the dead are not far—they come, 
and go, as our hearts beseech them. 

Bathed and refreshed, I went out to join my 
host and hostess at “‘ elevenses.”” There was much 
to say. Mr. Goodwin had traced some old people 
who “remembered Mr. Dudley ’’—they must be 
seen. And then I must hear of what remained of 
the old rectory and the church.. I was happy 
in their complete understanding. We chattered 
industriously, ranging the long years with their 
multitudinous happenings. They told me how 
Queenstown was laid out in the unusual form of a 
hexagon, the market-place in the centre being 
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six-sided with a main thoroughfare radiating from 
each of the angles. This formation was adopted 
by the early settlers as a precaution against attack 
from natives, the central hexagon forming a 
convenient rallying point whence their fire could 
rake any one of the main streets. 

They spoke of the climate, one of the most 
healthy in the Union, where the violent thunder- 
storms temper the summer heat of the fine pass 
over the Katberg; the dry cold winter from 
September to May; and the figs and grapes in the 
Rectory garden. I tried to believe they were the 
same trees and vines, but that was difficult! We 
spoke of the War. 

“ Did you happen to meet our son Barnsby ? ”’ 
said my hostess. 

I shook my head indifferently. 

“There were hundreds of thousands of overseas 
soldiers in England during the war,” I answered, 
“and I lived near seven camps at Farnham—but 
I only met three South African soldiers.” 

I went on drinking my tea, still absorbed in my 
own memories. 

“My boy was killed,’”’ said the Rector softly. 

“He was at Borden Camp,” said the mother. 

“Borden was one of the seven camps I knew,”’ 
I said. ‘“ But I did not get to know the South 
Af wait, oh, wait—Goodwin, was he very tall?” 

Their faces bent toward me—beseeching. 

“Oh, yes—he was very tall and broad... .” 

Their eyes took my breath away; their brave, 
longing eyes. I struggled as one does in a dream 
to catch a fleeting thing... . 
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‘Wait,’ I said, speaking very slowly as the 
forgotten moments swirled up to the surface of 
thought—and sank before I could catch them— 
and came up again like drowned things. 

‘Wait. . . . [remember a tall soldier—his name 
was Goodwin—a very clean-hearted lad and very 
shy. He was dark. He had two friends, Hope- 
Baillie and Wainwright. Was that him?” 

The tears ran down her face. The man was very 
still. 

Se sic VES 

“T was in the post office at Farnham one after- 
noon and heard some soldiermen asking the address 
of a Mrs. Elliot—they spelt it, and the spelling of 
that name distinguishes it. One t, two l’s. No 
one of the officials could direct them. The soldiers 
were used in their own sparsely populated land to 
use the post office as a sort of directory, of course ; 
in England among forty-seven millions it is not 
much use. I spoke to them; gave the address 
and asked them to make use of my house if they 
found themselves with nowhere to go on leave. 
It was usual in England those dark and difficult 
years to extend the hospitality of home to the 
overseas soldiers who were often homesick—and 
found their time hang heavy in the camps.” | 

They drank in every word. Intensely quiet. 
Then the Rector went and fetched a packet of 
letters. 

“Let us see if he did not speak of you. He 
wrote us long letters full of detail.” 

And, behold, there was the story all in the dead 
boy’s letter home, told with a lively wit and keen 
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observation that I never suspected in the shy, 
silent young man. ... He mentioned guests I 
had forgotten who shared the evenings with them 
when the “three musketeers”’ came visiting— 
Hannen Swaffer—and Brownie, so alert and capable, 
with her fine little head like that of an Egyptian 
priest. . . . I wonder if the three soldiers tasted 
any of her dishes. She had a job of making 
food substitutes during the war—and was given to 
experiment, first on herself (for she had a strict 
code), and then on her friends, of whom, in spite of 
it, [ am ever one. They were difficult days in 
civilian kitchens then. She would bring in the 
most marvellous looking dishes—but they always 
tasted like sawdust. 

His letter spoke of the inn in the valley, the 
“* Spotted Cow,” famous for “ swizzles,” to which 
it seems we lured the temperate but tolerant trio ; 
he spoke of a little daughter—that sounded so far 
away to me, for my little girl is not little any 
FOOTED G2) 

“We did not remember your name because it 
meant nothing to us then, but he mentioned it, 
VOUCSEE,.../ 

I folded the letter. I could not speak. .. . The 
faces that we ‘“‘ have loved long since and lost 
awhile ” were all round us that day in my father’s 
house. Strange threads the traveller picks up 
_from the knotted yarn of life. . 


CHAPTER VIII 


MADONNA LILIES AND MEN’S CLOTHES 


The soul of man is in his clothes. 
Shakespeare. 


RS. GOODWIN is very fond of gardening, 
M. and we had a great time together among 


her borders; she loves lilies and grows 
the pink “belladonnas” there; she asked me 
why the Madonna lilies in England grow so well 
in cottage gardens—an interesting question, for 
I myself have observed strong clumps of the 
Virgin’s lilies flourishing in the humble gardens 
of the poor, while sickly leaves appear in gardens 
where neither expense nor labour is spared. 

There is a way of growing Lilium candidum, and 
a good deal of the secret is the top dressing, which 
is to every labouring man the ritual of growing 
‘““Medonnys.”” From father to son the simple 
directions pass down: “ Leave ’em wur they be; 
they likes to stay ’”’ ; and “ Giv’ ’em manure a-top 
to keep ’em cool.” 

So the ever-ready spade goes questing the lanes 
for precious scrapings; and, as surely as the 
down or up of sun, you may see your peasant 
mulching his Madonna lilies, whatever else goes 
hungry in the flower-patch. Especially in hot 
spells will you see the lilies are being shaded round 
the roots with a plentiful mulch. After longjyears 
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of watching, of experiment, and of my share of 
failure, I have come to the conclusion that the 
way we mostly fail our lilies is in forgetting to 
“keep ’em cool’! Partial shade from taller 
growths or bushes near by, deep planting, and 
thick mulching are helps in that direction. 

The ground for planting the Madonna lily bulbs 
should be spaded twice as deep as the bulb is 
set ; and about 3 inches of fresh sphagnum moss 
under the bulbs will be of great help to their 
hearty growth. Perfect drainage is essential, and 
no manure whatever under the ground. I like to 
dig the ground well two spits deep, incorporating 
a quantity of sharp sand. At about 8 or g inches 
from the surface I lay the fresh sphagnum moss, 
and place the base of the bulbs comfortably there, 
having first dusted them well with flowers of 
sulphur. The hole is then filled in with clean loamy 
soil, neither damp nor heavy. After that the lilies 
will thrive on the supplies of stimulant washed down 
to them by the rains from the mulch overhead. 

It is when planting out the lily bulbs that we 
may make a nursery planting of youngsters to 
increase our stock. If we choose good healthy 
bulbs, and take the plump bulb-scales, we can 
make an immense collection of young bulbs in 
a very short time. If the scales of the bulbs are 
separated and planted in light, warm soil, they 
will soon send up green shoots, having changed 
themselves into little bulbs. I have often thought 
that if people with time and thrifty garden minds 
knew this secret they could make wonderful walks 
and alleys of the scented lilies. 
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Many authorities will advise that in planting 
Lilium candidum well-rotted manure does not 
hurt so long as it is not touching the roots, but I 
have convinced myself very thoroughly that a 
pure root run is best for the health of the 
plant—sand, moss, leaf mould are all useful 
underground, but not manure. The roots enjoy 
a well-drained, rich soil, so loam must be 
imported into sand; and sand and peat and 
charcoal into clay. Heavy feeding can come from 
manure above ground, as I have already outlined : 
and the mulch serves to keep the plants cool in 
hot, dry weather. Dusting with flowers of sulphur 
before planting is wise, because so many bulbs 
nowadays contain the germs of disease, and a spray 
with Bordeaux mixture of the leaves before any 
blight appears is a precautionary measure of real 
value. 

But, of course, this is what I know of that lily 
in England. I do not profess to know the best 
way to grow lilies in Africa. 

We called on Mrs. Edmonds and saw her garden; 
—and then away to Whittlesea, a twenty-five mile 
drive over the grass plains of the Eastern Province. 
There we found a very ancient dame, Mrs. Cooper— 
who could only say of father : 

“ Yes, I remember him, all crippled with rheu- 
matics he was before he left.”’ 

But I knew that. 

While we were at Whittlesea I saw a really 
beautiful quince hedge ; and an old question came 
back to mind: Why do people so seldom plant 
quince as an ornamental tree? They are of great, 
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if unobtrusive beauty. The growth is graceful— 
rounded and sweeping as though a lady in a 
crinoline would make a curtsy ; the young foliage 
is a golden green in the early part of the year 
and later on it thickens into a velvet of silvery 
green; the bloom is beyond question a very 
lovely thing, being an open cup of the wild-rose 
type with five petals of delicate shell pink and a 
noble crown of cream and ivory anthers. There 
is a suggestion of delicate richness in the heart of 
a quince bloom, an evasive hint of warmer tones, 
because the long crowded filaments are a pale 
clear purple. It is only when one has looked 
closely enough that this loveliness is discovered 
and quince comes into its own. I have shown 
the flower to scores of people who have not had 
the slightest idea of its name! 

It prefers to grow in a ditch, or a damp 
sheltered place where it will not be wind-torn, and 
will never get its roots dry. The Serbian variety is 
very quick-growing and a great cropper, but the 
old-fashioned English quince is the one I would 
sooner recommend, both for beauty of growth and 
quality of flavour. The bark takes on hard woody 
nodules, very much like those which we see on the 
roots of lupins and other nitrogen-collecting plants. 

Talking of lupins reminds me of the adventure I 
enjoyed when I had to move a certain cherished 
root of “‘ Happiness,” that dark wine-red lupin 
which is one of the best of the named sorts. It 
was my only root and very precious ; but it had 
borne hugely the summer through, and was now 
in rude health the mass of it, as I surveyed 
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it in my two hands, encrusted with jets of young 
bud-peaks. The dead flower-spikes of the past 
season stood up like brown hollow masts all 
over the place. They made a fine collection of 
little plants by the time I had cut away each one 
of the brown spikes with a sparklet of root and 
bud attached. I put them into a bed of sifted sand 
and leaf mould under the shelter of a high hedge, 
and left them through the wet inclement English 
winter to do the best they could for themselves. 

Early in spring I discovered tiny fern-like tufts 
of leaves appearing. These were transplanted to 
the border proper. When I went round looking them 
over I found they had grown into lusty plants—not 
one of them had failed to produce a bloom spike—and 
still there was uplifted from each young Happiness 
the withered brown mast of last year’s flower. 

I do not remember finding a plant of viburnum 
Carlesii anywhere in Africa ; I asked Mrs. Goodwin 
about it, but she was not familiar with the shrub ; 
I think it would grow well in Queenstown. It 
came from Korea and is a small shrub, with delicate- 
looking, pale green, shapely leaves. It bears 
flattish flowers of a waxy white in early spring 
which carry a most intense perfume, similar 
to that of gardenia. The flowers are pinkish 
in the bud, but they open, here with me, to a pure 
white. The plant is reputed tender in England, 
yet I grow it very successfully in a sheltered place 
which faces the sun and is well protected from all 
cold winds. 

All the snowball trees like good drainage, they 
do not thrive upon a dry or arid soil. They 
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will not do well if the roots are waterlogged; 
the roots like to ramble freely in a moist deep 
loam. It is easy to learn the family preference for 
those who can study the places where the ‘‘ way- 
faring tree ’’—the Viburnum lantana—grows in the 
British lanes. It has the familiar guelder rose 
leaf, though the cymes are flat and not rounded 
into balls, as are the flowers of the garden guelder 
rose, the snowball tree, V. opulus sterile. The 
fruits of the wayfaring tree are pretty in the 
autumn time. They come red first, and become 
black. The shrubs grow beside ditches, high up 
out of soggy places, within root reach of 
moisture. A great many wayfaring trees can be 
seen growing all along the Pilgrim’s Way, the old 
romantic road to Becket’s Shrine at Canterbury, 
which some of us, even to-day, walk for memory’s 
sake if not for the good of our souls. I remember 
one tangled stretch of the famous path where, 
among all the sweat and toil of the difficult journey- 
ing (because if you go as a true pilgrim you stick 
to the Way), I noticed time and time again large 
bushes of our native guelder rose, and wondered if 
perhaps its country name, the ‘“ Wayfaring Tree,”’ 
had some romantic connection with the old, old road. 

It is easy to increase all the viburnums by strik- 
ing cuttings made of leafy shoots in summer; they 
will root readily. Indeed the snowball trees are 
very easy to grow; the one which has given me 
trouble is Viburnum macrocephalum. It is a 
beautiful shrub, for it bears heads of extraordinary 
size, as its name suggests. Some thoughtless crea- 
ture told me it would do well against the south 
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wall of my old house in Kent. I ought to have 
known better; for I knew the preference of the 
whole family for a deep moist station, and also the 
way the overhanging eaves of my heavy old 
roof keep the ground dry beneath. But I forgot; 
and planted macrocephalum against the wall, 
where it pined and sulked, jabbering with its dry 
leaves for water. I can hear them now pattering 
at me as I walked up and down the flagged path. 
Every time macrocephalum got a good drenching 
it flourished and looked happy. At last I spotted 
the reason for the intermittent growth and the 
periodic dry chattering of its leaves, poor thing, 
and moved it away from the wall into a moist jolly 
place where it can drink its fill and purse out its leaves 
at me in sumptuous content, however hot the sun. 

Mrs. Goodwin talked of viburnums and lilies, of 
the mimosa everywhere, as we drove along; and 
once I got down, highly elated, to find some Kat- 
doorn in bloom. 

On the plains below the Katberg we saw natives 
much more lightly clad than at the Cape. They 
reminded me of the Rhodesian natives, who wear 
very little. Mrs. Goodwin told me that the Church 
endeavours to clothe them, and I have been won- 
dering why, ever since. I know St. Paul said women 
must wear hats in church because I got into severe 
trouble for taking mine off one very hot Sunday in 
early youth; my parent espied from the pulpit 
this discreditable sight in the holy place. 

And I know all about hats now, when you go to 
church ! 


But why make the natives wear clothes, I 
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wonder? Their bare brown bodies are most beauti- 
ful, andclean. The tatterdemalion figure they make 
when clothed in a white man’s cast-off rags is a very 
wretched sight—not at all clean. Ilike the pure suave 
contour of the brown women—their regal carriage, 
their strength and grace. The only indecencies in 
life are disease, stupidity and dirt. There is nothing 
indecent in the human body. It is as lovely as the 
moon and as clean as the stars and the wind. 

Unsuitable clothes are the true vulgarity, and 
fortunately women are beginning to understand that. 

Puritanism is repression. We tried it once in 
Cromwell’s day, and it laid a fine train of trouble in 
the licence of reaction. 

Repression is not education. 

Education is apprenticeship to life for the 
privilege of death . . . . One of the most precious 
things about life in Africa is the simplicity and the 
freshness of the clothes women wear there; tub frocks 
are always adorably simple. Clothes area nuisance, 
necessary, indeed, in the cold lands ; and even there 
I have never succeeded in admiring men’s clothes. 

A distaste for them started very young, when 
I was reluctantly going to bed one night and 
spinning out the ceremonial of farewell. 

“Good night, dear,’’ said mother. 

“ Good night,” I dutifully made answer. * 

And then performed the nightly function. 
Scrambling upon her knee I bestowed a sticky 
and violent embrace to the soft accompaniment 
of warmth and perfume and tinkling jet. Then 
turned to father, who bent his tall head from a 
creaking collar, while my hands, young and sensitive, 
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felt again with wonder the hard, unyielding bite of the 
grain of the cloth of his coat. | My brothers’ necks 
bent, too, from starched, forbidding neck-boards. 

“Why do men feel like boxes? ’’ I asked. And 
was dismissed as an idle and incessant querist. 
The impression of that long ago has ever stayed 
with me, swimming to and fro in the imponderable 
mass of thought like a fish ; renewed, as childhood 
passed into young maidenhood, and I embarked on 
the pleasing perils of flirtation. 

There arrived the astonishing moment when I 
found myself encircled by the arms of an aspirant 
in a conservatory, and heard the then unfamiliar 
language of an evening dress shirt under stress of 
emotion. A noisy board of starched linen across 
the admirer’s beleaguered bosom attracted my in- 
terested curiosity a great deal more than the press- 
ing of his suit, which subsequent experience taught 
me was graceful. 

“ This then,’ thought I, “‘is what girls are to 
avoid ; this effigy in cardboard, this trussed mag- 
pie, this crackling breast, this stiff chin that looks as 
though it must cut itself every time it bends over 
the collar edge ? What a fuss about nothing! ”’ 

And left my admirer unaware that the ridiculous 
fashion of his clothing had saved him from the 
headlong adventure of matrimony. 

Even the ultimate intimacies of my own home 
and man have never sufficed to clear my mind of 
that scornful wonder; a sense of discomfort, of 
impatience at their servility, afflicts me every time 
I see a man struggling with a stiff linen collar. 

Those muscled hinges, the neck, and wrists, are 
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so delightful in movement, so full of character, 
that the starched armour becomes an irritation to 
the eye and one longs to see them free from the 
yoke of the convention of our day. 

A man’s bared neck is truly a beautiful thing ; 
the strong column, spirited and alert, which 
upholds his greatest magnificence, his head, has 
a various beauty; upon that muscled stem is 
borne the banner of his face, with all that it flies 
of personality and power; and, crowning his 
face, the noble arch of bone which contains the 
lure, the menace, the armoury of all his days—his 
brain. It is an incredible thing that he should 
permit custom to chain his moving throat in an un- 
healthy and exacerbating bond. 

In rebellious hours one can picture our streets 
filled with gallants dressed in the graceful duelling 
kit as we observe it in old pictures; heads and 
hands springing unenslaved from the soft ruffles of 
a fine linen shirt; the rest of the body betraying 
its lithe activity in close knee breeches and slim 
stockinged legs—a dress to show the supple, 
vibrant human body to most excellent advantage ; 
a workmanlike garment, too, easy and simple ; unen- 
cumbered by the fal-lals of multitudinous pieces 
which make up men’s clothes to-day. 

Seeing we have, as human beings, so short a spell 
in which to enjoy the act of living upon our spinning 
globe, it seems to me the oddest thing that the male 
half of the civilised world agrees to forgo colour 
and form, ease and attractiveness in its clothing. 

Regarded without bias, what can be much 
more revolting than a large gathering of men 
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as they choose to appear these days? A drab 
expanse, piteously uniform, distressingly dull ; 
without any sparkle or inspiration of colour ; 
without any beauty of the form beneath; un- 
challenging, unprovocative. 
_ To look upon a crowd of men is to receive afresh 
every time the uncomfortable suggestion of mud, 
which is not eased to the introspective mind by 
further reflection upon our parent clay. 

Conventions are easy to despise, and mighty hard 
to overthrow. It gives one a sense of enormity 
even to contemplate the idea of our King and 
Emperor emerging from the fastnesses of established 
tailoring. It would be cataclysmic to see our 
charming Prince of Wales walking down the Mall 
in a low ruffled shirt and knee breeches, his 
throat bare to the bracing winds of heaven. 
While one deplores the habit of men, in our 
time, one quails at the stiff-necked solidarity 
of its acceptance. It seems to be impregnably en- 
trenched behind the battlements of custom. And 
yet one is not asking for them to turn out in “ vol- 
canoes of silk with lava buttons,’’ to affect curled 
love locks, plumed cavalier hats, or any of the 
extravagances of past and picturesque days. 

My pleaisforsimplerandmorecomfortableclothing. 

Trousers are ungainly devices ; they flap at the 
ankles and bag at the knees; they are wretched 
wear in the rain, and no one can pretend they have 
any artistic appeal; and yet it is extraordinarily 
unlikely that the meek and sheep-like heart of 
man will beat up into unimaginable revolt, and 
unanimously demand a change in fashion. 
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While woman, the life-mate and the eternal rebel, 
skittishly pursues lines of ease and beauty, man, the 
submissive, will patiently endure the serfdom of a 
collar, and caricature his attractive legs in strips of 
cloth remarkably like drain-pipes. 

It is, I believe, Mr. Tristan Edwards who says 
that it “is ill-mannered to be uglier than one can 
help ”’! 

Before I left Queenstown I met the members of 
its Horticultural Society, and called again upon 
Mrs. Edmonds who is a vivacious and happy 
hostess ; her husband is given over to the admir- 
able work of “ the 1820 Settlers.”’ She told me that 
women who come out to settle would be wise to 
learn beforehand how to bake bread, and make 
their own yeast ; how to make dresses—and launder 
their daintiest wear. Women wear very pretty 
simple washing frocks in Africa ; these, with a few 
smart evening dresses, riding kit and a bathing 
suit, are pretty well all that is wanted. | 

We had a grand controversy over her rock 
garden, which she said looked rather like a cemetery 
—the stones were a bit up-ended to be sure—and 
after I left I received this pretty letter : 

“‘ Don’t you like this for my garden centrepiece ? ”’ 

“ Praised be my God for our little sister water. 
Who is very serviceable unto us, and humble, and 
precious, and clean.” 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 

“ Possibly, not having lived in the Karroo for a 
year, you may not like it as much as I do. I am 
having a heavenly time this morning—uprooting 
my cemetery ! ” 


CHAPTER IX 


TULIPS AT IRENE 


. gathering, as we stray, a sense 
Of Life so lovely and intense, 
It lingers when we wander hence. 
Masefield. 


HEN I first went to visit Africa in 1920, 

V) \ the only persons I knew there were 

Colonel and Mrs. Venniker. I knew them 
best as Jack and Nancy, for they are two of my 
oldest friends. 

When I knew her first Nancy was the exceedingly 
young but efficient sub-editor of a London weekly 
paper for which I used to write stories and poetry. 
She was so pretty and so kind that I liked going 
into that office better than any in London. Jack 
was a brilliant young medical student ; and though 
distance made partings long and frequent the years 
were never strong enough to age the green youth of 
our friendship. That is one of the gifts of life for 
which I am grateful. 

I wrote to them on my arrival in Cape Town to 
say I had come to their country and might I call. 
The reply came in a wire asking me to join them at 
Tempe and stay as long as I liked. I owe all my 
first happy memories of Africa to their generous 
hospitality. 

Nancy had the journalistic fair and could guide 
me better than most to interesting people and 
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places, and the articles I wrote afterwards about 
the country appeared in many English papers 
and two books. 

Those brought me a welcome when I landed on 
this second visit which I shall never forget. 

But I owe it all to those two dear friends. With- 
out them I should have seen Africa from the dreary 
perspective of hotels, and those are not the places in 
which an observer can learn any country—the home 
life is what matters ; hotels are the same in essence 
the wide world over ; I know, for I have travelled. 

After philandering this time in Cape Province 
among lovely gardens and charming strangers, I 
made my way once more to the home of my friends. 

It was peculiarly exciting to be seeing them again 
for although I knew their pretty daughter, now in 
her teens, they had developed a young son in the 
years between, and it was more than a little wonder- 
ful to think I should see the lad for whom they had 
waited so long. 

I wondered which he would be like, and devoted 
a good deal of sentimental thought to the young 
_ fellow. 

They were at Roberts Heights this time, a place 
I knew well by name, but not in the least how to 
approach except that it was near Pretoria. I dis- 
embarked from the train at this town late one 
pouring night and looked about, with pleasant 
anticipation, for a welcome. 

The only thing I could see at all resembling Jack 
was a hospital ambulance, so I clambered into that 
with a patient, and was duly driven a long way, up 
a lot of hills, and deposited at the Chief M. O.’s 
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private residence where I found Nancy phoning 
every hotel in Pretoria to see where I had got to, 
as Jack’s car—always a bit uncertain—had broken 
down on the way in, and when he arrived at the 
station with a substitute I was missing. 

It appeared I had violated the Holy of Holies— 
using a Government vehicle for my own private 
ends; but, as I explained, I had acted in perfect 
innocence and had indeed been rather touched by 
Jack’s thoughtfulness in sending an ambulance to 
fetch me; though it had occurred to me that he 
rather overrated my age. 

There, in that jolly home, I touched again the 
uncritical heart of hospitality—the giving heart. 
They are perfect hosts, those two. 

“Come when you like—go when you like; the 
house is yours. Use it as you want.”’ 

And every moment I could give to her, Nancy 
filled with fun and entertainment. If they could 
see this manuscript before it goes to press they 
would make me cut all this out ; long arguments, 
lively pleadings from me, but out it would all come. 
Since they cannot see it, it is all going in. 

One thorn grew within the rose of those days, 
however. Young Jack would have none of me. 
And a pretty lad, too. I was a ‘‘ woman scorned ”’ 
all right ! 

Ankle deep in violets ; knee deep in arum lilies ; 
waist high in wild gladioli. So one wades in 
Africa—as one wades here in England among the 
buttercups in the May meadows. 

Once I thought that the country was all drought 
and dust, or deserts of sand and cactus. Nothing I 
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had read had ever prepared me for the beauty of 
its gardens, the extravagant splendours of the 
native wild flowers. Bound in the swaddling 
clothes of insular pride, I believed that our roses, 
our bluebells under beech-woods, the primroses of 
Kent, and the heather of Scotland made pictures 
approached by no other land on earth. But Africa 
humbles that towering pride in any traveller who 
has once seen the wild agapanthus growing in 
sheets of blue on Table Mountain ; or the scores of 
varieties of heather in the Montague Pass; the 
roses of Queenstown ; the brunsvigia on the hills 
of Basutoland. 

As the pleasant weeks sped by in an easy land, 
where everyone is the soul of hospitality, and 
where there exist some of the loveliest homes and 
gardens in the world, I found that a people which 
lives practically free from taxation, which has cheap 
labour, and a very fertile soil in a glorious climate, 
has leisure to indulge in pleasant, sentimental, 
little griefs for the things they have notin a country 
where they possess so much. 

Daisies, primroses, tulips are difficult to grow in 
the dry heat, and so they yearn perversely for these 
flowers of the grey northland. 

In default of the real thing, there is a little 
erigeron, with a dainty, daisy-like flower, which 
they call the “ African daisy.”’ It grows in wild 
profusion among the paved paths and steps of 
gardens all over the Union. It is, like our pansy or 
forget-me-not, a little garden child which every- 
one has as a matter of course, and loves without 
comment. But there are no_ substitutes for 
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primroses or for tulips that I could discover. People 
who have seen tulips in the gardens of Europe 
earnestly desire them. They miss the coloured 
cups from their gardens, and mourn as failure after 
failure attends their efforts to grow them. 

I think I heard more regret about the difficult 
tulip than about any other of the homeland flowers 
during my garden-travel through South Africa. 
From time to time I caught, however, a breath of a 
rumour that there is someone who has succeeded— 
‘‘some lady up-country,”’ they said at the Cape. 
‘“Someone has grown tulips in the Transvaal,” I 
heard in Basutoland. “ There is an amateur who 
has tulips growing somewhere near Pretoria,”’ said 
another voice, jealously, among the little gold mines 
of Sabie. 

I started to stalk this magician, and at last, 
one broiling hot afternoon, I met her. 

It was at a tennis party at Pretoria. My hostess 
was contentedly lapping up praises of her pretty 
garden, when she suddenly spied a new-comer. 

“Ah ! here is Mrs. van der Byl,” she said ; ‘‘ now 
she can grow tulips! ”’ 

Soon afterwards I was taken over to Irene to see 
for myself these far-famed bulbs. I found a pleasant 
place where trees have been planted with fine sense, 
in avenues and blocks; the shade beneath them is 
used to grow immense carpets of violets. 

Mrs. van der Byl has arranged her bulb beds so 
that they get only the morning sun in winter, and 
can be flooded with water in the autumn (that is 
early in April). . They have plenty of sun in the 
summer (December, January, and February) when 
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they are lying dry and dormant, and they are 
started into activity again by this April flooding, for 
which operation the beds are specially designed. 
They bloom at the end of August and during 
September, in the African spring. 

The only varieties she has grown successfully are 
the Darwin and the Parrot tulips, which grow, 
flower, and increase under this regime, as do also 
hyacinths. The manure used is one of the com- 
plete potato fertilisers containing wood-ash and 
bone-meal. 

That is how far-famed Mrs. van der Byl grows 
her tulips. 

She has a quaint grudging way about it all, 
will not admit she has done anything unusual, 
and sternly repudiates her halo. 

One day in London I went to a garden dinner in 
honour of Miss Kate Sessions, of San Diego. I 
found the tables decorated with a magnificent 
ragged tulip called ‘‘ Fantasy,” of clearest pink, 
blotched with a deep soft green. Mrs. Frances 
King, the American garden writer, had brought 
them from Holland, and told an interesting tale of 
the origin of this tulip. It was shown one year at 
Chelsea, where, I remember, I revolved around it 
in envious delight ; but it was very expensive, and 
I fancy few of us grow it as yet. Fantasy is 
really a sport from Clara Butt! The Dutch 
grower, Van Tubergen, found a single bloom of this 
curious break in a field of Clara Butt, all other- 
wise perfectly regular and true to form. It was 
collected and increased, and will take its place in 
due course as one of the most magnificently 
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decorative tulips for house or garden. I expect it 
will grow at Irene before long. 

It was at the same show where I saw this fine new 
Parrot tulip that I saw an unforgettable grouping 
of La Tulipe Noire and the soft primrose yellow of 
that most exquisite tulip, Miss Ellen Willmott. 
The slender and reflexed elegance of it made a per- 
fect foil to the blunt nigger head of the black tulip. 
A mauve and white Parrot is called ‘“‘ Sensation,”’ 
and another of singular effect, in a blaze of orange 
and scarlet, is ‘‘ Perfecta.”’ 

It was an amazement to me to see the way the 
violets grew under the trees at Irene ; we love them 
very dearly in England. They repay the slight pro- 
tection of framing so well that everyone who has 
space and time likes to have at least one frame for 
them. They are hardy plants and hate being 
coddled. There is no need for fussing with 
heat, but with us they do need some care for all 
that. 

The frames must have well-rotted manure dug 
in, and soot sprinkled on top of the soil before 
planting. Then we have to tread the earth firmly 
after the digging, for the plants will not thrive 
unless put in very firmly indeed, and it is im- 
possible to plant firmly in loose soil. The crown 
of the plants must not be covered, but come just 
clear so that the neck is under the soil. 

Violets like water. They will go ahead twice as 
fast if they are put into holes that have been dug 
in the well-rammed earth of the frame and watered 
beforehand. When lifting my violets into their 
winter home, I like to take a great ball of earth 
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with them so that the roots shall not suffer any 
check. 

I have a variety called ‘“ Tina Whittaker,” 
which I prize very much because it was sent me 
from Sicily. It originated in the sender’s garden 
and was named after his wife. The flowers are 
large and fragrant, the colour a clear amethyst. 
I always welcome the blooms of beautiful Tina 
with special pleasure because she came from a 
far-off unknown garden friend. 

I wonder if any African garden has grown Tina 
yet ! 

Violets belong to the great botanical genus 
Viola, though most people think only of the pansy 
or heartsease forms when they use the word Viola. 
I learned that through a cross gardener. A friend 
was showing me her garden one day and we came 
upon the old tyrant of her beds and borders busy 
over the violet frames. She was rather frightened 
of him (a phenomenon less unusual than might be 
imagined !), and said quite respectfully : 

“Oh, Tomkins, I want to grow some of those 
dark scentless violets round the rose beds.” 

He said he did not grow any scentless ones. 

She said brightly, “Oh, yes, you do—lovely 
ones. They are a very nice colour, with long 
stems, and you put them in the kitchen garden.”’ 

His reply was very snappy : “Oh, those? Those 
are pansies.” 

We went on with our walk. But at tea she said 
in a puzzled sort of grumbling way, “ They look 
like violets, anyway, and I have seen them sold as 
violets in bunches in the Strand.”” We went off to 
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the study and got down some books from which we 
learned that violets and pansies are all Violas. She 
had not been so wrong, after all. 

When one looks at the dark green plants with 
their heart-shaped leaves one would hardly suspect 
the part the violet has played in healing, but there 
is medicinal value in all its parts—flower, leaf, and 
root—and in ancient days it was used in various 
forms as emollient, restorative, and tonic for all 
sorts of external and internal inflammation. The 
seeds were said to be invested with a strange 
power which enabled them to drive away venomous 
creatures. 

To-day we still find parts of the violet are used in 
chemistry and medicine. The flowers are candied 
for decorative confectionery, and used in the East 
to flavour choice refreshing drinks. There is a 
certain sale for cut blooms, but the violet is chiefly 
grown in Europe, especially in Southern France, for 
its perfume, where tons of bloom are picked yearly 
for the stills of the perfume makers. 

No variety has ever yet beaten the splendid 
Princess of Wales. It has large dark flowers with 
the desired long stalks. It is fragrant and hardy, 
also it bears freely—a precious flower. 

The comparatively new variety Mrs. Lloyd 
George promises to become a favourite. It is 
large and dark with a most engaging little rosette 
in the middle. It is very fragrant, and it is almost 
certain to achieve wide popularity. A good outdoor 
violet is John Raddenbury, which has a pale blue 
flower with a white eye, fragrant and striking. 
It also is very prolific, but is chiefly, in England, 
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a spring bloomer. A small fragrant variety of neat 
form, which blooms nine months of the year, is 
aptly named Semperflorens. 

Violets are truly pastoral and cannot flourish 
happily in towns where the atmosphere is stale and 
full of smoke and dirt. They need the pure air of 
the country-side where the sun may shine clearly 
down upon them; they do not care for sunshine 
filtered through a city fog. Even in this temperate 
climate of ours they have to be given in hot mid- 
summer the temporary shade of leafy boughs; 
when they are grown extensively, some quick- 
growing crop is planted to throw shade on them. 

So I may be forgiven for feeling thunderstruck 
at the wide carpets of them growing so happily 
in Africa. It puts me out of conceit with our 
homely efforts. 

I have noticed in my own garden that there is 
a curiously variable quality about the perfume of 
violets. Some days they smell much more strongly 
than others. I do not know why this is—I suspect 
that it is something to do with the amount of 
moisture with which the atmosphere is charged. 

I forgot to ask if it is so at Irene also; but the 
whole country is so full of sweet perfume that one 
gets confused with many pleasures, and forgets to 
ask enough questions ! 

I enjoyed myself very much that afternoon 
with Mr. and Mrs. van der Byl. There are 
many attractive bits in that garden of hers. 
There is the pretty tree like a sweet bay, of 
which the glossy pointed leaf has such an en- 
gaging bay smell that when I was told it was 
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a young camphor tree I could hardly believe it. I 
looked up the whole family later on, and found 
that the Laurus nobilis, the sweet bay, gives its 
name to the family Lauracee, which includes cam- 
phor, cinnamon, benzoin, and other genera, and 
that there was, therefore, excuse for finding a bay 
smell. 

In that garden there is a large space under pine 
trees thickly carpeted with a fine flowing slender 
grass, which permits no weeds where it grows. My 
host got the seed from England; and its pretty 
name is Poa nemoralis. 

Then there is the red creeper, antigonon, growing 
up the house, with bright cerise flowers along 
slender sprays, the petals of which have the tex- 
ture of a delicate bougainvillea. Mrs. van der 
Byl hurried past that pretty antigonon like a 
person who does not want to be seen. A lot of 
blaring red self-sown salvias had come up to quarrel 
with her cerise creeper ; and she did not like to see 
them there or to root them up, in the full tide of 
their impudent, splendid, unwanted life. Those red 
salvias are very insolent, noisy things—“‘like bag- 
pipes,’ as Mr. Walter Webber says. One does not 
want them close. 

Jack and Nancy had driven me over from Roberts 
Heights and we did not know if we should ever 
get home ; bits of the car kept dropping out, and 
it made horrible noises, none of which Jack could 
diagnose. He is a wonderful doctor of human 
bodies but a babbling infant with a car. He says 
it’s only good for driving and he hates its inside. 

Though I was concerned chiefly with seeing the 
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fruits and flowers which grow out of the soil of the 
Union (I do dislike that word; it reminds me of 
workhouses ; but it is very generally used and 
one slips into it), I was also made conscious of 
the Aladdin’s cave that soil can be. One day 
among Jack’s brother officers I met one who had 
a farm on which platinum had been found; and 
while I was still visiting there a man who had 
bought a house and small plot of garden, on terms, 
began to dig his land and found a beautiful diamond 
over thirty carats in weight—then one or two 
smaller stones. His house and property only cost 
him £300 all told, so he was able to pay it all off 
and leave himself well in hand, for his diamonds 
sold for £1,055. That was at Bloemhof. 

It is very exciting to live in a country where 
these miracles may happen; I used to watch Mr. 
Standen when we roved the wide lands of White 
River and Klipkopjes. He always had the idea 
of mineral wealth at the back of his mind for he 
would leave the car or mule wagon at odd times 
and brood over strange, ungainly bits of stone. I 
expect most settlers do that in Africa. I am sure 
I should, too, if I knew what they meant. 


CHAPTER X 


THE SINGING BIRDS 


On wooded kopjes mating birds whistle of nest-time near ; 

The rains are far, but Nature trusts the full and fruitful year ; 

The air is fraught with faith and hope for glories that shall come, 

And through the trees warm blows the breeze about the settler’s home. 


Madeleine Holland. 


to grow in Africa. They try to grow them. 

When I see how few succeed, and how 
poorly at that, I hold my peace about our Kentish 
lanes where they flourish in masses of fragrant 
yellow, rooting themselves even in the rotten 
stumps of old trees ;_ they like our cold wet climate 
so much. We have primroses in England, truly ; 
but we also have frost and fog and rain. 

I am not sure that we do not pay too dearly for 
our primroses. The South Africans grow nearly 
everything else that we grow in our gardens, as 
well as, or even better, than we grow them over 
here, and an unguessed wealth of other loveliness 
besides. | We cannot walk in England beneath 
pergolas of grapes, of golden shower, of Bigonia 
grandiflora, and solanum; we cannot swim among 
orange groves or peach orchards as they do there 
in their garden pools; and their roses make us 
think upon our vaunted English rose gardens with 
absolute dismay. 

I wrote an article in a newspaper speaking of 
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this matter of primroses; and apparently it ex- 
cited the wrath of an African lady, for I received 
in due course a letter from my editor saying : 

“ This letter from Mrs. of came up for 
discussion at a conference on settlement schemes in 
South Africa ; and it was decided that it should be 
put in next week’s paper. Would you care to write 
a few lines in reply, or do you prefer to ignore it ? ”’ 

This was the letter ; which was duly published : 


Madam, 

May a dweller in South Africa of over thirty 
years’ duration comment on Mrs. Cran’s article in 
“The Queen.” Mrs. Cran has evidently spent 
only a very short time in South Africa and there- 
fore sees everything through rose-coloured spectacles. 

Naturally she, as a visitor, is taken to see the 
best everywhere, and she does not see the other side 
of the picture. In England we do have rain, rain, 
vain, and fogs, in this pest-ridden country we have 
locusts, which come in their billions and devour 
every green thing—fruit trees, roses, and many 
other plants have the scale pests, which are almost 
impossible to exterminate. Green fly, black fly, 
slugs, cut worms, caterpillars, are always with us, 
and every few years some new scourge makes its 
appearance and ravages our gardens. In England 
vain, yes, but what of the scorching sun, day in, day 
out for months, with never a drop of rain, and the 
temperature never below 98 degrees and up to 112 
degrees ; what of two and three years drought on end, 
the whole country burnt up, and once flourishing 
farms reduced to ruin and not a living thing to be 
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act. 

: There ave wonderful gardens out here and im 
some parts the soil is extremely fertile, almost un- 
believably so, but we have a thousand times more 
bests to fight and droughts and floods, so I would 
ask readers of Mrs. Cran’s articles to allow for 
couleur de rose. South Africa is a beautiful 
country but under all the beauty is a strong element 
of cruelty. All living here, animals, birds or men, 
have a hard fight to exist. Nature here 1s not 
kindly but intensely hard. 

Mrs. Cran denies that South African birds have 
no song, but 1t 1s quite true they have none. The 
wild canaries have the nearest approach to song 
and they are very sweet, the doves, too, coo mourn- 
fully ; the rest have a mere twitter or call, but no 
song—that 1s, as the song of a robin, blackbird, 
thrush or lark, to say nothing of the nightingale. 
May I say that in some places primroses grow 
quite luxuriantly. I have seen banks of glorious 
ones in George (Cape Province) gardens and I 
believe they do equally well at Groot Schuur and 
many places about Cape Town. My reason for. 
troubling you with these remarks is that one sees 
such glowing accounts of South Africa’s heavenly 
beauties, the easiness of life out here, and so many 
settlers are coming out, believing all this, only to 
be terribly disheartened and I do think this other 
side of the picture should be given as well. 

Labour is cheap, but it 1s not good; but of course 
we are fortunate at the present time to have any at 
all, but no woman should come out without a 
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thorough knowledge of domestic affairs. One has to 
teach practically all one’s servants, and they seldom 
stay long, though I am fortunate in having servants 
who have been with me twelve, seven, and three 
years, while my gardener has been with me eight ; 
but that is an exception. May I say how greatly 
I appreciate ‘‘ The Queen”’ and look forward to 
it eagerly every week. 
Yours faithfully, etc.” 


To which I wrote in reply—and my letter, too, 
was published : 


Dear Editor, 

I am obliged to you for sending me a copy of 
Mrs. "s letter from , and for the oppor- 
tumity you afford me of replying to tt. 

(1) IL was born in South Africa and have 
since visited tt twice, in 1920 and in 1925. I have 
not seen it only from the tourist’s standpoint of 
hotels and vail travel, but lived in the hospitable 
homes of its very pleasant people of all classes in 
Cape Province, the Orange Free State, Basutoland 
and the Transvaal. I have also stayed in North 
Rhodesia, but only glanced at Natal. I have 
stayed with, and lived the life of, the new settlers 
as well as that of the established and wealthy South 
Africans ; I have stayed on an ostrich farm ; 
with citrus growers; gold miners; officials ; im 
military homes ; and with the grape growers, and 
peach and apple orchardists, as well as flower 
farmers. My observations have been widespread 
and not parochial. 
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(2) For the list of pests Mrs. mentions 
in Africa every country in the world can name tts 
own. We have aphis, blackfly, rust, mildew, 
American blight, borers, leaf-miners, caterpillars, 
wireworm, leather-jackets, slugs and snails, all the 
weevils, big bud, thrips, sawfly, froghopper or 
cuckoo spit, ermine moths, earwigs, scale, winter 
moths, woodlice, asparagus beetle and a myriad 
more in England. Africa has drought and sun. 
We have rain, fog and rheumatism. 

(3) Nature is hard all over the world. It 1s 
not harder in Oudtshoorn (a favoured and watered 
vale where land values are high) than anywhere else. 

(4) Mrs. speaks of the songless birds in- 
correctly. The birds in Africa have very sweet 
music. I have heard the robins at Banhoek ; and 
Gum Tree in the O.F.S.; and there, too, the wild 
sweet song of the blackcaps. 

The significant call of the Cuculus Indicator, the 
lorn note of the Oedicnemus Capensis on still, 
moonlight nights. The arresting call of the Sitagra 
gregalis, the loud, peculiar warble of the Polcei- 
passer Mahali among the mimosa scrub, the 
silver tinkling bell of the Lagonosticta brunneiceps, 
and the splendid song of the Poliospiza Gularis— 
all have great appeal to your true nature lover and 
observer ; as well as the entrancing sweetness of 
the more obvious doves and canaries which Mrs. 
admits are not songless. There are many 
other song birds as most South Africans know. 

(5) I did not see primroses when I was at 
George ; but can believe they grow well in that 
moist and kindly spot in view of the soil contents 
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there ; but an English garden lover will hardly admit 
that they grow “ luxuriantly”’ in South Africa. 

(6) South Africa has heavenly beauties, as has 
every land if we will only look for them. Settlers 
approaching any new land are only worth absorb- 
ing into that land if they are brave enough to face 
new difficulties in place of the ones from which they 
have fled. Migration is, after all, a choice of 
trouble. Over-population and over-civilisation in 
an over-taxed land or the primal fight with nature 
in a new and empty one. No serious writer will 
underrate the courage of those who ‘‘ move house”’ 
to Britain overseas. 

(7) Servants, black or white, all the world over 
reflect the quality of their employers. There 1s no 
light so vivid upon the quality of any home as the 
manner and efficiency of the labour it employs. 
I have met most admirable and devoted native 
servants all over the Union. I would like to ask 
Mrs. ’s permission to deal more extensively 
with her letter in my forthcoming book upon South 
Africa. 


I am, etc. 


Well—that being already public property I am 
free to repeat it, but the lady would not give me 
permission to deal more extensively with her letter 
in this book, and was very cross because her name 
appeared in the newspaper. I have now been care- 
ful to suppress it ; but I am sorry she would not 
break a lance with me. There was so much we 
might both have said; and everyone is free to 
present their own opinion. 
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I must, before leaving a tempting subject, from 
which I most reluctantly withhold my pen, pay 
tribute to the help I gathered from Messrs. Haagen 
and Ivy’s interesting book “South African Bird- 
life’ published by Maskew Miller ; it gave me the 
terrible scientific names of many sweet singers I 
heard but could not name; the Dutch pet names 
are very confusing to the English ear; and I found 
most of the settlers whom I asked knew very little 
of the bird-life, though they loved to watch it, and 
had sometimes invented simple pet names of their 
own. They call the Bush Dikkop or oedicnemus 
capensis, for instance, the Moon-bird. 

One of my friends, Mrs. MacNish, developed an 
absolute love for the bak-bak-kiri birds up at Ceres. 
I knew how she felt for I grew to love them, too, at 
Banhoek. Sometimes in the hurly-burly of London 
town when I am sick for Africa, I go to her spacious 
flat in Whitehall Court, with the Thames flowing 
softly by—and she and the Doctor and I talk of the 
country we love, under the big paintings of Ceres 
they brought back from the Cape with them. The 
blue hills and the still water gleam brilliantly down 
from the walls upon us, in the English grey. She 
tells me again how the man-bird sang ‘‘ Back! 
Back !’’ and the woman-bird said ‘‘ Well! Well!” 

. all the days ... always one calling be- 
cause he could not bear her out of sight, and the 
other answering. One day there was no answer— 
and the distracted husband sang ‘“‘ Back! Back!” 
more and more despairingly till my friend’s heart 
ached to hear him. And at last, two days after, 
there came a faint far-off ‘Well! Well!” At 
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this part of the story, her voice takes a new and 
happy tone... . 

“You could hear the joy in that little bird’s 
voice, you could feel it all pouring out into the air 
. as he flew—flew—saying ‘Back! Back!’ 

Whenever I hear the bak-bak-kiri birds again 
I shall see her dear face all lit up, her blue-eyed, 
warm, tender face—telling me of the distressed fellow 
at Ceres ! 

I shall never forget the first time I saw the 
Coltopasser procne (I don’t think I like long, scien- 
tific names; I prefer the Zulu name, sakabula). 
It was during a train journey in the Transvaal, and 
away over the tall grass I saw what seemed to be 
a snake flying—a long black thing lumbering 
heavily low through the air as if flying were very 
difficult—just topping the grasses with a sinuous 
motion. Presently I saw more of them, and 
discovered they were birds. 

I came home babbling to Nancy of these strange 
creatures, but she took it quite calmly and said 
they were widow-birds ; Jack called them King of 
Six but he was playing with his small son and may 
have made amistake; I won’t vouch for the name. 
Young Jack was playing trains and scowling at 
me—much to my despair. But I took heart, re- 
membering that time cures many apprehensions. 

Potty was wagging his tail and begging for a 
walk. So bird talk languished. 

Later on I learned more about them, when I was 
up at White River among the citrus farmers with 
Mr. Standen. It was he who told me the pretty 
Zulu name sakabula. My day would begin with 
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a honey-bird; a tiny brown creature, small as a 
wren, with a vivid crimson diamond blazoned 
longways on the breast. It used to hang upon 
the slender spray of a purple salvia outside the bed- 
room, finding its breakfast of nectar—delicate bird 
darting and drinking upon delicate spray, a fairy 
picture in the early light. He reminded me 
of the blue tits flitting about the elder branches 
outside my bedroom window far off in Kent. 

Leaning against the mosquito wire I would watch 
the bird-life of that Transvaal garden. 

The honey-bird has a very long fine-drawn beak, 
and when that is lost in the petals of the purple 
flower he looks like part of the flower himself. 
Some South Africans put out offerings of sugar 
and water to attract the pretty things around 
their homes ; they come and drink there: growing 
so tame. 

Then pearly-breasted doves would come 
pecking on the lawn, far-off the sharp, metallic 
cry of a tink-tinkie, and presently a sonorous 
note would be struck in the colour scheme 
by the heavy flight of the handsome sakabulas 
encumbered with that long, jet-black tail at the 
end of a little black body. They had orange 
epaulettes which gleamed in the young daylight as 
they lolloped absurdly over the veld beyond the 
myrtle hedge. That splendid tail is the breeding 
plumage, cynically bestowed by Providence to 
keep them from gadding too far afield what time 
family duties should keep them near home. 

The natives are fond of the sakabula birds; 
they say they are the souls of a phantom army ; 
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“Chaka’s lost Zulu army.” I do not remember 
them anywhere but in the Transvaal and Natal. 

I used to love getting up in that grass-thatched 
room, with the birds near and undisturbed. I 
would bathe very quietly so as not to frighten the 
honey-bird—poised over a salvia or lavender ; 
looking like a Red Admiral butterfly with his bright 
diamond flashing as he hovered. 

There was another long-tailed bird, a sugar-bird, 
which used to flit among the bamboos by the spruit 
at Banhoek. It was there that I first heard the 
robins sing on a hot afternoon near tea time. I 
remember that I sat down under the shade of a 
verbena bush, surveying from that perfumed dusk 
the sunny world beyond—from the red gums 
by the roadside came the soft note of a dove 
calling his mate ; a throbbing plea in the hot still 
air. I sat so quietly that presently a lovely 
familiar song started in the bush over my 
head ; and then a robin hopped down close to my 
feet. It had the face, form and legs of the other 
robins I know so well, away in England, which 
come demanding crumbs on frosty mornings at 
the window. But this bird was bigger, and in- 
stead of a brown coat and a red waistcoat he had 
a grey coat and orange waistcoat. 

He eyed me eagerly—just as “‘ asking ”’ a bird 
—and his song was the true robin-song, wistful and 
clear. His mate, swaying on the passion vine 
below the stoep, was even tamer—and came round 
our feet at tea time. 

At Palmiet River mouth, as Miss Murray and I 
picked our way over the rocks and sand in the 
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sun-set after a day’s bathing, we heard beside our 
feet music delicate as the shadow of an eyelash: 
it was the fairy song of sand pipits. 

When I look back on things I realise that most of 
the mornings in Africa seem to have wakened with 
sweet bird-song; in the Orange Free State the 
“morning birds’ sing loud and clear. The 
‘““Thumé,” as the Kaffirs call them. Indeed the 
blackcaps and bulbuls made a musical ceremony 
of sunrise; bursting all at once into passionate 
song. At Oudtshoorn, just outside the window in 
the reeds by the river, a lively chorus started every 
morning ; and I would lie and listen to it under 
the mosquito net enchanted. 

There are plenty of other interesting birds in 
South Africa besides the singers. There are the 
absurd sententious Secretary birds walking among 
the mimosa thorn on the veld near Glen; and 
the little brown paddevangers by the ponds and 
water-holes between Whittlesea and Queenstown. 
They stand, very absorbed indeed, watching for 
frogs, which they eat; miniature storks, so self- 
possessed and so still. 

One may see cattle move around the pasture 
with retinues of egrets, beautiful snow-white birds 
—slender and graceful, whose revolting diet has 
earned them the name of tick-birds. These ticks 
are like great lice, and infest the grasses, fastening 
on to the bodies of passing mammals as they brush 
through. Once anchored on to flesh, they pierce 
it and suck the warm blood till they get engorged ; 
bulbous and revolting. Ticks are the farmers’ 
enemies for they carry diseases into flocks, and 
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the ethereal-looking egrets live on these bloated 
insects, difficult as it is to associate the two; the 
tick-birds are the farmers’ friends. There are many 
of them in Basutoland—and also those herons 
which eat the gorgeous coloured grasshoppers. 

There is hardly anything more painful to people 
of sympathy than birds kept in cages. The only 
cage in which to see them is the cage of their own 
wild will and way. It is delightful to attract these 
free creatures about one’s dwelling with kind- 
ness ; captivity is the ultimate cruelty to winged 
creatures. 

There is a movement on foot among our English 
villages to train young people to observe and love 
the wild birds. One day I was motoring with a 
very modern woman, and we drew up in a small 
hamlet to attend to a punctured tyre. There was 
a gibbet-like thing standing at one end of the village 
“green.” It was a forlorn piece of rough wood, 
with a crosspiece nailed on top, from one end of 
which dangled a piece of fat bacon, and from the 
other swung a marrow-bone ; around it in a wide 
semicircle were newly planted shrubs—box, 
laurel, thorn and yew. We wandered up to it 
shivering in an untimely north-east wind, while 
away by the roadside the chauffeur negotiated the 
interchange of punctured and spare wheel. 

“Tt seems to have a meaning,” said my friend, 
and I suggested that it looked like a very homely 
attempt at a birds’ dinner-table. 

This idea excited her curiosity wonderfully, and 
we must needs go to the old inn down the road for 
tea and questions. 
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The landlady was a slumbrous piece, rose- 
cheeked and fat, whose cakes were racier than her 
wits. She knew what we meant, however, when 
we spoke of the bone and bacon... . 

“Tt’s a nidear of they new club-folk ; teach the 
lads to feed the birds i’stead of robbing their 
nesseses in springtime. Crumbs and fats and wot- 
nots they put there, I’m told, and trees round for 
birds to build in. - . .” 

My companion’s eyes were dancing; she has 
an insatiable thirst for educational reforms. 

“Tt will surely teach the boys to be kinder to 
nestlings—and every kind-hearted boy will make a 
kind husband some day,” she said brightly. ‘‘ We 
women can appreciate what that means, can’t we?”’ 

The fat woman looked out of the window raylessly. 

“Maybe,” she said. 

As we paid our bill she pointed to a collecting-box 
on the oak dresser. It bore this legend : ‘‘ Please spare 
a trifle for our bird sanctuary. We hope to havea 
stone bird-table next year. Women’s Institute.”’ 

Our shillings rattled in with great abandon, and 
we went back to the “ sanctuary’ for another 
look before the car should head us into the teeth 
of the north-east wind. 

Company had arrived. Blue-nosed with cold, 
but intensely absorbed, a tall girl and small boy 
were watching the antics of a great tit who was 
swinging head downwards on the bacon-rind, peck- — 
ing away for dear life. As his stout little body 
swung round and round the long black line down 
chest and belly shone like an exclamation point. 

We crept away cautiously. 
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“ There is wisdom in that idea,” said my friend 
thoughtfully. 

Only the statisticians can tell us what that idea 
will save the nation in food. Birds are the most 
powerful insecticides. Young birds eat their own 
weight in twenty-four hours. The idea of putting 
bird sanctuaries on the village greens is a living 
nerve of common sense. 

I used to have a low bird-table in my own 
garden, but the cats learned its use too well— 
very much too well. And I propounded the 
problem on a day to the Art Potters at Compton, 
near Guildford. Mrs. Watts, the widow of the 
great artist, heard the story with understanding, 
and made a bird-table, slender and tall, on which 
my little pensioners might feast in safety. It was 
named the Cran bird-table, and when I put it 
up against the pines of the Surrey wood and hung 
coconuts on the hand-wrought iron branching up 
from the bath-bowl, the effect was something like 
that of a Burmese wind-bell; very attractive. 
The iron-work of the table I find especially pleasant 
to look on, for it has a wavy flowing quality, like 
reeds rippling in a wind. To the cats it is a very 
device of Tantalus; they ambush in the bushes 
as of old; hear as before, with dribbling chops, 
the appetising sound of wings and the flutter of 
small bird bodies in the bath-bowl, but discover 
afresh with each day’s empty “ bag” that this 
new bird-table is sanctuary as well as banquet . 
hall. The slim, supporting pillar was devised to 
give no claw-hold, the smooth terra-cotta surface 
is not as amiable as wood to marauding pussies. 


CHAPTER XI 


IN JOHANNESBURG 


I walk in the tropic moonlight, the skies are chrysoprase, 
Glistering the torrent falls, the flood of gleaming rays. 
Waxen sprays of stephanotis, honeysuckle white, 
Jasmine stars and pale magnolia consecrate the night. 


Swinging like a silver censer tall tube-roses sway, 
Glimmering gardenias fling their fragrance on my way, 
Silently the sentinels, the groups of lilies stand 
Guarding in the heart of night a vision stilly grand. 
Madeleine Holland, 
HERE is much real taste among travelled 
South Africans; and not only are their 
houses wide and cool, full of flowers— 
excellently furnished and well served by the 
admirably trained native servants, but they have 
an architectural dignity. People who have never 
been to Africa can have little idea of the beauty 
of the homes of the rich out there. 

There was a genius who spread his dreaming 
heart all over this land. Cecil Rhodes collected 
about him men of genius to serve the country ; 
and I believe one of his best gifts was the discovery 
of a young architect, Mr. Herbert Baker. 

The Dutch are pre-eminently a home-loving 
race ; we in Europe have an admiration which is 
nearly veneration for the pictures, the domestic 
architecture, the furniture of the best Dutch 
period. Those early Dutch settlers who went out 
to South Africa and built their houses there were 
leisured cultured folk, many of noble family, 
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heirs to a great tradition. The old homesteads 
of South Africa have a lofty beauty which it is 
alone worth the journey to go out and see. They 
were built to suit the climate of the country and 
not designed actually upon the pattern of those 
left behind in Holland. The love of comfortable 
line and singular sense of proportion instinct in 
the Dutch race are all there modulated to an 
original plan. The material is sun-dried brick, 
faced with lime stucco; the wood-work of either 
native yellow wood, or stink-wood. Modern furni- 
ture, adhering to the comfortable old lines, is 
made of the latter wood, which is very hard and 
rather like a fine dark mahogany. 

It is fortunate that that small community of 
white people have vision to appreciate the treasure 
left them in their fine heritage. The old Dutch 
houses are esteemed and loved with admirable 
pride. And Mr. Baker has designed his beautiful 
modern houses all over South Africa in accordance 
with their most distinctive features. There is 
in that country a national style in domestic 
architecture of which any nation might well be 
proud, drawing its inspiration from the noble 
houses of the past. 

I have stayed, now, in both the old and new 
South African houses ; and the characteristic which 
most beguiled my English heart was their spacious- 
ness. I love space; and have never learned 
to accommodate myself with any happiness to the 
cramped houses and flats of over-populated cities. 

It makes me ache sometimes to think of the 
miles of empty land away there under the sun 
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when I see the crowded millions of our European 
cities. Not that I think that city folk are the type 
to go out ; speaking generally, they are not land- 
worthy. It is those who can be unafraid among 
the silences who are fit to go. The dreamers who 
can work while they dream. 

I heard a good deal of this need of South Africa 
for the best type of settlement while I was staying 
with Mr. and Mrs. Walter Webber, of Johannes- 
burg. He is actively engaged in the work of “ the 
1820 Settlers ’’ memorial scheme, of which I will 
write more fully in another chapter. He is chair- 
man of the Transvaal area, and both he and his 
wife are keen gardeners. They live in a very 
pretty “‘ Baker ’”’ house on the heights of Johannes- 
burg, and their garden is their babe and joy. 

Mrs. Webber grows irises under the pergolas, 
and it was there that I first saw Fortune’s Yellow 
growing in the sub-continent ; her lawns of Bradley 
grass, smooth and green, flanked by wide pergolas, 
lie below a terrace wall of large stones where roses 
and erigeron ramp together, and she also has a pretty 
way of growing scented bushes of verbena beside 
the paths, so that in passing one brushes out a 
waft of sweetness into the hot air. 

In a sunk garden my host and hostess and 
their two little dogs would go and brood over 
a tiny plant of plumbago nepenthe which is 
destined to cover the stones with its flowers of 
intense gentian blue. This plant is a creeper, 
quite different from the plumbago capensis of 
which the South Africans make hedges, and which 
the wealthy in this country grow in greenhouses. 
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It is a lovely shrub in its native place ; the flowers 
are like our white jessamine, only a pale clear 
blue. I do not like twisting things out of their 
proper places, and trying to grow them against 
great odds where they can never naturalise and 
be happy. I do not admire plumbago in a hot- 
house. I would rather go seek flowers where 
they grow content and make gardens of them 
there. 

There is one glade that I know in Kent where 
one or two agapanthus grow out in the open year 
in and year out; but they are mostly flowered in 
tubs in England, which makes me as miserable as 
when I see a bird in a cage. The only cage I 
care for is the wild. Sheets of blue agapanthus 
grow upon the mountains round Klipkopjes and at 
the Cape; naturalised like our bluebells, and they 
give just that misty beauty to the view. 

Nor do I care to see a struggling Kaffir Scent 
flower in a green-house in an inclement land, now 
that I know how it grows in drifts by the camps 
and cliffs at Kirklington. 

But then I don’t think I really care very much 
for anything artificial. 

Mrs. Webber was amused to see my fascinated 
disgust over the dainty-looking, evil-smelling Clyone 
from Zululand, which grew so tall and straight in 
her borders. She kept lamenting that I was not 
there at the time of the year to see her garden at its 
best ; and, indeed, so did many of my hostesses. 
I heard that plaint scores of times during my 
visit; but I could not be sorry myself. What I 
saw was so beautiful that I could only be glad 
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I have yet to learn the spring of Africa; when 
one is very happy there is a strong undercurrent 
of joy in the thought that there is more happiness 
to look forward to. 

While I was staying with her I met again one 
of the Three Musketeers, Mr. Hope-Baillie ; he came 
to talk over the days in the Surrey garden—I 
wonder where the other one is... . 

Mrs. Webber’s knowledge of shrubs and plants 
was so widespread that I was surprised to find no 
plant of that loveliest of all the Veronicas—V. 
Hulkeana. It is, to my great pleasure, hardy in 
my Kentish garden. Mrs. Tennant gave it to me 
from Maytham. 

It seems almost impossible to dogmatise about 
plants. I was preached at for putting it where 
I did; but, as Compton Mackenzie says, some 
flowers take a fancy to people and will let them 
do anything they like with them. 

Veronicas like me. They are really nice to me. 
I put Veronica Hulkeana as close to my desk as 
I could get it—just outside the study window— 
and there it spreads its glossy evergreen leaves, 
broad and rounded as my thumbnail, of a delicate 
light green, and in spring breaks out into long 
terminal racemes of the most exquisite, pale mauve- 
blue flowers it is possible to imagine. It is utterly 
unlike any other veronica I know. The leaves 
remind me of pittosporum, but the flowers I can 
compare with nothing but themselves. I give a 
mulch of leaf-mould and well-rotted manure with 
sand every spring, but otherwise I do nothing. 

Being a Veronica—however remote in _ its 
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aristocratic beauty from most of the family—the 
Hulkeana is, of course, a speedwell. I never 
learned if that name is used in Africa. 

There is no end to the questions I want to ask 
South African gardeners now it is too late—and 
there is no end to the things one can learn about 
a garden. 

These speedwells, now! What a lot of odd things 
have crept into my mind about them from time 
to time through the years. 

They began with the field-faring days of child- 
hood when we used to look for the “ bird’s-eyes ”’ 
among the turf and meadow grasses; they were 
tiny flowers of a celestial blue, but they did not 
last very well. By the time the wild posies reached 
home in our sticky little hands the bird’s-eyes 
were always half dead. Cowslips were a great 
deal more satisfactory. I am obliged to remember 
bird’s-eyes because I slapped a boy at a picnic 
one day for calling them speedwells. There was 
a to-do about that, and years after at school I 
was mortified to learn from a chum during our 
walk over the Kemp Town downs that the blue 
flower is called speedwell. She told me a long, 
highly imaginative story about a woman who was 
in the crowd watching our Lord carrying His 
cross to Golgotha, and was moved to pity. She 
wiped the drops of agony from His brow, saying : 
“Speed well.’’ She was beautiful, with the blue 
eyes and red hair rare among the women of 
Jerusalem, and when, long after, she was made a 
Saint, the little blue flowers of the roadside, like 
her eyes, were called speedwells and were known 
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as her flower. That was the story my school-mate 
told me. 

The engulfing years drowned us. I do not 
suppose she remembers me, nor her story of 
the Saint, nor how we loathed those sea-front 
walks at Brighton and revelled when we were 
let loose upon the downs. Twenty years later the 
whole picture flashed back—the very sound of 
her voice, the line of her strong back bent over 
the little blue flower in the chalky earth, the 
story, the blue sky and distant sea were all re- 
created for asecond, because I learned that the speed- 
wells are the veronicas of our garden. And the legend 
of St. Veronica is the legend of the handkerchief on 
the road to Golgotha, so the bird’s-eyes, the speed- 
wells, and now the veronicas were all one. 

Gardening would be easier if things did not 
have so many names. Having learned, then, that 
the pretty speedwell of the meadows is our native 
veronica, cousin to the blue bushes in the garden, 
I discovered that there are a wild pink variety, 
which is used in medicine, and about eight other 
different wild forms, including an edible variety 
called Beccabunga ! 

That was confusing enough; but presently I 
learned more. I saw fine close mats of most 
beautiful blue creeping flowers on rockeries and 
along path edges—small, deep purple-blue flowers 
on erect spikes rising about four inches above 
a dense mat of leaves, not in the least like my 
bird’s-eyes, but it is a bird’s-eye, for it is called 
Veronica rupestris, and is a perfectly hardy per- 
ennial of easy culture in any sunny, sandy place. 
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All the veronicas I had heretofore called by that 
name were large rounded bushes of about three 
feet high, with numerous smug spikes of bluish 
flowers and box-like foliage borne on long stems. 
They seemed rather dull herbs, blooming and 
persisting wherever placed—unexciting, worthy 
shrubs. I permitted them but never petted them 
in my garden. 

In course of time came further illumination. 
I discovered that a plant with showy, slender 
spikes of intense lavender-blue flowers growing 
some ten inches long above vigorous branches of 
pointed four-inch leaves on compact plants some 
three feet high, is another veronica—Veronica 
longiflora, var. subsessilis this time. I began to 
walk with less assurance whenever speedwells came 
in view, for it was dawning upon me that this is 
a most puzzling and diverse family. 

One day Miss Ellen Willmott, F.L.S., the famous 
horticulturist and botanist, gave a lecture about 
some of the lesser known shrubs, bringing a bunch 
of specimens with her. Everybody took a sprig or 
flower home after the lecture. I put my twig in 
a pot of sandy loam, where it struck roots and 
grew. I had lost my way in the mazes of her 
learning, being hypnotised beyond practical affairs, 
such as the taking of notes, by the pleasure of 
hearing her talk. I had no idea then what my 
sprig was, but it grew up and blooms every 
summer. It is a beautiful little veronica with 
delicate amethyst flowers like lilac-pips crowded 
on spikes. The long protruding pistil and 
stamens make the flower resemble a_ bottle- 
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brush at a little distance ; but this veronica has a 
honey smell—like buddleia, but fainter. Iam 
very fond of it, for it crystallises the memory of 
a happy evening spent in pleasant company. 

It grows in a sunny place near the violet frame, 
and I suspect it is a New Zealand form. The 
veronicas are a dominant feature of New Zealand, 
which sent us Veronica speciosa, that shrub which 
comes in all shades of colour, from deep violet 
and rich purple, through lavender, crimson, pink, 
and pale blue to white. 

A pretty creeping plant with silvery foliage and 
dark blue flowers is the alpine, Veronica incana. 
It grows well from seed, and likes a limy loam. 
In common with all the speedwell family, it prefers 
full sun. I say “all,” and am brought up with a 
round turn, remembering hulkeana, the pride and joy 
of my heart—the loveliest of all the speedwells— 
which grows beside a large waterbutt with an 
overhanging elder tree to shade it ! 

I spent many happy hours with Mrs. Webber 
learning the inhabitants of her garden ; Mr. Webber 
is that rare phenomenon a true rock gardener; he 
collects succulents in a kopje garden below his 
wife’s green lawns and coloured borders. 

He has his own way of planting; a specialist’s 
idealism keeps his soul alight with the effort of 
choosing meticulously the stones whichshallframehis 
speckled stapelias and clever Bolus mesembryanthe- 
mums ; he seeks weathered rocks and stones softly 
lichened in grey-green and black upon the brown. 

Those mesembryanthemums are most uncanny 
in their cleverness; they grow exactly the same 
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colour and shape as stones in the ground, like little 
boulders, most difficult to collect because of this 
protective habit. 

I looked at his smelly stapelias very respectfully, 
but without envy. The plant I did covet is the 
Sutera grandiflora on his hill-side. It is a beautiful 
shrub, and bears pale purple flowers like a peri- 
winkle. It grows near Barberton, and I saw it 
also on the way to Klipkopjes, growing on the veld. 

Mr. Webber has a quick wit; we were taking 
tea one day and he was the last because he liked 
it to cool. “ Women can drink their tea hotter 
than men,” he said in extenuation. 

“Can they?” I said brightly, making small 
talk. 

““ Yes—their tongues are harder!” 

Nowadays I never see red _ salvias without 
remembering that he said they were like bagpipes. 
It was the perfect word. 

I heard his loud sigh when one day we passed by 
the loveliest site for a rock garden which I have 
ever seen—a majestic rock-side with the ideal 
aspect, facing east, water available, and Heaven- 
sent niches and pockets crying out for rock plants 
to be placed by an artist who can see the colour 
of weathered stone. The owner of this wonder 
spot had known no better than to plant blue gum 
and wattle in the crevices of a bold hill-side which 
might be made a world-famous rock garden ! 

I could feel the despair crackling out of my 
companion’s speechless soul as he surveyed that 
unutterable waste; his little lady, sympathetic, 
by his side. She leaves all the rock gardening to 
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him, being absorbed in the lawns, borders and 
pergolas of her own part of their domain. 

She took me to see Mrs. Neame’s garden— 
where I fell in love with her border of blue salvias 
and the soft pink canna called ‘‘ Mrs. Carter ”’ 
after that great garden-lover at Bishopscourt. In 
her garden I found Zephyrin Drouhin growing 
splendidly, which was interesting since that rose 
fails in the Orange Free State as well as Cape 
Province. 

It was there, too, that I learned what a tree 
of ripe pomegranates can look like,—and began 
to understand at last the Song of Solomon; no 
wonder he compared his loved woman to them. 
Mrs. Neame’s lawn is of Florida grass, which is very 
nice until it grows too high; then it is hard to 
mow. She has a real herb garden—among her 
harmonious plantings she has found time to 
grow the pot herbs and the aromatic with their 
strange properties and quaint names. Lad’s love 
and tarragon, bergamot and rue, mint and cummin, 
hyssop, balm, thyme, tansy, rosemary, chervil, 
marjoram, sweet basil, wormwood and peppermint. 

I saw the gardens of Lady Oppenheimer 
and Lady Dalrymple; but the former was out of 
town and the latter occupied with guests when we 
called, so that I did not absorb the spirit of those 
spacious domains ; it is only by talking to a garden- 
lover among the plants she loves that one can gather 
the vision which has illumined her on her way and 
learn in sympathy that which her heart has had 
to give to the earth. 

In Mrs. Webber’s house I met the “ jobbing 
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gardener ’’ of Johannesburg. She is Mrs. Soames, 
a delightful little laughing lady whose old two- 
cylinder Renault is a familiar sight, jogging along 
the streets of the city, loaded up with trays full of 
plants for sale. She charges for her time by the 
hour, and is in great demand; small wonder, for 
she goes to her work with a heart full of sweetness, 
and the flowers she grows thrive under her careful 
love. 

Mrs. Soames has that precious possession, a well- 
trained and devoted native servant; he is called 
Solomon, and grinned with wide appreciation 
when my hostess presented me as “ the big Missis 
who writes books.”” Solomon has been eight years 
in her service, and he loves flowers. He was prick- 
ing out stocks, godetias and grenadillas with 
fastidious care when we came round, his black 
face bent with deep attention over the delicate 
task ; several little white dogs in odd and careless 
contrast playing round his feet. The frames were 
most astonishing to my English eye; instead of 
glass to keep out the frost there was wire to keep 
out hail, and when the heavy tropical rains come 
sacking is spread over the boxes of seedlings. 

There is room in South Africa for more women 
professional gardeners, especially those trained to 
lay out gardens. I know of one other, Miss 
Beghin, who has a small nursery in Durban where 
she specialises in lilies and roses. While she was 
training in landscape work with Mr. Edward 
White, who has laid out great gardens all over the 
world, Miss Beghin and I went to one of the English 
National Rose Shows together, and it was delightful 
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to share her enthusiasm over the newest varieties 
and introduce her to our famous nurserymen. 

Mrs. Ussher (who is an Australian) has a garden 
in Johannesburg which she made out of a kopje 
in five years. It is full of little ponds set with 
Nympheas. I asked about mosquitoes at once, 
and was told that there were goldfish in all the 
ponds—they eat up all the mosquitoe’s eggs. The 
beautiful blue Nymphe stellata grows with an 
abandon in South Africa, it holds itself well out 
of the water, which always makes me feel a little 
uncomfortable. I have an idea that water-lilies 
should cuddle on the surface of the water and be 
shaped like great round waxen cups. I cannot 
help admiring the starry blue African water-lily ; 
of course no one could ; but all the same, I always 
remember with relief that most of the aquatic 
lilies have a more comfortable habit of growth. 

I planted some nymphzas in my ponds once. It 
was a great affair. Directly the plants arrived from 
Amos Perry, beautifully packed in wet moss, I flung 
pen and paper away and made off to get them 
planted without delay. Open baskets of woven 
rush had been looked out in anticipation of their 
arrival, filled with an enticing mixture of cow 
manure and heavy loam. My maid of the village 
was nearly as excited as I, and we planted the 
biggest one first (as we thought it would be the 
thirstiest) in the biggest basket, and hurried off to 
put it in the chosen place in full sun, where it would 
get the right depth of water. It was Gladstoniana, 
I remember, and it had a rather stumpy root with 
enormous snake-like stems and huge flat leaves 
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at the end of them—also a bud like a snake’s head 
on the end of another serpentine stalk; a for- 
bidding thing it was, out of the water. The basket 
was so heavy that we could not swing it out justly 
between us, for she is a slim, young, dark-eyed 
piece and I am big, which made the balance 
unequal, the basket fell on one side, and out came 
Gladstoniana. It floated away, miles of it, it 
seemed, and thereupon much ado; a grab-hook, 
bathing suit, poles, ropes, and all, till at last we 
got both the truant and the basket back to land. 
We planted him again just as carefully, and lowered 
the basket this time very craftily with ropes, she 
one side of the pond and I on the other. Then 
we set forth and planted Marliacza carnea and 
Marliacea albida in other sunny spots on the big 
pond; we put the small dark red Froebeli in a 
shallow place in the small pond below “ Sally,” 
the laughing little lead girl, who lives near the 
iris border. 

It was all very delightful work on a sunny day 
in early June, only we were very tired at the 

end, in that mood of happy healthy fatigue 
- which is the peculiar reward of gardeners. The 
girl heaved a sigh of relief, her dark eyes glancing, 
and said : “I have enjoyed to-day.”’ 

She is an interesting girl, with a gipsy strain in 
her, sublimated into a visionary by two generations 
of thrifty, settled Kentish blood. She works in 
my little house with her eyes always out of the 
window ; we get on very well, for I understand 
that part of her which tugs her out into the woods 
directly she has a moment to spare. 
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“Let us look round at our water babies once 
more and see they are all right,” I said. 

It was a new sight to me to see flat green leaves 
resting on the ponds which heretofore I had always 
kept so clear. I had certain misgivings about 
the day’s work, for I love the mirrored sky and 
shadows of the trees in water, more than any 
nympheas. I had to grow some at last in order 
to write about them intelligently. The only way 
to enjoy writing about gardens is to study the 
whimsies of the plants at first hand. 

So we set off to see the ponds again, and the 
first thing that met our eyes was Gladstoniana 
flopping about in a remote corner far away from 
his basket ! 

With aching limbs we set to work once more, 
retrieved the fellow and dragged up the heavy 
sunk basket from which he had escaped. The long 
stems and enormous leaves must have dragged 
his fat, stumpy root away from their moorings of 
soil: this time we ted him in, praying that the 
ancient rope would not rot until he had sent out 
rootlets to take proper hold of his new home. 

Very wearily I went in to finish the forsaken 
article I had been writing. I took it up the road 
to post late in the evening, and met the old gardener 
who comes to help me two days a week. I stopped 
to tell him we had put some lilies in the pond ; he 
was most supercilious, 

“ Lilies—O ! ay—they—I knows they. Planted 
lots, I have, for Miss Colson. You ties a brick on 
“em and flings ’em in the water.” 

And that was that. 
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While I was with Nancy I was very surprised 
to receive a letter from Judge Krause. A quarter 
of a century had nearly swallowed up the memory 
which his letter suddenly brought back. The 
Boer War—and a couple of prisoners on parole in 
London, of whom one was a young lawyer, a Mr. 
Krause. I was shocked one day to find he was 
arrested and charged with high treason. Not 
shocked in a moral sense, for I was too young to 
know what all the bother was about, but shocked 
to learn that a human being, whom I knew, was in 
prison—to this wild heart the most terrifying thing 
in the world. I was able to publish a short article 
about him, offering a kindlier picture of his per- 
sonality than had obtained in most of the papers. 
I have it still in an old Press book. It was dated 
September 11th, 1901, and appeared in the Sketch. 

He was convicted of something or other and 
had two years in prison, poor man. Since when he 
has been reinstated in every honour of which his 
sentence deprived him at the English Bar, and is 
now a Judge of the Supreme Court in Africa. His 
life cannot have been dull. 

The letter told me he had never forgotten this 
slight service—and knew me again from pictures 
in the Press in spite of my change of name. I 
think that was very nice of him; and one day I 
motored over with him to his big farm at Rietvallei, 
between Pretoria and Johannesburg, and met his 
wife, who took me to see the efficient poultry farm, 
the long grape-vine avenues rich with honey-pots 
and dark Barbarossas. I slept in a rondarvel— 
a lovely room—and was taught next morning 
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how to keep drinking water cold without ice in the 
Kaffir pots of porous clay under the shade of 
trees. 

I have another memory of Johannesburg, for 
at a dinner party there I learned the unswerving 
loyalty of its women to their sex. The name 
of a lady well known in both hemispheres was 
mentioned, and I said I had met her. There 
was a moment’s silence. Then, one after another, 
the charming women among whom I sat told 
tales of her courage, her beauty, her brilliant 
horsemanship and her good heart. I had, of 
course, had another aspect of her presented to 
me in Europe. A certain liveliness. ...I can 
never explain how warm and sweet it was to hear 
this from her fellow-townswomen. Johannesburg 
is a new city: the days of her travail are not so 
far behind; the hearts of her people are not yet 
sophisticated by security and wealth. It was like 
a breath from the wide plains, the open seas—to 
hear from them their sense of values. 

I like these people. They have faced bloodshed, 
poverty, toil, discomfort, and come out with sweet 
hearts as well as success. I liked them better 
than the emasculated folk of European cities. 
I must really try not to talk about those! I view 
with dismay the “pioneer” of this generation. 
And, after all, this is a garden book. 

Not a migration book. 

Only, I have sometimes thought that the trans- 
planting of people is a kind of gardening too. .. . 


CHAPTER XII 


A WATTLED ROSE-GARDEN 


Would I could win some quiet and rest and a little ease, 
In the cool grey hush of the dusk, in the dim green place of the trees, 
Where the birds are singing, singing, singing—crying aloud 
The song of the red, red rose that blossoms beyond the seas. 
Masefield. 


HE most surprising thing about the roses 
in South Africa is the way they differ 


in temper in the different localities ; 
varieties that will not grow down in the Cape 
flourish on the high lands of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State ; while others, again, that do no- 
where else are seen in perfect beauty in the colder 
climate of Queenstown in the Eastern Province. 
I remember the first time I saw roses in 
South Africa. It was in 1920, when I was 
staying with Nancy at Tempe. We were leaning 
over the rail of the stoep the first evening after 
I arrived. We had not met since the first year of 
the war, when she was staying in my Surrey house. 
There was so much to say—I had all the strange- 
ness of this new land to distract my attention 
while I said it—and constantly I would find 
my eyes roving away from Nancy’s pretty face 
to the flaming sunset, the wide, empty veld, 
the distant blue kopjes, and the white-washed 
stones of the bare military garden. We were 
deep in the end of a story which had begun 
175 
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when we were together in Surrey knitting socks 
for soldiers (shall I ever forget the fever of knitting- 
which took us women the first year of war !), and 
the end was new to her, for she never saw the story 
completed. 

It was a very thrilling tale, beginning with one 
night when, just as we were about to go to bed, a 
colonel and two subalterns came in from Aldershot 
to ask me to direct one of them, a wireless expert, 
to a suspected house in a distant wood. A strange 
night neither of us will forget, for the young man, 
being very keen and young at his soldiering, had a 
wholly unauthorised automatic in his greatcoat 
pocket, and of course the safety catch was not up. 
So he shot himself through the knee getting over 
some wire, and I had a rare to-do conveying the 
stalwart to a not very friendly house—not the 
suspected one—for help. 

Of course I could not explain why I arrived with 
a shot soldier, being secret sort of work we were 
on; neither could he. And we were stricken dumb 
when the lady of the house asked, very haughtily : 
“What were you doing out in the woods with a 
young man at this time of night, Mrs. Cran ?”’ 

But all this has nothing to do with the present 
story. The matter Nancy wanted to have cleared 
was whether the house was really a spy one or 
not, and that, of course, I never learned till the war 
was over and I happened to meet the colonel again. 

And just as I got to that part I looked down, 
and saw roses were growing below the wooden 
rail. Roses! In Africa! It did not seem possible. 
I was so excited. I had to get down and look at 
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them ; lovely blooms of Sunburst and Madame 
Alfred Carriére. 

Nancy was not at all interested ! 

“Yes! Yes! They grow here all the year 
round. Goon! What happened ?” 

And that was when I first saw how roses grow 
under the Southern Cross. That was not a garden 
tour I was making. I was writing about migration 
within the Empire, and it was not till 1925 that 
I had an opportunity of observing the ways of 
roses in a sub-tropical country. 

Every garden in the Union has its roses, or so 
it seemed to me; they grow all the year, as Nancy 
said, with the greatest freedom. The hot sun 
takes certain toll of the beauty of some of them 
to an English eye; that thick waxen petal- 
substance we find in our cool north land is apt to 
become thin and almost scentless—but each dis- 
trict is learning by experiment the varieties which 
suit best the widely divergent climatic conditions. 

In Queenstown, where the winters are very cold 
and frosty, it seems that every rose does well. Lady 
Crewe told me that they flourish amazingly in East 
~ London, and in all the gardens of Cape Province they 
are a joy to behold. It is idle to try and tell in 
detail of the varieties in every garden ; that would 
take a book to itself, and a lovely book it might 
be if the adventures of success and failure were fully 
told, with all they mean of soil-contents and of the 
chemistry learned or suspected in each. 

One never ceases to learn, in the garden world. 
It was only this year that I found out the easiest, 
surest, quickest way of killing greenfly—that pest 
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of our English gardens. I used to toil with quassia 
chips and soft soap and water sprayed among the 
bushes evening after evening. And now I go 
round once with a tin of Keating’s powder. In an 
hour or two the delicate shoots are perfectly clear ! 

One of the prettiest rose-hedges I saw at the Cape 
wasnear Elgin. I have forgotten the rose—I think it 
was Fellemberg—and the name of the house; but the 
picture remains with me always—a long, very long, 
hedge of great neatness, smothered in small red roses. 

Those delicate teas which we find succumbing to 
frost in England flourish gloriously in Africa; it was 
almost a pain to me to see Fortunes Yellow so much 
at home in Mrs. Walter Webber’s garden, remember- 
ing the grief with which I had to give up growing it 
on a hot soil against a south wall in Surrey. 

Both Lady Phillips, in Cape Province, and Mrs. 
Boddam-Whetham in the Orange Free State, agreed 
that Zephyrin Drouhin, the thornless rose of an 
exquisite fragrance, would not grow in their 
gardens; though the latter found the Bourbon 
sport from Zephyrin “ Kathleen Harrop’ does 
quite well. I know Kathleen, and grow her in 
Kent beside the other; she is a more delicate 
pink, quite as fragrant and a very free bloomer. 

In her Orange Free State garden near the borders 
of Basutoland on a sandstone cliff Mrs. Boddam- 
Whetham has laid out stone-terraced walks, dry 
walls, lawns, and borders among her orange and 
cherry orchards. She is a slim, dark-eyed, brood- 
ing woman, who moves like a priestess among 
her torch lilies and roses; she is, above all, an 
observer and a dreamer who sees the possibilities 
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of hybridisation in a land where the hybridist’s 
patience and vision are hardly yet surmised. I 
can see her now, thoughtfully fingering the petals 
of a new rose, and looking into the corona, in the 
absorbed way of a child who has found a new thing 
to question in a wonderful world full of puzzles. 

She grows National Emblem, Mermaid, Red 
Letter Day, Laurent Carle, Fortunes Yellow, 
General Gallieni, Emma Wright, Hoosier Beauty, 
Dean Hole, Frau Karl Druschki, Mrs. Retford, 
Marechal Niel, Louise Catherine Breslau, Cynthia 
Ford, Rosa Sinica Anemone, George Schwartz, 
Radiance, Sunburst, Paul’s Carmine Pillar, Madame 
Alfred Carriére, Christine, Constance, Lady Ash- 
down, Daily Mail, Lady Alice Stanley, Lady Hilling- 
don ; and she finds the Australian roses do well. 

I tried an experiment with wattle fencing in my 
Kentish garden which has been so successful that 
I have sometimes wondered if it might not look 
well too in African gardens, at any rate affording 
protection and shelter till the fine hedges of myrtle, 
macrocarpa or pittosporum have had time to grow 
round the rose gardens. In some localities I think 
it might be quite useful; the natives are clever 
at weaving and plaiting; if our English-made 
wattles are too expensive to import I imagine 
they would soon learn to make substitutes. 

It all happened this way. I planted fifty 
bush roses when I first came to my old house in 
a long bed, sloping slightly to the south, with- 
full morning sun and shelter from north winds 
and the prevailing westerly gales. They were 
on the deep loam of an old hop garden, facing 
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a young timorous orchard. But the rabbits 
came and ate all the young bronze shoots off my 
roses. So next year I made another place on the 
south-east front of the house. I laboured con- 
scientiously, trenching and basic-slagging. Then I 
put fifty roses into the new place, and I liked it 
very much, for when I was working I could look out 
upon the plants all the year round day and night 
from the windows ; the other bed had been a little 
too far off for this pleasant intimacy. 

As the year wore on and they did not grow com- 
fortably, I learned that they were “ina draught.” Of 
all the things roses dislike, I think wind is the worst. 
The south-west gales swept across them more than I 
had thought possible, especially after I had put up a 
trellis fence from across the direction whence it came. 

What with draughts and rabbits my roses were 
most disturbed. There seemed nothing for it but 
a migration back to the place beside the orchard, 
where they were free from draught, and the pro- 
tection of wire to save them from rabbits. Ihad got 
used to seeing the comely little fruit trees—mere 
chits of girls they were—in wide circles of wire 
netting. They will be big lusty orchard trees some 
day; but rabbits love to gnaw the bark of them 
when young and tender, so it was wire for them from 
the first, and no argument about it. But the 
thought of wire round rose-beds is very uncongenial, 
and I spent a lot of time lamenting while I con- 
sidered what to do. 

I surveyed the ground from all angles and 
watched the precious roses harassed by hot dry 
winds in their glory of young bloom. 
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I was very perplexed and worried until I had 
occasion to refer to “Medieval Gardens,” that queer, 
much illustrated book only recently published. 
The gardens that people made about the time 
that my old house was built seem all to have 
had surrounds and enclosures of woven wattle. 
As I looked at the stilted old prints, the idea of a 
wattled rose garden was born. It has solved my 
troubles and remains perfectly harmonious with the 
beauty of an ancient dwelling, which wire-netting 
never could. 

Around my rose beds I always set the silvery-grey 
foliage of Mrs. Sinkins pink. That flower is a 
habit. I cannot escape it. Some people grow in- 
stead Rufus, Dickon, and Peggy, the perpetual 
hardy Allwoodii pinks, and small blame to them. 
But I will wait all the year and slavishly tend Mrs. 
Sinkins for her two or three weeks of glorious 
abandon to bloom and scent, and consider myself 
rich. It is a pig-headed loyalty against which I 
cease to strive. 

It grows at the Cape, and probably elsewhere in 
Africa, with perfect freedom ; as do all the carna- 
tion family. 

T still grow the rose pire Longworth, though, I 
believe, she is now abandoned, and out of com- 
merce. I only know two obstinate admirers who 
_ grow it to this day—of whom I am one. Mrs. 
Longworth is a striped rose ; on the white waxen 
petals, very stiff, shell-like, and imbricated, are 
streaks and lines of pink. It often comes of full 
exhibition form; at other times it has the way- 
ward open manner of a semi-single or a wilding. 
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It is a very fragrant rose, full of character and 
beauty, which I should be sorry to lose from the 
rose garden. I asked Mr. Prince years ago why it 
was not the favourite in every garden that it is in 
mine, and he said the “ powers” frown upon 
stripes. But how silly of the powers! Why 
narrow the fields of beauty ? 

Some space must be found in every real garden 
for the interesting species, though they may usually 
be treated better as flowering shurbs than bedding 
plants. Moyesii, for instance, with its tiny leaf, 
large single blooms of peculiar beauty, and brilliant 
aftermath of fruits; Sericea pteracantha, with 
transparent blood-red spines; Hugonis and Rosa 
rubrifolia, with its beautiful glaucous foliage, are 
all best grown as specimen flowering shrubs. 

I never saw the Himalayan rose, the rampant 
climber with enormous blooms so beloved in 
Portugal, growing anywhere in Africa. We cannot 
bloom it in England, though the foliage is vigorous 
enough. It is probably somewhere in the country ; 
there are not many rose secrets hidden from the 
South African gardener. 

I wonder when each one of us first became con- 
scious of the rose as an entity among the flowers. 
There might be many charming stories written if 
people could only be induced to recall their first 
bedazzlement and tell the tale of it. 

I remember the first time a rose took sharp hold 
of my consciousness. We children were sitting 
round the high nursery fender while nurse beguiled 
us with a fairy tale : 

‘““ She was not greedy like her sisters; she did 
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not ask for jewels and fine clothes, but only a simple 
white moss rose——”’ 

“What is a moss rose ?”’ I asked, gnawing my 
thumb in frantic enjoyment of this most exciting tale. 

“ A rose with moss on it, silly.”’ 

That did not help much. I could not imagine 
what a rose would look like with moss growing from 
the edge of its petals like whiskers. But I forbore 
to question further, for I could see that Nanny 
would shortly lose her temper and the wonderful 
tale of this Beauty who asked her father for a 
moss rose might peter out, like so many of her tales 
did, before it ever reached the end. 

But I built up a picture of what it must be like, 
as I suppose most children do, and a rare con- 
trivance I made of it; because soon afterwards I 
found a chaffinch’s mossy nest with small eggs, snug 
at the heart. The moss rose, under this influence, 
became in my fancy a pearly flower blooming deep 
in a cup of fernlike moss, which grew up and over, 
having a small neat peephole through which the 
rose could be descried nestling within. 

Disillusion came with time, as it usually does. 
One day Isawa white moss-rose tree ; and surveyed 
in frozen astonishment the peaky little buds with 
their fringe of so-called moss on sepals and stem. 
It was a travesty of my dream; moreover, the 
thing was sticky to touch. I lifted up my voice 
and wept ; and was accused of tantrums, being able 
to give no reasonable explanation of all this ado. 

For years roses were to me but the name of a 
shattered dream ; and I decided that the girl who 
asked her father for a moss rose instead of nice 
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clothes was a silly ass. At the hoyden-time of girl- 
hood, when romance begins to make its fleeting 
gesture from odd, unlikely places, I developed a 
momentary affection for a smug, flat-faced, pink- 
cheeked rose which grew in the garden by the back 
door—because the ostler at the ‘“‘ Flying Horse ”’ 
took one and put it in his coat upon one of the rare 
occasions when he came with the victoria to take us 
to a garden party. ‘‘ Maiden’s Blush they call it,” 
he remarked, “and a good name, too, Miss; if I may 
say so.” Thereafter I would survey the bush with 
smirks ; after all, it had procured me my first tribute. 

But the moss rose and the Maiden’s Blush were 
not in themselves highly exciting flowers ; I pur- 
sued my young way along the magical life road, 
meeting its bright adventures and learning new 
things from year to year, unencumbered by the 
tyranny of.a passion which, later, laid its mark 
upon the heart. There is that about the genus 
Rosa—once it has claimed its slave there is no 
deliverance, for the desire to escape a chain of 
roses has yet to be born. 

In the garden, when home for the holidays, I 
would see father pottering about with a sharp knife 
in the springtime, cutting back almost to nothing- 
ness the round heads of the standard briars on 
which his stiff hybrid perpetuals grew. And I 
would see him, too, shamelessly occupied with 
dowdier duties involving a trowel and bucket when 
he had time, or stray pennies to little boys when 
he was busy—for we kept no stable. 

Looking back to those days, from the rose world 
as I know it to-day, I marvel at the loyalty of his 
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deep affection for what was after all but a very 
small race. Did the old rose-lovers know the 
potentialities for unbounded beauty and variety 
bound up in those limited blooms ? 

Time marched; and the stiff and formal roses 
of the older days began to give way to freer forms. 
About the time the ostler plucked the Maiden’s 
Blush with humble and gallant old fingers, one 
Dr. Wichura was picking the scented trusses of a 
weak-kneed sprawling rose far away in Japan. He 
brought that rambling gipsy home with him to 
Europe; and from this importation sprang the 
race of Wichuraiana roses, with which every gar- 
dener is familiar to-day. 

Instead of the stiff standards in rows and beds, 
trellised borders made their début, supporting 
blazing garlands of Hiawatha, and great trusses of 
American Pillar. 

Dorothy Perkins, Alberic Barbier, Leontine 
Gervais, Snowflake, and many more as lovely were 
flung from end to end of the enchanted places which 
now began to be called rose-gardens ; pergolas 
carried showers of rose-blooms to make a delicate 
shade upon the walks beneath ; arches and banks were 
covered and carpeted in a riotous beauty of roses 
undreamed of in the earlier days of our gardening. 

And there came also the perpetual-flowering 
Hybrid Teas to fill the beds with colour and scent 
from April to November, so that song ‘‘ The Last 
Rose of Summer” became a mockery and an anach- 
ronism which nobody sang any more. 

The short-blooming, wrongly-named Hybrid Per- 
petuals which had sanctified that song were com- 
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pletely displaced as the truly perpetual Hybrid Teas 
came into the garden-world. Different enthusiasts 
developed different groups of roses along the lines 
of their own preferences. Among others, Lord 
Penzance, a distinguished amateur who admired the 
wild sweet-briar while deploring its crude and 
narrow colour range, created after patient years of 
cross-breeding the race of Penzance briars, whereby 
those who like the fresh, sharp scent of sweet- 
briar can now make thick hedges of it in soft shades 
of fawn and copper, blush, yellow, or rich red. 

Samuel McGredy, of Portadown, let his ardent 
Irish heart roam unchecked in dreams of colour ; 
from those Irish fields there come every year to the 
rose-gardens of the world blooms of amazing and 
indescribable brilliance ; such flowers as Gwynneth 
Jones, Lord Lambourne, the Queen Alexandra 
Rose, Norman Lambert, Golden Emblem, and Eva 
Eakins, roses which carry peculiar and unrivalled 
brilliance of colouring. 

Another rosarian to make history was an Essex 
clergyman, the Reverend J. Pemberton, who set 
.himself an ideal of breeding roses to bloom up 
till Christmas—and that dream presented the 
world with the race of Hybrid Musks, the highly 
fragrant bush and pillar roses which include Pax, 
Penelope, Prosperity and Cornelia. 

When we realise the years of work and waiting 
which have to elapse before it is possible to stamp 
a new type—before the pattern of a man’s idea can 
be impressed into the blood-stream of a plant—it 
makes this matter of the modern rose-garden a 
wonderland in every sense. 


CHAPTER-XITI 


ROSES HERE AND THERE 


Rainwashed and wind-blown on the glistening trellis ashake, 
The roses in virginal clusters of fragrance have grown 
All chill with the wetness of rain that has ruffled the lake, 
Rainwashed and windblown. 
Madeleine Holland. 


‘ ,' yE call it the flower of England—this beauti- 
ful thing in all its multitudinous forms, 
habits, colourings, and perfumes, and we 
could not have a lovelier national emblem—but the 
Rose is actually of here, there, and everywhere. 
Half the known species come from Asia; from 
Persia, Northern India, China, and Japan. It is not 
in any sense an exotic, for the original species (from 
which the hybrids spring) have all been collected in 
the Northern latitude, between the 7oth and zoth 
degrees; and we possess in Great Britain alone 
sixteen indigenous species. It is a flower for the 
open land of all whom it beguiles ; for the lowliest 
garden as well as for the richest. 

On the Canadian prairies low bushes of a wild pink 
rose send up soft puffs of delicate scent as one’s 
skirts brush by them; there, in the wheatfields 
of the world, breathes the sweet familiar smell of 
roses. In Provence and along the Mediterranean 
coast great bushes of Fortune’s Yellow make a 
melody in the sunshine; nor is that an extrav- 
agant metaphor—nothing but a simile of music 
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can convey the changing harmonies of colour in 
that strangely lovely rose. 

In the southern hemisphere antipodean roses are 
being acclimatised to the greater degrees of heat 
which they must endure than is the natural choice 
of the genus. Australia has made considerable 
progress in breeding suitable varieties—but in South 
Africa I only found one amateur, Mrs. Boddam- 
Whetham, who is breeding out new seedlings with a 
view to securing the constitution which will suit 
local conditions. 

She is using the Red-Letter Day with Fortune’s 
Yellow and General Gallieni, a rose which stands 
drought better than most. Under the watchful eye 
of that careful garden-lover I make my guess 
that Africa will be the richer in time for some 
African-bred types. 

It was curious to see how the blooms one knew 
well in Europe altered in character under the widely 
different climatic conditions of the sub-tropical con- 
tinent. Hoosier Beauty comes lighter in colour 
than in Europe, but never blues; Laurent Carle, 
Emma Wright, and Madame Alfred Carriere keep 
true to European form, but Christine and Madame 
Edouard Herriot die back in the autumn, to bloom 
with fresh brilliance again each summer after this 
gesture of protest! The red Australian climber, © 
Black Boy, does very well; and Lady Ashdown 
and Louise Catherine Breslau are wonderful, grow- 
ing great glistening leaves and flowers like peonies. 

I wonder how some of our best new British roses 
will fare in South Africa. There is that lovely new 
arrival, for instance, Dame Edith Helen—a con- 
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fusing name, which I fancy will be shortened into 
Dame Edith as it takes the place in popularity 
which I foresee. I have little doubt that it will 
become as famous and beloved a flower as Gloire 
de Dijon of the older days and Ophelia of the last 
decade. 

I first saw Dame Edith Helen last year. I was 
tired after long tramping round the bewildering 
beauties of the autumn show looking, rather 
idly, for a final impression. In a corner of 
Messrs. Alexander Dickson’s stall my eye lit upon 
a bunch of pink roses, and the thought drifted 
through my mind that I had never seen Mrs. John 
Laing look better. I went up to have a friendly 
sniff at the remembered scent, and found that a 
clever firm had forestalled this confusion by 
placing a bunch of the older rose alongside the 
one I admired, which I now discovered to be an 
unknown pink rose. 

Then and there I had to suffer the pang which 
life brings to us all in turn, of seeing an old love 
supplanted by a new. Mrs. John Laing, in her 
rather shapeless gown of bluey-pink, looked 
tawdry beside Dame. Edith, a flower of brilliant 
glowing pink without a trace of blue in it, of 
noble form and a fragrance rich beyond com- 
pare. Others will fall before this conqueror ; 
Clovelly, America, Columbia, Caroline Testout as 
well as Mrs. John Laing will find themselves super- 
seded and outworn as the new pink finds her way 
into the gardens of our land. 

I was unable to forget the rose through the long 
ensuing winter months; at the first Rose Show 
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of this year (1926) I looked at once to see if she 
would be shown; and there, on trial for award 
among many others, was a superb group of the 
outstanding new seedling to which every eye was 
turned, and to which there flowed a constant stream 
of unqualified admiration. It is rare, and it is 
delicious, to be able to admire unreservedly—with 
the whole heart and the whole judgment. 

Examining her carefully, I could find no fault. 
Only experience in the open garden will prove to us 
what her failings, if any, may be. Seen there, she 
had the appearance of great constitution and 
admirable carriage; excellent habit and glorious 
self-colour ; perfect shape and inimitable scent. 

The leaf has not the ruddy bronze or metallic 
green of many later hybrids. It is the old remem- 
bered rose-leaf, a matte texture in solid honest green. 

Dame Edith Helen is described as “‘a hybrid- 
tea, fit for exhibition or garden, of vigorous con- 
stitution.’”’ She took the gold medal and is raised 
and shown by Messrs. Alexander Dickson, of New- 
townards, Ireland, who also raised that beautiful 
variety Shot Silk. 

I stayed a long time looking at Shot Silk at the 
rose show; in its “changeable pale” of cream 
pink, orange, rose, and yellow, it is, indeed, well 
named—opalescent in its shimmering tones. It 
was shapely and very fragrant; I should imagine 
it will open out loose, as Henrietta, in the garden. 
I fancy that such delicate tones as these last 
might fade out a good deal in the full African sun- 
shine. But knowing the enthusiasm of my fellow 
rosarians over there, I feel free to go babbling on 
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about varieties raised and enjoyed in England, for 
there is no end to the experimental courage of the 
gardener ! 

Cecil is a single briar of a sharp attractive 
yellow; and a new polyantha of astonishing 
size is Gruss an Archan. The large flesh-coloured 
blooms are borne in heads of three to five. The 
especial merit of this rose over and above its size 
is the particular brilliance of its scent—a rare 
feature in its class. It is spicy in quality, of that 
spiciness one finds in Rosa Indica. The shape of 
the blooms is rather flat, reminding me of the old 
Maiden’s Blush of my father’s garden. 

A fine new red, grown by Samuel McGredy, 
is Arthur Cooke, a deep purple velvet with a 
sweet heavy perfume. Another rose is Phyllis 
Bide, a strong climbing polyantha, in rich 
gold and salmon shades. This useful climber 
blooms on the young wood, and has in abundance 
the habit of perpetual flowering, which is all too 
rare among our pillar and rambler roses. Unfor- 
tunately it has no scent; the florescence is widely 
spaced so that each bloom on the spray expands 
freely, and is well displayed, giving a loose and very 
graceful effect in the mass. A real gain to our gar- 
dens is Phyllis Bide, and I would recommend it to 
the notice of those South African gardeners who 
share Miss Fairbridge’s distress at the short bloom 
season of the rambler family of roses. If 
Arthur Bide, who raised it, will go on trying till he 
has found the same beautiful thing with per- 
fume, he will have rendered signal service to all 
generations of rose-lovers for ever and ever. 
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A most amazing colour is the flame of 
Gwynneth Jones; I have a bed of her in my 
wattled rose-garden, and nobody comes by but has 
a gasp of surprise to give at her radiance. The 
only scent I can find, however, is the dainty 
freshness of clean healthy petals ; my pretty maid 
of the village calls it a “‘ green ’’ smell ! 

Of Pemberton’s Hybrid Musks, the ones I like 
best of all are Cornelia and Penelope. The former 
‘is a rose I looked forward to growing, ever since 
that day, many a long moon ago, when Mr. Pember- 
ton first showed me a spray. It is a very fragrant 
rose, in the fruity perfume class; neither tea- 
scented nor attar-of-rose scented. It has a distinct 
perfume, like a rich, very pineapply fruit salad. 
The colour is, rather remotely but perhaps ad- 
missibly, pinkish cornelian. It grows in the flat 
spreading bush form known to us in others of 
Pemberton’s hybrid musks. It is thornless and 
floriferous, bearing large panicles of prim, tight- 
folded buds resembling early Victorian “ posies ”’ ; 
they open out, loose and generous, in later stages. 
Cornelia shares with Pax, Prosperity and Moon- 
light the habit common to Pemberton’s roses of 
blooming in the cold weather—and, like these also, 
should noé be pruned much, and never cut back on 
first planting. One cannot emphasise enough the 
fatal error of too much knife to these hybrid musks. 
Penelope is a most dainty rose—growing in wide 
loose sprays of shell pink. Not to be overlooked 
among our newest roses is the Duchess of York, 
which Dickson showed last year, with her golden 
beauty and her heart of tangerine which deepens 
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as the flower expands, instead of fading, as is 
more usual with yellow roses. 

Beckwith has brought out a fragrant bed- 
ding and cutting rose called Ivy May; and Lord 
Fairfax is an admirable red for those who like 
to grow a red rose which lights up brilliantly under 
artificial light. 

These are but a few names of the latest roses ; I 
do not want to weary folk by repeating what I have 
said in former books ; and by giving lists which are 
easily obtained from nurserymen’s catalogues. The 
most sensible thing I can do for South African 
readers is to append a short and by no means 
exhaustive list of names and addresses of some 
famous British rose-growers and hybridists at the 
end of the chapter, who will always forward cata- 
logues on receipt of a postcard. 

The best source of information is to be found in 
the National Rose Society, which for Ios. a year 
sends its members a mass of useful literature as 
well as tickets admitting to all the Rose Shows. 

The shows of the National Rose Society are 
always so friendly that I believe that I am coming 
‘to enjoy them for themselves as well as the roses! 
One meets there friends from all over the world ; 
and compares notes of the different ways that 
different roses have of showing their sentiments 
- towards the different countries of their adoption ; 
but it remained for New Zealand to give me the 
shock of my life in this matter of ‘‘ roses here and 
there.’”’ New Zealand has a beautiful climate ; 
it is a kindly sea-tempered Island. Long ago it 
seems that some homesick exile from Britain took 
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seeds of the sweet-briar out, in memory of his 
native country. And these appear to have flung 
themselves into the bosom of their new earth in a 
perfect frenzy of appreciation, flourishing and 
feeding there without the slightest idea of being coy 
and difficult under new conditions. 

And the result of this uncritical whole-hearted 
desire to oblige is that its adopted country has 
listed the pretty sweet-briar as a noxious weed. 

In England spring is the time of year when to 
city dwellers the sight of a torn and scratched 
hand gives a thrill. It means that there, in ’bus, 
shop, tube, train, restaurant, or wherever we espy 
the honoured thing, is the hand of a gardener who 
grows roses; and the argument is in favour of a 
good rosarian, too, for these are the people who 
will not protect themselves in gloves, preferring 
the sensitiveness which only direct contact will 
provide in planting, pruning, or any other garden 
work. Rough, scratched pruner’s hands at the 
end of March. One might write a delightful 
fantasy on them alone. 

There is nowadays a wholesome tendency to 
spare the knife more than was advocated among 
our sires, because we grow rather for our houses 
and gardens than for exhibition, and the modern 
roses are to a certain extent impatient of that 
severity which is an excellent rule for hybrid- 
perpetuals; nevertheless, some cutting there 
must be. 

An important thing we have to remember in 
approaching our task is this general rule: the 
weaker the growth of a rose the harder it should 
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be pruned; the stronger the growth the more 
lightly. All varieties, except hybrid musks, when 
newly planted are cut to within three inches or 
four inches of the ground the first time after plant- 
ing—both those which are planted in spring and 
those which are planted in autumn. All dead wood 
and weakling growths we cut right out, and unripe 
shoots are taken out clean to the base from which 
they started. In cutting the shoots which are 
destined to bear, it is a fast rule to cut to an eye, 
or bud, pointing away from the centre of the 
plant, the object being to keep the centre of the 
bush open to the free passage of sun and air. 

A knife is a better tool to use than secateurs— 
it makes a finer cut, and does not “‘ pinch”’ the 
wood—but the edge must be kept admirably sharp 
if the work is to be properly done. Nothing is 
worse than to go pruning with a blunt knife. I 
have seen beginners try to prune their young rose- 
bushes with one hand and a knife that is not sharp, 
with the result that the tug pulls the newly-planted 
bush half out of the ground. 

Any disturbance of the root is a cruel shock 
to a plant, and we have to pay the utmost con- 
sideration to young rose-bushes; they have left 
their accustomed nursery, travelled a long way, 
and have to try and settle into a fresh soil, accom- 
modating themselves to its unknown chemistries. 
They have a great deal of adjusting to, do, and it 
is a thousand shames to give the roots a harsh 
wrench at their first pruning-time, just when they 
are beginning to “‘ take hold.” 

The proper way is to hold the shoot firmly with 
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one hand and cut it at the desired bud with a very 
sharp knife with the other. 

The best flowers come from strong young wood. 
Therefore the point to notice as we work among 
the bushes is whether the young growths are well 
ripened, and then proceed to thin out the old wood 
wherever possible, leaving the young shoots to 
bear the season’s crop. It is easy to know the 
condition of the wood by pressing the prickles ; 
they break away at the base with a brittle snap 
if the young wood is ripe ; but if it is unripe, soft, 
and pithy they will only bend and break. The 
wood is always to be cut away, in pruning, close 
to the eye of the bud. 

Any shoots which have a tendency to cross one 
another are cut out in order to keep the centre 
of the bushes free and airy. The fine thing to 
seize and hold through all this important business 
of rose pruning is common sense—a thoughtful 
observation will do more to grow good roses than 
reams of advice and an army of text-books. 

And because I know that the basis of our rose- 
work in this old country is common sense, I fancy 
that these same principles must apply fairly well 
in that land of topsy-turvy seasons where roses 
grow all the year round ! 


CHAPTER XIV 


A SMELLY CHAPTER 


Even the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
And trodden weeds send out a rich perfume. 
Addison, 


of young Jack, trusted myself once more to 

the lively uncertainties of ‘‘old’’ Jack’s car, 
which was sorely in need of a dose of something, 
seeing the row it made every time he asked it to 
go anywhere, and boarded the S.A.R. train for 
Nelspruit on my way to White River, where I was 
to see the way they grow oranges for the British 
market. 

Train travel in Africa is an endless delight to me. 
The trains are so comfortable, and the country 
through which they pass a pleasant entertain- 
ment. 

There is a certain technique in using them ; 
there are differences in the way one sets about the 
long-distance journeys in that country to the way 
one does it in England. After all, the longest one 
here is but a matter of one night in a sleeper ; it 
is a little island to traverse. But over there the 
distances are very great, and there are tricks of 
making oneself comfortable on a hot and dusty 
journey. Everything has to be booked well in 
advance, the reservation for one’s seat, and also 
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the heavy luggage, for which a receipt is given, 
and anything over 100 pounds charged excess. 
Arrived at the station, one goes to the list of 
reservations posted up, and learns not only the 
number reserved for one’s own special use, but 
also incidentally the names of fellow-travellers, 
among whom there are certain to be some acquaint- 
ances or friends, for it is a small population in a 
large land, and the trains are therefore very club- 
able. In the coupé, as likely as not, will be baskets 
of fruit awaiting one, kind gifts from friends ; 
for a journey is a journey in Africa. There are 
shutters to pull up at discretion which keep out 
the dust and let in the air. The upholstery is 
leather, being both cool and clean; the seat is 
wide and roomy, converting into a bed at night. 
The charge for bedding, clean sheets, pillows and 
two blankets is three shillings, and it lasts the 
whole journey; there is no extra charge for a 
sleeper as in America and England. A black 
“ boy’ comes in at night upon request to make 
up the bed, and folds it all neatly away on the 
rack in the morning. There is a good big mirror 
in the corner over the washstand, which is plentifully 
supplied with water and towels. 

I always carry my own towel and soap, but that 
is an old traveller’s habit. Another wise one is 
to havea cloth or paper bag in which to put the hat, 
which is only an encumbrance in a train; a scarf, 
veil or “ madcap” is worn over the hair by all 
women to parry the dust. 

A “boy” calls with coffee at seven, by which 
time I was always ready for it, having been awake 
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for enchanted hours watching the sunrise and the 
changing scenery. 

Breakfast is at eight—tea at eleven, as usual in 
that country—lunch about one, more tea at four, 
and dinner about seven ; a book of meal tickets for 
the day costs 8s. 6d.—a saving of 2s. and the meals 
are very good. 

Breakfast, for instance, will be tea or coffee, 
fish, entrée, curry, bacon and eggs and preserves 
at choice—and so on. 

During the day one “‘calls”’ on friends, or is 
called upon by them; and there are a couple of 
seats at the end of each coach, where those who are 
not afraid of a certain amount of dust can survey 
the country and take the air. It is rather a noisy 
perch, so near the couplings, but I have spent a 
great many hours very contentedly thereupon. 

The official to placate with kind words on the 
train is the conductor ; he is lord of his train and 
loves it as his house ; he is generally a personality, 
sometimes witty, and nearly always very obliging. 
All this sound rathers like a guide-book, for which 
may I be forgiven. 

I was to get off at Tomango before going on to 
White River, because I was told that the tropical 
fruit farm there was very well worth seeing. Mr. 
Lannion Hall met me at the station, and I spent 
an illuminating day. The Northern Transvaalers 
are careful about malaria, I notice, for all the 
stoeps and windows were wire-netted. Wire-netting 
instead of glass keeps the rooms cool, and free from 
_ flies and mosquitoes. 

Here I saw cotton growing for the first time ; 
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it looked, to my ignorance, like a vast plain of 
wild rose-bushes! The buds are pink, like the 
buds of the rose Isobel, the yellowy cream flower 
opens wide, something like an evening primrose 
or mallow. The oval fruit is green, hard and 
pointed ; when it ripens and bursts into fluff the 
seeds are hidden in it as are the seeds of St. Brigid 
anemones; only cotton has so much more fluff. 
Those cotton seeds are full of oil, as our grocers 
in England know full well; and so do good house- 
wives, when they buy “ finest olive oil’ and taste 
the rank cotton seed oil in their omelettes. Later 
on I was to hear more of cotton. Mr. Pilkington, 
of Griqualand West, told me he does not believe 
in ratooning his crop ; he sows every year and gets 
far better results for the extra labour. He thinks 
the long tap roots get down to the water-level 
when they are left in the ground, and so are affected 
by cold and frost. 

We drove past blazing bushes of that lovely 
African shrub, Pride of de Kaap, while Mr. Hall 
explained the tilth of his orchards ; spans of oxen 
were ploughing between the rows of orange and 
naartje trees; a man with a Ford tractor was 
putting superphosphate and kraal manure round 
them—it is rich in potash and nitrogen. Another 
way of getting nitrogen into the soil on this 
estate is by growing sun-hemp in the citrus 
orchards; it is a handsome leguminous crop, 
glaucous leaved, with a flower like a golden sweet 
pea; there are other nitrogen makers which form 
nodules on the roots as lupins do ; the one preferred 
is called the Mung bean, for it is not a runner, like 
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the Velvet bean, which looks like a convolvulus 
and runs like the vetches. In its wild state it is 
called the Hell-fire bean, because it stings, but for 
some reason or other does not in cultivation. 

I was full of admiration for the great seedling 
naartje trees, with their deep green glossy leaves 
like a smooth holly. Mr.-Hall drew up beside them. 

“No one can go wrong if they grow Natal 
naartjes for export,’ he said. ‘‘ They have a tight 
skin and travel well. Just look at those seedling 
oranges! Don’t they show how much better 
Nature’s way is than man’s? They take a long 
time to come into bearing, but when they do they 
will give twenty cases, and a graft only four or 
five, and be glad of such an average too.” 

The words struck me with much force: over and 
over again we find the same thing true in our 
gardens among the flowers. The downfall of holly- 
hocks came from intensive unnatural propagation ; 
the healthiest plants are always grown from seed ; 
the dual blood-stream from pollen parent and seed 
parent give a double virility. 

“We were on ostrich farming once,’ went on 
Mr. Hall. ‘I was glad to get out of it ; this is far 
more interesting. Those Lychees, now, those are 
sixty years old from seed. Now you have to grow 
those from seed. You can’t bud or graft them as 
you can the deciduous orange or apple, though 
you can propagate by layering ; those short, squat 
mangoes are the ‘ sabie’ variety; they are a nice 
crop, and so are the Avocado pears. They take 
eight years to come into bearing from seed and 
four from the bud.”’ 
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Both these fruits are part of the magic of Africa 
to a stranger; the Avocado pear is more like a 
salad than a fruit, eaten with oil and vinegar ; 
but the mangoes are indubitably a fruit. They 
taste like a pinewood smells, and the stone (after 
it has been sufficiently gnawed around) looks like 
a heroine in melodrama, with a wig of golden 
hairy fibres; which remains, however greedy one is. 

We passed a bush of white, waxy flowers with 
a yellow centre; very neat, precise flowers, trimly 
formed. From them poured a rich and heady 
scent. It was frangipanni; and the question came 
immediately to my tongue as it did at Bloem Erf 
in the Cape: 

‘“Why do you not make perfumes in Africa and 
distil these rich, essential oils ? ”’ 

“Well, we have thought of it,” said my host ; 
“but we are farming 5,000 acres here, and there 
are 300 natives to look after in different compounds. 
We have experimented with eucalyptus a bit, but 
it is a big subject.” 

The idea of scent farms in South Africa is one 
that invades my dreams. There is every oppor- 
tunity for enterprise, for the perfumes of the flowers 
are beyond imagining and a mine of wealth is here 
unexplored. 

Hundreds of acres of flowers are waiting to be 
grown round distilling centres in Africa. 

Throughout the South of France in the sunny ~ 
regions around Grasse, Cannes, and Nice are acres 
of orange and citron plantations, and beneath the 
kind shade of their foliage grow the double Parma 
and Victoria violets with their stores of perfume. 
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In the bloom-time, which lasts from February 
to the middle of April, the pickers are about each 
morning at sunrise, gathering violet flowers, all 
fresh and dewy before the heat of the day. Only 
a few ounces of blossom are gathered from each 
plant during a season, yet 150 tons or more of 
violets are collected yearly in this region of southern 
France. 

Lavender grows well in Africa; in the Orange 
Free State at Gum Tree, as I have said elsewhere, 
is a collection of many of the species; it is one of 
the ozone-giving plants, as are also cherry, laurel, 
clove and myrtle, narcissus, hyacinth and fennel ; 
the ozone develops under the direct rays of the 
sun. One wonders if the day may not come when 
invalids will be sent to convalesce near lavender 
fields, for medicine is growing more and more 
aware of the curative powers of this delicious 
shrubby herb. 

I should like to be a lavender farmer. Many of 
us hide a secret wish somewhere in a nook or corner 
of the hurrying days—we would like to be sculptors, 
sailors, kings, or beach-combers—something differ- 
ent from what we are. 

I would like to grow lavender in wide acres of 
purple blue, harvested commercially, so that other 
people might buy the spikes and the distilled oil, 
and thus possess its beauty, too. My soil in Kent, 
however, being heavy clay, I can but grow a tulfty 
bush or two of the admired herb, and ponder on 
the contrary chances of life. 

A planted field of lavender stands three or four 
years, and the land is then rested before replanting. 
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An acre will yield anything from ro lbs. to 25 lbs. 
of the essential oil. Increase is maintained by 
taking slips of this season’s growth with a heel of 
the old wood attached. 

Some people complain that they do not care to 
grow lavender in their gardens because it is “‘ leggy,” 
and makes untidy bushes. But the plants are 
very accommodating—it is only necessary to cut 
back hard after flowering to keep them as neat 
as box or yew, if people prefer that appearance to 
the rounded curve of its natural growth. 

In the early time of growing lavender carries 
its oil in all the green parts and stems, but 
after that it begins to urge itself toward the 
bloom, and focus there; till at last those beau- 
tiful spikes of blue are chalices, full to the brim 
of delicately perfumed oil. That is the time to 
harvest our lavender, whether we grow it by the 
acre for commerce, or in the garden for home use, 
and there are some facts about the cutting which 
are worth knowing. 

It is a mistake to cut in the wet, in the full 
noontide heat, or in a high wind, or to hold the 
spikes out in the sun long after cutting. The right 
time is in early blossom, and in the early morning 
of clear weather before the dew is off. The evening, 
too, is a good time. At morning and evening the 
air is not full of the fresh lavender scent as it is 
at noon when the sun has drawn out the essences 
and made the garden full of sweetness. In the 
cooler hours the spikes hold their treasure of perfume 
within themselves, and that is the time to cut. 

Lavender growers lay it down that the spikes 
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should be gathered when about half the blooms 
are out, the flowers stripped from their stalks, 
gathered into bundles, and hung up to dry. Then 
they are ready to be made into sachets and slipped 
between snowy sheets or my lady’s delicate 
garments. The stalks should not be wasted, for if 
soaked in saturated solution of saltpetre for ten 
days and hung in a warm place to dry, they may 
be burned like Chinese incense sticks. 

In the long ago, essential oils of all the aromatic 
plants were used for embalming the dead. 

The things that are good for us are often very 
nasty. There are smelly white balls, for instance, 
which people put among their blankets and furs 
to keep moths away ; and strange condiments of 
unattractive odour are sold in summertime to dis- 
courage the attentions of mosquitoes. But laven- 
der strewn thickly is just as good against moth in 
cupboards and drawers, and its oil can be rubbed 
on the skin to repel mosquitoes without repelling 
fellow human beings as well. 

There is, I think, no housewifely act in all the 
pleasant wisdom of the home which is so delightful 
-as that of putting the new season’s lavender among 
the folded treasures of the linen cupboard. Linen 
is, in itself, a precious thing. The cool fineness 
of the fabric, its glossy texture, the sense of many 
- ministering hands in the fine embroidery upon it, 
all give a delicate suggestion of ceremonial to an 
act which is designed to bless the benignant hours 
of sleep. 

Mrs. Grieve gives some interesting recipes for 
using lavender in the home in her interesting 
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treatise on flowers of sweet scent. Anyone who 
is interested in herbs can learn much from her 
series of little booklets—which she publishes her- 
self at Chalfont St. Peter, Buckinghamshire. One 
delightful book is called ‘‘ Bulbs and Tubers used 
in Medicine and Commerce’’: it tells of how 
beautiful women in olden days found both a beauty 
doctor and a physician in many of the flowers which 
the modern woman uses for table decoration. The 
bulb of the buttercup was used to cure headache, 
toothache, and neuralgia, whilst the oil of the 
narcissus was found by the Arabians to be effective 
for baldness. Saffron was used by the “ladies of 
Italy in ancient days for dyeing their hair,’ and 
orchid made into a decoction was a popular early- 
morning drink in ancient Greece. Wrinkles, 
freckles and spots on the face were removed by the 
aid of bryony root, which had first, however, to 
“be dipped in vinegar and wrapped in a linnen 
clout.’’ 

The bulb of the garden lily was made into an 
ointment to take away corns and remove pain and 
inflammation from burns and scalds, whilst the 
starch of the arum was used as a good cosmetic and 
for removing freckles. 

The mention of saffron as a hair dye makes me 
wonder how many people realise the romance of 
the familiar crocus, the flower of saffron? Once, 
long ago, it was the most valuable and highly 
cultivated crop, grown for costly dyes, perfumes, 
flavouring, and medicine! Kings’ mantles were 
dyed with saffron, lovely women of past days 
scented their baths and salves with saffron ; royal 
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cakes were flavoured and sacred pundits marked 
their foreheads with it. The saffron flower was 
grown in great quantities in the ancient world 
on ground which was well manured, trenched, 
and then ridged, the corms were planted on the 
ridges, and the flowers gathered at dawn, before 
they opened fully for the day. The stigma 
and part of the style were then carefully picked 
out and sweated in varying temperatures under 
_ pressure until at last emerged the dried saffron, 
the precious article of commerce, to obtain one 
ounce of which required 4,320 flowers. 

It was so rare and costly that dishonest merchants 
took to adulterating it, and saffron inspectors were 
employed to discover and punish offenders, which 
they did by burning them alive with their adulter- 
ated goods. 

The variety of crocus which yielded saffron is 
Crocus sativus—a purple flower with large corms 
and brilliant orange-red stigmas so lengthy that 
they hang out beyond the flower. It blooms in 
October; and in olden times was so highly prized 
by the nurserymen of Kashmir, Ispahan, and 
Arabia that it was a matter of life and death to 
export it other than in manufactured form. 

Yet, centuries ago, some homesick pilgrim, 
journeying to the Holy Tomb for the sake of his 
- soul, sat beside the saffron gardens of the East, 
and began to think how greatly he could benefit his 
country if only he could bring the crocus into it, 
so that the garden-loving English might grow such 
a precious crop. One may guess how he sat and 
dreamed, longing for a few—a very few—of the 
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guarded corms. He came back to his native Essex 
at last with one—only one—which he had stolen and 
hidden in a hollow he had made in the pilgrim’s 
staff he carried. He brought back that priceless corm 
at the risk of his life. The place to which he took 
it and where he expounded its virtues became 
known in time as Saffron Walden—and for four 
centuries the culture of saffron was the great in- 
dustry there. It flourished from 1330 to about 
1760, when the use of crocus stigmas for dye and 
perfume became practically extinct. That travel- 
ling religious dreamed and stole to some purpose. 
I wonder how he felt when that corm began to grow ! 

I am sorry the crocus dye has been superseded. 
The word saffron is pretty and carries its tradition 
of origin in it, for it is derived from an Arab word, 
za’fardn, meaning yellow. The Cornish people 
still make saffron cakes, being wise in good things ; 
and the Italians impart a peculiar delight to their 
risotto Milanese by flavouring it with saffron. 

There are many romances hidden in the way we 
have gathered the flowers of the wide world into 
the gardens of England; and I asked a firm 
of British film producers to make a series of films 
telling some of the flower stories, but they could 
not see the interest which I know they would 
excite: 

We are a curiously phlegmatic and unimagina- 
tive people. Germans, now, would have under- 
stood at once. ... But perhaps I am a little 
mad about the cinema. I like it much better than 
the theatre nowadays. While we are busy creating 
new standards of religion and economic conduct 
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that are more just and more free than the old, we 
have permitted our stage to remain cramped and 
ugly in trappings which have truly become less 
vulgarities than cerements. And yet the stage 
ought to be both school and church to thoughtful 
and thoughtless alike, as powerful in precept and 
fertile in suggestion as either of those other 
two. 

While sincerity, poetry and thought have gone 
out of our theatre, it has—true to the story of 
every lost soul—accumulated symbols. 

Forgetful that each superfluous object on the 
stage tends to draw the eye away from the action, 
and that tawdry flapping scenery takes from beauty 
far more than it ever gives, producers in Great 
Britain have blundered along in the grime of their 
age-old ways, striving to gain effect with creaking 
machinery, and afraid to trust that element which 
is theirs, free as heaven itself, in every audience 
under the sun—the element which can provide for 
itself every possible effect—the potential poet in 
each man’s heart. 

On the screen, stupid as the stories often are, we 
do get the moving sea, far valley vistas, mountain 
and river, the breeze in the trees—all the wide, 
wonderful world alive before our eyes; and blessed 
with sweet silence. The cinema and wireless have 
_ gone far to displace the theatre. I never want to 
see again the small disk of painted faces afar off, 
mouthing out the royal words of Shakespeare, now 
that I have found what wireless can give. In the 
shadowed silence of an old oak room in the weald, 
I take the earphones, and beautiful voices speak 
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those words to me from the void; imagination 
can fill the scene as never stage did yet. 

Often, too, I wonder if we realise what is the 
effect of the cinema upon the minds of our children. 

In twenty years or so they will be able to look 
back and reason upon the help or the hindrance it 
was to their youth, and they will regulate it accord- 
ing to their lights for the benefit of their own babes. 

But we here in the experimental dawn of a new 
and powerful influence, can only guess at the seed 
it is sowing. 

It is easy to be clever in criticising tillage when 
a crop has come to harvest, but it is hard to plan 
the culture of a new and untried seed. One thing 
I feel sure about, and that is that the plastic mind 
is a thing to preserve, and not to harden ; a child 
has it, supple with wonder and with faith. 

The best education, I believe, is that which 
strengthens and informs the mind while keeping 
it elastic—as the doctors tell us to keep the artery- 
walls in our bodies elastic, so that we may preserve 
the beauty and resilience of youth with the power 
of maturity and wisdom of experience. 

In my childhood it seemed to me that life was 
set about with a prickly hedge of “‘can’ts.” You 
can’t play on Sunday; you can’t talk through 
space ; you can’t live under the sea; you can’t 
see through flesh ; you can’t drive carriages with- 
out horses ; you can’t fly unless you are dead, and 
then only if you are an angel. . . . The mind of 
youth had to accept all these limitations, grow rigid 
in the rut of acceptance, or else take to rebellion or 
research. | 
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Being only female, I rebelled. 

But better minds linked arms with Science, the 
great liberator. One need not be good now or an 
angel to fly ; wireless telegraphy has grown into 
wireless telephony ; submarines and motors and 
X-rays are part of life. 

Some people still go round saying you can’t get 
to Mars, you can’t talk to the dead, you can’t . 
become invisible, and a lot of other things. But, 
remembering the old “ can’ts,’’ the rebels wait and 
wonder while the brave minds go on burrowing 
into research. 

There is no comfort in rebellion ; the feeling of 
being trapped in a maze of limitations is good for 
no human being, young or old, rich or poor. The 
fever of revolt is not creative, nor does it breed 
peace. The only good and comfortable state is 
freedom of mind and body. 

It is better to bring our children up to know 
that there is only one “‘ can’t ” in the whole world : 

“You can’t be a cad.”’ 

Everything else is free; everything else is pos- 
sible—if not in our generation, in some progresssive 
age to come. 

Let the children know that we walk among forces, 
powers and perils we barely suspect, that the very 
ether about us is vibrant, responsive—an ocean 
of murmuring waves, patterned and diagrammed 
with intelligences yet untapped—that the rhythmic 
light of the world, pulsing its ceaseless beat of day 
and night, has but touched us with the fringe of its 
wonders ; that science will catch new rays for us 
yet, and bring more magic for the use of man. 
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If they are tuned to this open attitude of 
mind as against that old one which bred rebellion 
or slavery, I believe the first big stride will have 
been made in education—and the cinema might 
be a lively force in such an education. 

No one can accuse it, as things are, of being very 
valuable to the budding, curious mind of youth. 

People are very patient to put up with my books. 
Here I am babbling about films and theatres when 
I really want to say some more about an African 
scent industry; everything in the world is so 
interesting that there never seems a time to stop 
wondering about it all. The thoughts drip out of 
one’s pencil. 

Before going back to the perfume subject, I want 
to tell of a useful thing I learned in Johannesburg 
about taking photographs in Africa. It will be 
interesting to everyone with a Kodak, so I may 
be forgiven for lingering a moment longer. My 
camera is a very fine one—a Graflex Kodak—the 
light in Africa is much better than that in England, 
yet I found to my bewilderment that many of the 
films when developed seemed to be under-exposed. 
I could not arrive at any certainty about results ; 
some were perfect, some over-exposed, but mostly 
they seemed to be underdone. 

I was very much at sea with that part of my 
work ; and at last, in despair, fearing I would have 
no good pictures at all of people and gardens to 
publish in England, I went to the Government 
Department to see if they had taken any photo- 
graphs of this aspect of African home life. I found 
they had not ; but I met a most intelligent official ; 
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a little man with keen blue eyes, who was rather 
grumpy at first, being very busy and not at all inter- 
ested in my errand, until I showed him some of my 
results with lamentations. Then he became alert 
and kind; and gave me the results of two whole 
years of his own deliberate experiments, to tell to 
all travellers who love a camera, for their guidance 
in his country. 

The secret is to use fresh films and have them 
developed at once; not more than two days after 
exposure, if possible. If they are stale films they 
must be exposed two or three times longer than 
usual ; it does not do to be deceived by the bright 
sun. Plates are quite safe; it is the celluloid back- 
ing which destroys films in Africa; and they areall 
right after development. It made a great difference 
to me to have learned a secret which I do not think I 
could ever have guessed for myself; and I am sure 
that every traveller who may happen to read these 
words will join me in thanking that nice man for 
giving the results of his long and careful study. 

Returning, a little out of breath with all this 
digression, to the subject of sweet essential oils in 
the flowers of the Union, it may not be generally 
known that the blossoms of bitter orange yield a 
fragrant oil largely used in European perfumery, 
known as Neroli. The leaves of the tree and the 
rind also yield essential oils. 

The leaves of the Cape Pelargoniums have several 
distinct scents—jasmine, tuberose, verbena, carna- 
tion, mint, thyme, rosemary, rose and violet are all 
perfumery material—and it seems to me that 
chemistry could express a fragrant oil from that 
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wild asparagus which grows in the Eastern Province, 
and smells so sweetly that the air is all ambrosia 
where it blooms. I remember well the first time I 
met it. The train was purring lazily through miles 
of prickly-pear bush—monotonous herbage it is, 
too. All the hot livelong day puffs of delicious 
warm-scented wind came through the carriages, until 
I was constrained to ask what flower smelt so sweet. 

“ Katdoorn,” they said—a meaningless word 
to me. Afterwards I learned to know the plant, a 
small thorny asparagus, set close with tiny, creamy 
flowers—most amazingly unlike our pampered 
vegetable ! 

There must be many treasures waiting for the 
world in that land of beautiful scents; and there 
swims continually in my mind a picture. of the 
pretty work awaiting the people who will settle 
out there and grow the materials for the factories 
once they become established. 

Mrs. Grieve in “‘ Flowers of Sweet Scent ”’ tells 
of how the culture of perfumed flowers in the South 
of France is not carried out by the manufacturing 
perfumers themselves, but is in the hands of very 
small growers. Some have their properties planted 
with a certain quantity of orange trees, others grow 
a few rows of jasmine or a few hundred roses, others 
again are interested in the very difficult culture of 
the tuberose, and yet others have violets under 
their olive trees, or grow geraniums, mint, etc. 

All these productions are centralised daily during 
the crops by special men called ‘“ courtiers ”’ or 
commissioners, who take all the flowers they have 
collected to one or several factories. Thus every 
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distiller has his own people and his own producers, 
to whom he has often a very high price to pay for 
his material, especially nowadays owing to the 
higher labour rates that have ruled since the War. 

Quite recently one of the leading manufacturing 
perfumers whose factory is situated in the heart of 
the orange-growing district between Cannes and 
Antibes, besides relying on the product of his own 
orange trees, has started growing flowers, trans- 
forming a forest into a large industrial floral 
plantation to be devoted to perfume plants of 
various kinds. Three months after starting, 
500,000 jasmine plants were planted out on five 
hectares of land, the largest plantation in France 
having previously been half a hectare. 

Distillation is the oldest process for the extraction 
of perfume, dating back to the tenth century, and 
is the principal method employed in the magnifi- 
cent perfume factories at Grasse, and is also the 
method used by the peasant distillers of otto of 
roses in the villages of Bulgaria and by the many 
French and Spanish peasants who distil wild 
lavender, rosemary and spike and move their 
simple portable stills from place to place on the 
wild hill-sides where these aromatic herbs grow 
profusely, carrying out the distilling as they 
harvest the plants on the spot. 

Distillation is not the only method of obtaining 
the perfume of a plant. It is only useful in the 
cases of those flowers whose attar will bear high 
temperature without degeneration. The method 
of extraction with volatile solvents such as petrol, 
ether, etc., yields after many processes the pure 
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essential oil of the flower known as a “ floral” 
absolute’’; in the case of those flowers in which 
the scent is only given off during life, the method 
known as “ enfleurage’’ is employed, a slow pro- 
cess of extraction by fat which yields a fine delicate 
perfume. It is used in France for jasmine, jon- 
quil, tuberose, lily-of-the-valley and mignonette. 
Maceration is used for more long-suffering flowers 
like violet and mimosa ; it is the enfleurage method 
shortened: by steeping the flowers in melted fat 
instead of the slow processes of scent saturation 
involved in enfleurage. 

Indeed, the whole art of perfumery is delicate 
and interesting to a degree—to be of commercial 
value to a young country the establishment of 
perfume factories would involve a very large 
outlay of capital and the consistent support of 
research work; almost, one might surmise, a 
Government matter rather than one for private 
enterprise, unless it possessed extensive financial 
resources. 

In the event of private companies or persons 
starting distilleries in the Union, the Government 
might possibly set up a biological institute for the 
study of horticulture with special regard to attar 
contents. The work of such an institute would 
include the study of species giving the best yield 
of essence, the eradication of insect pests, the 
interesting question of the relations between vena- 
tion and attar contents, and similar subjects. 

In the Perfumery and Essential Oil Record of 
March, r921, Mr. Holmes remarks, speaking of 
the use of such a station in France, that a good 
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chemist is necessary to analyse the ashes of the 
plants cultivated and the ingredients and physical 
properties of the soil in which each particular 
plant succeeds best; a good botanist and_horti- 
culturist to improve existing varieties of plants 
by selection, cross-fertilisation and the various 
methods of propagation ; and, lastly, an expert on 
the commercial aids, who can point out the various 
requirements for different purposes that already 
exist and how to utilise the waste products and so 
diminish the cost of cultivation. 

In my garden work the scent of flowers has always 
been to me one of the most interesting features— 
and nothing caused me such dismay as the prospect 
which at one time seemed imminent of finding 
our rose-gardens filled with new varieties of roses 
lovely in form and colour but without fragrance. 

Fortunately public opinion has been roused in 
time, and the nurserymen, finding a loud demand 
for scented roses from a very large section of their 
customers, have replaced that ideal before them in 
hybridising. There is one thing about this England 
of ours: it is a country of amazing skill in breed- 
ing. The whole world turns to it for fine-bred 
stock in animals as well as fruits and flowers. 
The stubborn patience and thoroughness of the 
race is here expressed in visible form. Once the 
rose-growers knew they had to keep their roses 
fragrant they added that desideratum to their 
toils, and now we are getting Dame Edith Helen, 
Shot Silk, Ivy May, Bedford Crimson and all the 
other delicious new varieties of which I spoke in 
the chapter on roses. 
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I am reminded of the story a millionaire once— 


told me of Hereford cattle when I think of the 
triumphs of selective breeding. He bred “ beef ” 
cattle fora hobby. He said the big beef Herefords 
used to be sent out to the Argentine with the 
white head and red body which was then the 
standard colour demanded by judges at the British 
agricultural shows. The Argentine farmers liked 
the cattle, with their big beef yield, but complained 
of the white face. 

‘Give us red heads,” they said, “as well as 
red bodies. The flies tease the eyes of our Here- 
fords. They are attracted to the white face.”’ 

The English breeders said: ‘‘ We can do better 
than that!” 

And after patient years they established the 
type as I remember seeing it in the pastures round 
Worcester in my youth. Big red cattle, with 
white heads and large horns, big-framed, beefy 
beasts ; round each eye was a broad ring of red— 
the rest of the face was white! We used to call 
the red marks spectacles. . . . The eyes were pro- 
tected—and the typical white head preserved ; 
with just that important difference. 

I have wandered into cattle now! It seems 
difficult to stick to scent. I had a controversy 
once on the subject—much to my surprise, for I 
did not think that anyone took very much interest 
in smells in England, where every other person 
seems to suffer from catarrh, and over-civilisation 
has deprived us of any real need for the sense which 
was a vital need with our remotest ancestors. 
What was once a warning has become a pastime. 


, 
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_ The smell argument came out of one of my 
garden articles. It was a slight treatise upon the 
growing of daffodils designed to interest the thou- 
sands of amateur gardeners who do not want to 
take their pleasant hobby heavily, but like to 
hear of choice narcissi cheap enough for practical 
garden planting. The new ones are too expensive 
for most people as they range from 25s. to 
£10 a bulb. I spoke warmly of King Alfred, 
which is a very beautiful daffodil, and ended by 
saying: “‘ To crown perfection, King Alfred bears 
the true fragrance of the poet’s narcissus.”’ 

Whereupon developed a pretty little tourney. 
A reader wrote in to object, and was almost severe 
about it. ‘‘ Misleading the public,” forsooth, the 
choleric fellow! I hastened into the fray and 
defended King Alfred vigorously. But my adver- 
sary was not to be beaten—and wrote on. I have 
his letter beside me: 


Your remarks in answer to my letter about King 
Alfred’s supposed fragrance lead me to wonder 1f 
it was King Alfred blooms that were examined. 
The question of scent of daffodils 1s one that interests 
me deeply as I am and have been for a time trying 
to get a fragrant all-yellow trumpet, but without 
SUCCESS. ; 


I found myself much intrigued by this letter, 
since one of the things I remembered best about 
that lovely yellow trumpet daffodil was its sweet 
fragrance whenever I grew it and met it at shows. 
I was prepared to believe that it might owe a 
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good deal to a warm atmosphere, as I had only — ' 


grown it indoors in Surrey and met it in the crowded 
hall of Vincent Square, where the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society holds its smaller shows. But that 
it was sweetly fragrant, I knew. 

We bandied words, therefore, with perfect 
friendliness, until we decided to wait for the 
Narcissus Show in the spring and settle the matter 
for good and all by a companionable sniff. 

During the months between I was interested to 
meet Messrs. Carter’s foreman at Olympia. I was 
there on Press Day, and watched him putting the 
final touches to a wonderful rock and water garden. 
At the foot of a slope were masses of King Alfred 


in pots. 
“Do you find these smell at all ?”’ I asked. 
He glanced at me, amused. ‘“* You should smell 


the King Alfred house when the door is opened 
in the morning,” he laughed. 

“Ts there none but that one variety of daffodil 
in the whole house?” I asked. And he said: 
“ None.” 

The daffodils for shows such as these are always 
grown under the protection of glass in our country, 
and I could well imagine the rich scent King 
Alfred would give off in a whole greenhouse all to 
himself. 

The day of the Narcissus Show at Westminster 
will always remain in my mind as a day of much 
sniffing! We passed an amusing time smelling 
flat-faced ‘‘ Poet’s’’ narcissi alternately with the 
noble yellow trumpet daffodil. 

I was right about the fact of the fragrance, but 
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_he then threw another glove into the lists. It 
was a “different” smell he said. He produced 
the article in which I said it had the true narcissus 
smell. 

That was where the controversy grew really 
interesting. I am quickly conscious of a trace of 
indol, a character in perfume to which I react 
instantly, and find in lilac, honeysuckle, gardenia, 
frangipanni, katdoorn, viburnum Carlesii, jonquils 
and poet’s narcissus, among others. I have 
not talked to many people about that far-off 
trace in certain flowers of a heavy animal scent 
which I recognise in civet and musk and skunk, 
and which, when too strong, resembles decay. 
Few people trouble to analyse perfumes. They 
accept them in a glorious jumble, when they notice 
them at all, and lose a lot of fun. 

I know one man who has observed the stimulus 
of honeysuckle, but then he is a scientist whose 
mind is naturally methodical and critical, as well as 
observant. Most people observe scent emotionally. 

I grant that King Alfred has not so syrupy a 
smell as the poet’s narcissus, but it remains in my 
opinion still, as I said then, a large yellow trumpet 
daffodil with a sweet scent, having in it the true 
narcissus character, the character which contains 
benzyl acetate, methyl anthranilate and a trace 

_of indol in the essential oil, the last being more 
fugitive in King Alfred than in the poet’s narcissus. 

I think the classification was sufficient ; it was 
a rough one, of course. I do not attempt to 
hold the delicate balance of the composition of 
the attars in the two flowers. I must mention 
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the names of constituents to establish some basis 
of facts upon which to found an argument doomed : 
to appear unsubstantial if it revolves, wholly 
unsupported by science, around so volatile, fugitive, 
and even hedonistic a theme. 

I wished to place the perfume in its proper 

group; to distinguish it from, say, the violet 
smell, in which the essential oil contains ketones 
of the ionone type; or the scents like black- 
currant leaves, which contain caproic and valeric 
acids ; to place it apart from the groups which 
von Marilaun calls the turpenoids, and F. A. 
Hampton more aptly names the lemon group, 
in which the essential oil contains citral; or 
again from the heady fragrance of those flowers 
which contain in the essential oil eugenol, cinnamic 
alcohol, anethol, etc., like clove carnation, gladiolus 
tristis, or the Indian lotus, which fall under the 
aromatic group in Mr. Hampton’s classification. 
“ Different ’’ might mean that King Alfred could 
join the groups which contain the “carbon com- 
pounds of ammonia like hawthorn with its fishy 
smell; or the rank sulphur compounds of many 
crucifere.” 

Flower perfumes are never simple; they are 
composed of many elements, blended, yet so 
variant. A most evasive, if interesting, subject 
upon which to wrangle when it comes to a question 
of comparison of degree. 


we 
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ORANGE PLANTERS IN THE TRANSVAAL 


Ulysses, spent with wandering, went home to die at last : 

But here I fought and here I toiled and here my lot is cast. 

Here I have loved and greatly lived, and here, by these grey stones, 

My sunburnt sons, my Native-born, shall lay their father’s bones. 
Madeleine Holland. 


| as settlement at White River beyond 


Nelspruit is one of several such colonies 

in South Africa, peopled by men who, 
although possessed of a certain amount of 
capital, could see no hope of getting congenial 
employment in the Old Country when the services 
were so greatly reduced after the war—and came 
out to start afresh from the ground upwards to 
build an enterprise for themselves and their heirs 
after them in a wider land which is yet part of 
the Empire and esteems its sane ideals. They left 
behind them the fierce competition of an in- 
dustrialism to which they had never been trained, 
and have come to a country where all the powers 
of the Government are concentrated on the develop- 
ment of its richest asset, the soil. They say a 
whole army and navy could be staffed from among 

the settlers at White River alone. 

They are very charming people. I was the guest 
of Mr. Standen, the citrus expert, and with him 
I met many of the planters and their wives. They 
all gave one the impression of enjoying the fun 
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of their adventure together. When that e | 
valley is a smiling Eden, when the present balc 

ploughed tracks are thick with orange and almond 
groves, with olive yards and vineyards, with 
tobacco and lucerne, lands as green as the May 
meadows in an English spring, when the pioneers 
are old and their children flirting round the 
picturesque homesteads, they will be able to look 
back on.the days of early endeavour, knowing the 
deep companionship of shared remembered toil. 

Mr. Bremridge, one of the planters, drove me 
round calling, in a jolly English car on several days 
when the citrus expert was busy. It was nice to 
see one after so many American cars. It was a 
14 h.p. Standard; her owner has driven her all 
over Italy and now finds her perfectly amiable on 
the rough African roads. I expected to see a lot 
of our ‘‘ English Fords ’’—the Morris-Cowley cars— 
but they have not got the necessary clearance for 
the rough going. 

There are not yet, in this northern settlement, 
the established and beautiful gardens of the more 
populated parts. Mrs. Ross has a pretty garden ; 
and Mrs. Cazalet a most interesting one on a great 
kopje facing the hills of Swaziland, beyond which 
lies Barberton, where gold was first found. She 
is a keen accomplished gardener, and showed me 
many new things; she knows the wild gladioli of 
the veld—and sent me corms after I left, which 
bloomed in Kent, making memories of Africa for 
me there among the familiar florists forms. She 
grows the lasiandra, a bush with blue geranium- 
like flowers—and Petrea volubilis, the periwinkle 
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but as the flower itself has no drug property they 
would go up and gather them for themselves. It 
was not a job they cared for as the ants also love 
daccha ; they pour out of the blossoms covering 
the picker and everything. Yet it was the love- 
liest and bravest of all their potpourri colours. 
They showed me the bushes growing wild, the 
brilliant velvety flowers grow in whorls around 
tall stems, as some of the primulas do, and 
bergamot. 

_ One day last year when I was at Vincent Square, 
among the rare and new plants on the stand 
reserved for these exhibits, I was surprised to see 
a sturdy pot plant of daccha, labelled by its long 
Latin name “ Leonitus Leonurus.”’ It carried me 
back to Africa in a swimming second, and the scores 
of times I had seen it in the remoter parts of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, as well as 
Cape Province. I grew to look for it because I had 
admired the flowers and was interested in the story 
of the plant. 

Later, when I was staying at Gum Tree, my 
hostess, who was keenly interested in the flora of the 
~country, told me that daccha has an insignificant 
mauve flower and is an annual, growing about three 
feet high. She said Leonitus Leonurus is a hand- 
some red flower of the salvia order, and that 
~ Leonitus Intermedia is a Cape plant bearing its 
orange flowers in whorls. She believed the yellow 
form to be a kind of wild hop; but Marloth says 
it is daccha. 

I have never learned who was right ; but remem- 
bering the attitude of the natives at Banhoek 
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towards the orange-whorled plant, the name I 
saw given to it by the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and Marloth’s remark, I think it was possible that 
she was mistaken. 

While we were talking of the potpourri the 
telephone rang and an order for Cape gooseberries 
came through, so we set out to pick them. Every- 
thing the girls grow is profitable; the tomatoes, 
melons, artichokes and sea-kale as well as the 
sweet-smelling herbs. 

The low gooseberry bushes made hinges in our 
backs as the sun grew hotter toward the noon ; 
they have got soft grey woolly leaves on long 
purple stems—under the boughs hang crinkly 
balloonlets all along the stem as our own goose- 
berries do; in each balloon is a golden globe 
about the size of a marble, with a silken shining 
skin. After tasting these, one knows why South 
Africans look homesick when they taste our English 
gooseberries ; they think them an insipid, indeed, 
a horrible fruit! We picked on industriously, the 
rustling dry shells, each holding its one golden 
globe, piled up in our baskets, while the sun grew 
higher and hotter. 

There was one bush among the rows which 
bore a very large fruit—almost like a little yellow 
tomato, of a particularly aromatic flavour. Some 
of them we set aside for sowing; in a couple of 
years these would be in bearing—and the largest 
seeds of them sown again. 

That is the way improvements are made, by 
seed selection.. I surveyed the chosen ones with 
interest ; maybe in years to come there will be 
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a famous strain of Cape gooseberries marketed as 
the Stanford, or Bloem Erf! 

Bloem Erf is the nameof the flower farm. It means 
a flowery plot. An “erf” is a little plot of land. 

While we worked they told me of the experi- 
ments they had made, with the help of a professor 
in Stellenbosch, in distilling perfumes from the 
sweet-scented flowers, especially the many wild 
geraniums. Lack of capital had held them up; 
but I am sure that a great future waits for the 
Union in this industry. 

The South African rite of ‘‘ Elevenses ’’ meant in 
that idyllic place peaches and home-made oatmeal 
biscuits eaten in the shade of the stoep, where a 
passion vine clambered up the pillars. Robins 
came boldly to our feet picking up biscuit crumbs ; 
the goats “ baa’d’”’ to each other among the scrub 
of the opposite hill, and doves called from the red 
gums beyond the spruit. 

Presently a pupil came in for an hour’s coaching, 
so Miss Bolus and I sat and weighed out the morn- 
ing’s picking; the papery cases of the “ goose- 
berries’ rustled softly as they poured out upon 
the scales. 

‘““ Elevenses’’ are a feature of South African life ; 
the day’s housework is always over by eleven, for 
the women there have learned to simplify domestic 

life indoors to a fine point, aided by the blessed 
and constant sunshine, which makes it pleasanter 
to spend most of one’s time out of doors. After 
lunch the siesta hour wraps everyone in sleepy 
silence, till life wakes again with a hum about tea- 
time as the cool of the evening draws on. 
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When the ‘‘ gooseberry’’ order was done we 
sat round the teak table, neatly spread with paper 
to save its polish, yarning away while we crystallised 
verbena leaves. We picked the tenderest little 
leaves off the fragrant boughs, painted each with 
white of egg, and then sugared it. The Swanley- 
trained girl laid her leaves out in neat rows, very 
tidy and efficient ; ours looked like jig-saw puzzles 
in comparison. We were so pleased with her 
sense of design that she was given petals of car- 
nations, delphiniums, violets and roses to crystallise 
that we might enjoy the effects she made. 

As we talked she told me she was coming back 
to England before she finally made up her mind 
exactly where she would settle in Africa, and we 
proceeded to make assignations for future meetings 
in London and Kent. She was a tall, good-looking 
girl with deep-set blue eyes, a very Diana in her 
land-girl’s kit, which was a linen smock or linen 
tunic, breeches and thick stockings to protect the 
legs from thorns and brambles, and thick brogue 
shoes. She was the coffee queen in the tiny 
community and Miss Stanford the fritter queen, and 
I won temporary rank as the washing-up queen. 

Miss Stanford is the moving spirit of the enter- 
prise ; her preferences led her to this austere life, 
clean and wholesome, utterly simple, hard and 
keen ; she fights for success at the work she loves, 
employing no hired labour, toiling alone on the 
farm, and doing her own housework, with a partner 
when she can find one. Progress is necessarily slow, 
because she has not the capital which makes adven- 
tureeasy. Butcourage and native wit have carried 
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her far from the stale and trodden roads of Europe ; 
she has won out toa larger land, a kinder climate, and 
the limitless hope of the younger nations. 

There is in her effort the true stuff of romance. 
She loved tilth, and so she made a flower farm, full 
of fragrant herbs, in the heart of the African hills. 

Women like this are poets, and lovers, mothers, 
priestesses of the soil. 

“I wonder why everyone does not come out 
here to live,’ I said, looking once more at the 
unimagined blue of the hills. ‘‘I suppose they 
are afraid of being lonely.” 

She smiled cheerfully. 

“You can’t be lonely when you have found the 
House Beautiful,’ she answered. 

I understood her. Anyone who loves that poem 
of Stevenson’s is at one with the heart of romance, 
and is fitted to walk the path of the brave who 
share the calm cycle of nature and think the long 
thoughts of an unharassed soul. In my secret heart 
I believe that a great many British men and women 
possess that wisdom. Americans call us sentimen- 
tal, but it is the poet-heart of romance in us—the 
eye of the visionary which makes us pioneers. 

I found myself neglecting the verbena leaves 
which I was supposed to be crystallising while I 
_ thought about those two nice women up here 
alone in the hills; till I was called to my senses 
by a terrible buzzing up in the ceiling. 

“There!” said Miss Stanford following my 
eyes. ‘‘ That is the fly gardeners love; it lays 
its eggs up in a nest every year here—a fresh one 
—see there are three of them, one for each year ; 
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it catches caterpillars and seals them up inside 
for the babies to eat when they are hatched.” 

I was much interested. The mother fly was 
buzzing about noisily, outside one of the nests which 
was of clay, exactly like a house-marten’s nest. 
There they sat, the three little clay houses, plastered 
neatly against the wall under the ceiling just as 
the birds place their clay houses under the eaves. 

A big black and white cat came in suddenly, all ofa 
bustle to attend tosomething orotherveryimportant. 


‘“‘There’s Herbert! It is time we milked the 
goats.” 


And Herbert, well aware of thirst, superintended 
our departure clamorously. A dish of water-melon 
rinds, a basin of bran, a milking pail and off we 
went to call the nannies home; Herbert being 
assured that we were well away, seated himself 
under the kitchen table by his empty saucer to 
await our fortunate return. 

We made the Blondin passage over the narrow 
plank again, climbed the opposite hill, and the 
white goats came scampering down to the tumble- 
down shed, greedily baa-ing for tit-bits; they 
were the deep-milking Saanen goats; fine heads, 
slender necks, broad hips, and big, thin-skinned 
udders, soft as silk, richly full. 

They were called Bokhe and Blossom. Bokhe 
was very turbulent at the sight of a stranger though 
I was propitiatory and ingratiating, for I am fond 
of goats. I used to keep them in Surrey and I like 
their aggravating, obstinate, affectionate ways. I 
decided she was cross because her toe nails were 
too long; they impeded her prancings—and I 
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promised to cut them for her before I left, being 
accomplished in goat manicure. 

When they were tied up for the night we took the 
brimming pail homewards; treading among bushes of 
soft grey-green slanjbos exactly the colour of artemi- 
sia, and with the same clean, bitter smell. They 
make beds of it in Africa; springy, fragrant mat- 
tresses of slanjbos; just as they cut the balsam 
boughs in Canada, to sleep upon, when camping out. 

We found Herbert squinting at his saucer under 
the kitchen table in an ecstasy of hope; and filled 
it without delay to his enormous relief. 

The bathroom water by now was sun-warmed, 
a perfect luxury after the summer heat of the day. 
Emerging refreshed, I found Herbert on guard 
outside, washing his face and piously purring ; he 
had smelt cheese fritters frying, and was developing 
further needs. 

Later, I sympathised with his emotion, for the 
fritters were exceedingly good ; made of porridge, 
flour, eggs and cheese; a Dutch dish. These, 
with junket of the new milk, rich coffee, and 
passion fruit, made our feast, eaten with doors and 
windows wide to the mountain peaks, flushed with 
purple and rose in the afterglow of sunset. 

In the starlight we sat on the stoep while I told 
them the tale of how the letter had come into my 
little medieval Kentish home on a grey day of 
autumn and made pictures for me of their home out 
here—of my fears lest it would all be different when 
I get there—of how her phrase “ cool nights under 
the stars’ had rung in my heart past bearing— 
Herbert, sated and bulbous, asleep at our feet. 
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The happy, simple days slid by. I have met 
Miss Bolus since then in England but I do not know 
if Miss Stanford and I are ever destined to meet 
again; the time I spent under her roof was one 
of a cloistered peace ; rarely happy. 

One evening as we sat chatting over the coffee 
queen’s excellent brew after the day’s work was done, 
we saw a lantern bobbing its way through the bam- 
boos by the spruit ; it came over the Blondin bridge 
and up past the black-eyed-susans to our feet. 

A voice came up from the dark. 

‘““ How do you do, Mrs. Cran ? ”’ 

I peered down disconsolate. Here I was, thou- 
sands of miles from London on a mountain-side 
in the dark, and callers had arrived. 

“Who is it ?”’ I said morosely. 

But it was delightful when they scrambled up 
on to the stoep and showed themselves to be the 
“ Jeffrey girls.” I need not have worried. The 
ordinary time-wasters do not come calling thus. 

By degrees I learned that every one you meet 
in Africa, is interesting. They all have some 
quality ; are all worth while. 

I wonder in what part of the world I shall meet 
those two girls again. The first time I came across 
their track, they were packing apples in British 
Columbia in those Canadian orchards among 
the lakes and mountains. They were on their way 
back from China where they had learned Mah-Jong, 
a complicated game which they imported into 
London ; where for a while it threatened the 
supremacy of bridge! The next time I saw them, 
they were making pottery in a Chelsea studio— 
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and now we met among the sweet scents of an 
African herb-farm. 

We had a wonderful evening. 

Five women, travellers and workers all, with 
plenty to say of.this and that—time to say it and 
such a land to say it in ! 

Those are the jewelled hours in life. 

The girls were still about their world-gadding, it 
appeared. They were packing peaches for Colonel 
and Mrs. Alston at Seven Rivers, and were 
presently due at an up-country sheep farm to make 
a garden on the Karoo and keep the stud books. 

Wherever they go they work; and they see the 
world. As the end of their days, when they are 
old and tired of travel, when the memory trees 
rustle in still twilights, those two will not be dull. 
They have possessed the round world in their prime. 
I wonder why more women do not go and do likewise. 

They made appointments with us for a tennis 
party and a dance,—trecreations, which, with swim- 
ming, are most common in South Africa. 

We watched them go at last, lantern in hand ; 
the light ran up the tall bamboos, and lit the red 
gum blossoms; soon they were lost in the tall 
grasses, but still the light flickered the way they went. 

A cricket came out on the stoep chirruping loudly. 
A welcome visitor who brings luck, and eats ants. 

Herbert was shoo’ed out of the way, and the camp 
beds brought out where the tired, sun-browned 
girls slept, profoundly at rest, through the “ cool 
night under the stars.”’ 

I left them sorrowfully when the time came. 

And I forgot to cut Bokhe’s toe-nails, too. 


CHAPTER V 


AMONG THE PEACHES AT ELGIN 


It is prayer, 
This knowledge of oneness with Nature. I dare 
In this infinite solitude, virgin and grand, 
To feel God is near, to acknowledge His hand. 


It is prayer. 
Madeleine Holland. 


asking me to come and stay awhile among 
the peach orchards at Elgin in Cape 
Province. 

It is very difficult to know how to spend only a 
few months in a great country to the utmost ad- 
vantage, when one is anxious to tell the true tale 
of that land to a public, thousands of miles away. 
I wanted to see all I could before I must hurry 
back to the Chelsea Flower Show in England and 
all the mass of garden work waiting there; I had 
seen a little of the peach and nectarine orchards at 
Banhoek and wondered if I had not better save 
time to see something of Natal. I consulted my 
counsellor and friend Miss Metlerkamp; she said 
I was by no means to miss meeting Miss Murray, 
and seeing her fine commercial orchards. So I 
wrote back accepting her invitation, and owe to 
a sister of the pen this new, delightful friend. 

The journey to her home will always remain in 
my memory clear as a cameo because of a little cat. 

Somewhere on the Sir Lowry Pass is a jade-eyed 
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kitten; just at the top, before the road begins to 
bend down towards Elgin near the place where the 
railway—far below the road—takes its plunge into 
a tunnelled mountain side. 

My companion stopped the car, snorting and 
bubbling, and silently, sleepily, I followed when 
he started to climb down the rocks; a little way 
down out of reach of the Pass Road, we sat on a 
hot flat boulder, surveying a brilliant panorama 
of mountains, bay and sea, far far below. 

The full Cape sunshine beat upon the senses, 
drugging them with utter well-being. Lazily the 
golden afternoon crept under heavy eyelids; my 
companion went off hunting for wild gladioli, and 
I stayed alone with the mountains, the sun, the 
sea, and my thoughts. The only sign of habitation 
within miles was a rough hovel down the steep 
slope. Up above, in the kloof, among the rocks 
under blue sky facing a blue sea, grew, side by side 
with proteas and watsonias, the myriad lesser wild 
flowers of Africa—a tapestried blaze of colour. 

I reviewed my day. . . . The waking at crystal 
dawn, the robin’s song under a passion-vine on the 
stoep, the bath in brisk water from the mountain 
spring ; and then a long, early drive by Cape cart, 
over the hills from Banhoek to Stellenbosch, pur- 
sued by the cheery farewells of the two girl flower- 
farmers : those jolly girls working away among their 
herbs and lavender. . . . at Stellenbosch the change 
into an open touring car, in which I had been taken to 
see a Dutchman’s tobacco farm, then a fruit farm of 
grapes and peaches and figs ; after that, a poultry 
farm and two famous gardens at Somerset West. 
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I was glad of this moment’s breathing space, in a 
hot and crowded day. Soon we must take the dusty 
road again for Elgin, to meet my unknown hostess. 

Wild bees hummed among the flowers, a tiny 
bird ran up and down his bush, making a sound 
like a tinkle of small silver bells ; and from far away 
overhead, where trees grew in the deep kloof sides 
of an old abandoned trail, throbbed the pleading 
note of doves; the peace and warmth soaked 
gratefully into my frozen British bones. 

A sound, slight as thought, stirred the air... 
I became aware that I was no longer alone, and 
turned to look. 

It sat there, against the rocks, with its feet placed 
neatly together-and a bedraggled wisp of hair 
coiled tidily round them. It sat upright, as those 
Egyptian cats do, which you see in glass cases in 
museums. 

A little white kitten, looking out with friendly 
eyes of jade. Not emerald eyes; not the clear 
transparent green we know in cats at home, but 
an opaque jade-green ; of the colour of turquoise 
when it goes “off’’—the colour of fine, apple- 
green jade. I have never seen such a colour before, 
and I have handled many cats. 

The little one looked up and purred. 

Now I had not touched it, nor had I meant to, 
for it was such an unkempt piece of goods, and so 
dirty, that it made no call on the senses. But that 
instant response to the mere friendly gesture of a 
glance was too generous to be ignored. I turned 
and delicately stroked the little frame ; feeling with 
dismay a sharp ridged spine and pointed shoulders. 
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The kitten purred louder than ever: boiling 
over affectionately. 

I lifted it on to my lap, where it settled immedi- 
ately, as if it had come home; a little frame of 
paper thinness; a featherweight body, hardly 
enough to house the stout heart. 

It was not lost, or it would have cried and told 
me so. It behaved as a cat does near its home. 
Probably it lived in that hovel, below, with 
natives, who are not kind to animals, but perhaps 
it had once known or belonged to whites; and 
that was why it came to pass the time of day with 
this strange, white woman. 

I looked at it carefully. It was healthy, but 
emaciated and uncared for; the type was different 
from any we breed at home. There, our short- 
haired whites have pointed, upright ears and blue 
eyes. These ears were set wide apart on a broad 
base, pointed well forward, fiercely ‘‘ feathered,”’ 
and ended in a sharp, outward flick like the ears 
of a lynx, or a wild-cat ; and the eyes were jade ; 
apple-green jade. 

The head was full of character, it had type and 
that distinctive wilder beauty which is African. 

The sun enveloped us both. 

We were pleased with each other, and happy. I 
wished I had milk or meat to give. 

If it were so grateful for this mere breath of 
kindness, how would it develop in a _ loving 
home ? 

I pictured it at a big cat show, sitting up, white, 
and sleek as satin, watching the admiring people 
pass by, out of wise, tolerant eyes of jade. 
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A shadow fell across us both. The kitten 
shivered. My convoy had returned. 

“We had better be going, I think,’ he said 
genially. ‘‘ Isn’t this a lovely gladiolus ? ” 

He gave me a flower, and lifted the kitten from 
my knees. It sat down quietly on the rock beside 
me. 

“Not very wise, eh ? The natives do not keep 
their animals clean . . .!”’ he said. 

“Oh! but I want to take it away,’”’ I answered 
breathlessly. “I want it. It is neglected. I like 
it. It likes me.” 

The tall man looked down on us both sitting 
side by side on the rock. 

“ You can’t take a dirty stray to a strange house, 
eh ? And what then ? ”’ 

““T will take it wherever I go,” lanswered. ‘‘ And 
back to England when I sail ! ”’ 

“What! drag it all over Africa for months, then 
a sea voyage at the end! Poor cat!” 

He laughed. Helped me to my feet, and started 
away up the steep path to get his car ready. 

I looked down ; it sat against the rock looking 
at me; indulgent—forgiving. As though it were 
saying : 

“ That’s right, old thing. I understand. You 
carry on! ”’ 

I picked it up, and followed the man up the path. 
Presently a fear flashed across my mind. It might 
start at the noise of the engine, jump out of the 
car, and get hurt. Or the strangers with whom I 
was about to stay might dislike cats—they might 
very reasonably resent the arrival of a guest 
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encumbered with this unattractive foundling. . . . 
I hesitated ; the thin little body purring against 
my heart. 

The man turned round, and saw us there: 

“Tl come back to-morrow with my daughter, 
and take it home. She will look after it,” he called 
out. “She loves waifs. Come along 2 

Tputit down. Thekitten stopped purring. Andstill 
Ihesitated. Itstood beside the great rocks, a small 
smudge of white—waiting—with upright tail... . 

The sun shone full on us both The sun? 
Suddenly I remembered our English winters; the 
bitter frosty wind across our Kentish weald, the 
way that the sun-bred Persian and Siamese cats 
suffer the English cold. 

I went on alone to the car. 

When I came that night to the house of the 
young fruit farmer at Elgin, and met her frank 
and sweet glance of welcome, I knew that I might 
have brought the little cat with me. 

Somewhere, on the Sir Lowry Pass, is a lean little 
kitten with eyes of jade... . 

The man never went back to fetch it. 


* * * * * 


The next morning I stood with Miss Murray 
among her peach orchards, while she told me the 
‘tale of the fruit farm; a handsome girl, tall and 
strong, with the sun in her eyes, and the blue hills 
behind her. Backed by a forest of ‘“‘ gums” 
stood the tall windmill which is, nowadays, almost 
a part of African scenery, pumping water from the 
borehole up to the house and lands. 
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It was an exciting morning for her; the end of 
a series of adventures, because the old well had 
proved inadequate so the services of a diviner had 
been enlisted some months before to find a better 
supply. He found water. When, after much 
patient waiting, the engineer arrived to bore at 
the directed place, he had hotly disputed the 
possibility of finding water so near the river. There 
was anice, expensive position in which to find her- 
self—two experts at variance in a vital matter! 
She ultimately decided to bank on the diviner, and 
so, the first morning of my arrival, after breakfast 
we went down to the outfit to see who was right. 
Then, in a frame of mind deeply content, we walked 
over her farm to study the trees in peace ; conscious 
of a strong stream of precious water pumping up 
steadily, to the great discomfiture of the bore- 
merchant. 

It was the time of ripe peaches; they hung, 
velvet-skinned and richly coloured, among the 
bright green of young trees; a beguiling sight in 
the blazing summer sun, and beyond them stretched 
acres of almond, pear, apple, and plum trees. 

I laboured along over the tilled ground, new to 
this hot, dry air, from the damp and fog of an 
English winter ; but the girl strode strongly, keen 
on the tale of her tilth. Even more than the beauty 
of the scene I liked her brave personality, uncon- 
sciously divulged in the story of the way she had 
learned how to run commercial orchards in a 
young country which is still feeling its way to the 
business of growing fruit for export and the home 
markets. 
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climber. She told me of the “ witchweed,” or 
rooibloem, a deadly parasite on mealie-lands, like 
a scarlet pimpernel grown tall; they collect it 
themselves for burning, as they dare not trust the 
natives to do it thoroughly. 

It was in her garden that I first saw the flower 
of bananas. These unexciting fruits, which 
always seem to taste like warm cotton wool, are 
familiar to me on the costers’ barrows about the 
streets of London—or piled up in great covered 
lorries, in which they are transported to the re- 
motest hamlets of our populous country-side. It 
was quite a surprise to see the blossom of the 
things; somehow I had never associated them 
with bloom; I would as soon expect to see a 
guardsman in a wedding veil. 

So when I heard Mrs. Cazalet, far down the side of 
the kopje, saying something about banana flowers I 
became much excited and scrambled down the steep 
paths in a hurry to see them. Remembering the 
frail beauty of peach and apple bloom I am still of 
the opinion that bananas are not really flowering 
shrubs. My northern eyes, accustomed to the har- 
vests of our misty islands, to the pink and white 
Devon apple-orchards in spring, to the driven snows 
of Kent when cherries come to bloom, learned now a 
different blooming. I found myself looking up at 
an enormous claret-coloured sheath, enfolding lesser 
flowers which become, I was told, the fruit. It 
was a monstrous business. The leaves are dissi- 
pated affairs; too large to be comfortable, they 
become torn by the winds, and their rags flapping 
at every gust are not really picturesque. I am not 
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enamoured of bananas. But the flowers were full 
of bees; so they like them. 

Mixed races and bilingualism make for some of 
the contradictory reports that circulate about 
South Africa. Interests are at variance; it is a 
country divided in desires. A prevailing feature 
among the old class farmer is a definite greed ; 
possessing much more land than they can justly 
till, they look with the utmost aversion upon the 
idea of an influx of settlers, with the attendant 
possibility of a land tax, which would force them 
to sell a part of what they have. Men with thou- 
sands of morgen (a morgen is approximately two 
acres) will scratch a living out of a corner and let 
the rest lie idle, but will not for a moment face 
the suggestion of parting with an inch. 

They will say the land is hard, living difficult, and 
resent bitterly the idea that modern methods might 
have other tales to tell. An unprofitable state 
of affairs. It makes progress toward the real 
prosperity of the country, which lies in closer 
settlement, very slow, though a hopeful move has 
been made in the Government support of large 
irrigation works. As valleys begin to blossom 
under a perpetual water supply and the principle 
of water conservation on a large scale justifies 
itself, perhaps the slow disintegration of back-veld 
prejudice may commence. At present the wide 
significance of legislation in favour of such a project 
as the comprehensive Kalahari scheme is lost on 
the purveyors of stoep politics. They have not 
yet the larger vision, and abhor to travel down 
“the ringing grooves of change.’ 
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South Africa is in need of a big settlement of 
the best type of British. Of all the sister nations 
it is the one that would commend itself to the 
attentions of older men than the general run of 
pioneers—the country needs men of judgment and 
poise, whose sons will be able to enter the political 
arena ; men with capital who will know better than 
to waste it ; men who will not alienate local preju- 
dices ; men who, like Rhodes, can dream big dreams. 

The opportunities for development both in 
agriculture and industries are limitless, the Union 
cries for capital and enterprise. Labour is cheap 
and plentiful, and the warm, dry sunshine blesses 
every act of life. There would be none of the 
common hardships of pioneering to the man of 
middle age with capital, or an income, who migrated 
to South Africa. Income-tax is 5 per cent., and 
living cheap compared with that in Britain. The 
chief distress of good-class Britons is the scarcity of 
neighbours of their own kind, men who talk their 
talk and think their thoughts—a trouble that 
lessens with every settler of the right type who 
comes out; and which does not exist in colonies 
such as the White River Settlement and Springbok 
Flats—to name only two. 

The White River estate is run by a company, 
and on this point a word must be said. Scores of 
British people are misled by specious advertisements 
to invest money in South Africa in orange-growing 
companies. Without spending time in detailing 
their wretched experiences, I can give an acid test 
to anyone who contemplates doing so. And that 
is to “ Consult the ‘ 1820 Settlers’ first,” 
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There is no nation in our Empire which has a 
finer organisation to guide and assist the new- 
comer than has South Africa in her 1820 Settlers 
Association. It is built upon the faith of the best 
men and women in the land. In another chapter 
I have told more of its history and its ideals. 
I hope British readers will not skip this page. 
In five simple words, I have given a priceless 
piece of advice. If I were rich enough to do 
all I want to do I would advertise it from end 
to end of our teeming Isle... . “Consult the 
‘1820 Settlers’ first’? on all the hoardings, in 
the tubes, magazines, railway stations. No more. 
People would soon learn that the words mean: 
“Do you want to settle in South Africa? If so 
consult the ‘ 1820 Settlers’ first.’ The five words 
would stick in their minds; they would excite a 
question ; createa memory. It should be the war- 
cry of the whole policy of South African immigration. 

The houses at White River are light and airy, 
whitewashed down to the ground with no wains- 
coting, a device to avoid harbouring insects. The 
floors are hard red stuff like cement, because of 
white ants which eat wood; the roofs are high 
pitched ; the “ ceilings’? show the grass thatch, 
goldy brown between brown rafters. There is wire 
netting instead of glass in the windows—to keep 
the houses clear of flies and mosquitoes and let in 
every welcome breeze. 

All these things reminded me of Rhodesia, which 
I saw in 1920, north of the Falls. My thoughts 
travelled over that country as I found it, sun- 
scorched, virginal, beckoning, and perilous. On the 
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long journey to the northern territory I remember 
the Matoppos—that high place where the heart of 
the dreamer sleeps—which we pass again near 
Bulawayo. I remember the Zimbabwe ruins where 
civilisations lie in stratas; a book of history writ 
in the large caligraphy of centuries. I remember 
the mighty Zambesi River, plunging headlong into 
an unsurpassed abyss among gorges hung with 
poinsettias and palms under eternal rains of spray 
in the heart of a tropical forest. I remember how 
sordid and square and businesslike Niagara became 
in my mind of a sudden, when my eyes lit on that 
long, fierce, greyhound leap of waters... . and 
how an American beside me took off his hat and 
drew a deep breath. 

“Guess I’ll write home and tell them to put 
Niagara to sleep in a baby-buggy,”’ he had said. 

I remember the ex-soldiers I had found far off in 
the lonely Rhodesian bush, their young British 
brides, their laughter and toils, mistakes and 
successes. The blood of our pioneer forefathers 
burns in the veins of our race like a beacon, and I 
saw it shining there undimmed, among the blue 
hills and vleis, the loneliness and the great voices of 
SuenCen 2: 

The first evening of my visit to White River, 
Mr. Standen took me to call on Mr. Merriman, one 
of the directors of the Company, and there in his 
garden I saw strawberry plants—a homely English 
fruit to find in the land of oranges and paw-paw. 
He told me the best varieties are King George and 
Royal Sovereign, two varieties well-known in Eng- 
lish gardens. I like strawberries. 
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One of the most delightful things about their 
cultivation, is the sweet fragrance of the dying 
leaves in autumn time. It marks a phase of the 
year—it tells in poet-fashion the story of decay, of 
the change which means renewal and rebirth. It 
is a very delicate smell, and the old people were 
used to declare that only a patrician nose could 
detect it. But I suppose we have all graded up a 
good deal nowadays, for nearly every gardener 
I know is aware of, and appreciates, the perfume. 

Strawberry jam is a great luxury in my house- 
hold, for it is helped with red currant juice; bar 
the jelly with saddle of mutton that is the only good 
use I know for red currants—a pippy fruit! The 
jam becomes very rich in flavour with this reinforce- 
ment and sets into a ruby jelly spangled with the 
strawberries. Before we learned that tip from 
Wisley our jam was liable to be “ runny.” 

The chemistry of each body is different from 
that of its neighbour—the acid of fruits shows this 
very clearly. Some people can take immense quan- 
tities of citric acid in oranges and some get bilious 
with the juice of one. Singers have found out that 
the acid of strawberries is potent in its action 
upon the voice. Some famous throats dare not 
sing for several hours after eating them; and 
others just as delicate and highly-trained can be 
quite care-free about their strawberry feasts. 

For the amateur who has a bent for experi- 
ment there is a good deal of fun to be had out 
of sowing the seeds of favourite strawberries, 
as soon as the fruit is ripe, in pans of sandy soil, 
There is always the chance that among all the 
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(inevitable) ordinary, indifferent, and dull results 
will come a plant or two bearing fruits of unusual 
size, flavour, quantity or season. From those it is 
easy to increase a stock by runners and so a new 
variety becomes established. The autumn Alpine 
strawberries, which are hardly yet grown as much 
as they deserve, are always best when raised from 
seed and not from layers. 

When we were little I remember a bed of favourite 
strawberries in my father’s garden; they ripened 
before most people had begun to pick theirs and 
they never became red. They were very pale pink 
—almost white, indeed—and we children liked 
them very much because the grow-ups did not 
tumble to this peculiarity for several seasons, and 
they waited patiently for the crop to “ ripen.” 
The sharp eyes of birds and babes knew better, and 
so we gorged contentedly summer after summer on 
what we called our silver thimbles because of their 
shape, till there arrived one year when we heard 
that the old bed was to be scrapped “ because it 
never bore any strawberries!”’ 

We pleaded for the pale strawberries then with 
all our might ; they were so sweet, we said; we 
liked them better than any others. We ended up 
by making such a fuss that father became quite 
interested, and he made a new bed from the run- 
ners, to our great content. But thereafter we had 
to take our feasts with the household ; the secret 
was out, and the bed was more valued than any 
other in the garden. 

Sometimes, in passing years, | remembered that 
delicious peculiar fruit, and wondered idly if other 
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people had ever heard of it or if it only grew in our 
old home-garden. One day I was reading Laxton’s 
“Novelty List’ of new fruits and became greatly 
excited to find a strawberry called “ The Queen,” 
described as a fine flavoured early variety, pale- 
coloured and conical in shape. It was listed under 
old standard varieties, and I sent post-haste for some 
plants, to find again the long-lost, half-forgotten 
‘silver thimbles ’’ of my youth. 

At dinner one evening, soon after arrival, I was 
catching up the news of mutual friends, with my host 
who was an old acquaintance, when he announced 
that he was going to take me for a long day’s drive 
to see the “‘ view of all the world’’; I had been 
chanting my praises of the blue hills around White 
River, and it seemed I must learn a sense of pro- 
portion in this large content. So I was up betimes 
next morning choosing my kit with care; a cool 
dress for the blazing day behind a team of mules, 
shady panama hat, light strong shoes, and a warm 
wrap for the cold touch of the air after sundown. 
There would be dongas and drifts to cross; and 
all the fun of rough veld going which I. adore. 
I mused—pursing my lips over a scanty wardrobe 
for I always travel light— when a pair of 
doves flew up into a tall gum tree near by, and 
straightway poured down the sound which, beyond 
all others, speaks Africa to me. The continuous 
pleading of the doves. Sometimes on a_ hot 
summer day in England it breaks from tree or 
copse, amorous, persuasive ; the most beguiling of 
all bird sounds—half question and half cry. The 
delicious sound pursued me into breakfast. .. . 
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“Out here,” I said, over black Tom’s good 
coffee, “ here you have that dove-note with you all 
the time. I hear it every day in Africa. 

My host looked over toward the tall gum trees. 

“ That is why we come here,”’ he answered. 

I ruminated. 

“ For doves 2?” 

“ Ah, well. You know what I mean. We leave 
a lot behind in England—many comforts, the arts, 
our friends. We come to live in the sun; to bold 
scenery, these airs, and these hills .... to the 
sound of the doves among fruits and flowers. Do 
you mind if the new settler comes on a trip with us 
to-day ?”’ 

I understood then about the doves, but I was 
sorry about the new settler. He was a gloomy 
fellow. A long-jawed, middle-aged man whose 
eyes looked dark and empty with the gnawings of 
home-sickness. He was a London lawyer, and I 
wondered what wild phantasy had brought him out 
here to grow oranges at White River. He looked 
more suited to a desk covered with papers and 
red-tape, to respectful clerks ushering in rich 
clients. . 

Then black Tom brought me paw-paw and I for- 
got the new settler. It is a badly shaped yellow- 
red melon, with seeds inside it ; they are like the 
best caviare ; the big beady kind. Paw-paw tastes 
like pancakes, because we eat it with lemon and 
sugar. It is full of pepsin; a marvellous fruit for 
digestion. No wonder natives can feed so irre- 
gularly and look so magnificent since they live in 
the land where paw-paws grow. Mr. Standen had 
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another friend staying with him, one, Mr. Edwards, 
familiarly known as ‘“‘ Ticky.”” He had just arrived 
to take up work as packing expert to the Settle- 
ment; and was garrulously glad to be back in 
Africa; I heard his chatter in patches, as my 
thoughts swam to and fro. . 

“Tt’s a topping colony of British here... 


men and women who have done things . . . never 
be bored, they have so many memories to chew 
over. Ex-officers . . . pukka ones... .” 


The doves in the gum tree cooed on in their sweet 
passion. What he said of the people at White 
River is true. They are very nice people, men and 
women of birth and education who have lived in 
the big world and know their way about. They are 
pleasant neighbours—they know how to wring the 
best out of life, and enjoy the fun of this adventure 
into a younger land. They are people who take life 
by the throat ; they do not want to settle down in 
towns while there is an open air life on the land 
waiting for them overseas ; they know the absurdity 
of owning property in England where thrift is 
penalised by cruel taxation, and profits reduced to a 
pin point by high freights and parasitic middle- 
men. 

“European towns just make my soul sick; I 
can’t stand them ; there is no loneliness like that 
of being one of a crowd. . . .” 

I broke in on Ticky’s babble. He was evidently 
thundering glad to be back in Africa, but I wanted 
some practical advice. 

‘‘ What are the figures of this game ?” I asked. 
“Is there really a decent thing to be made out of 
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orange-growing. I have seven acres in the Weald 
of Kent. What could I make out of seven acres 
here? ”’ 

He scooped out the last scrap of paw-paw and 
fished about in his pocket for a note book. 

“T always recommend fifteen acre homesteads,”’ 
he said, thumbing the pages. ‘“‘ Three acres for 
house and garden, two for the horses or oxen for 
ploughing, and ten for fruit. Ah! here it is; this 
-Was a ten year old seven acre orchard for valencias, 
the late oranges. They are giving now an average of 
three packed boxes per tree, and realised £1 gs. 3d. 
per box on the London market. Allowing gener- 
ously for ploughing, spraying, fumigating, picking, 
packing, grading, freight and agents’ fees, interest 
on land, water-rate, fertilisers, and depreciation of 
implements this showed a net profit of ten shillings 
per tree on 1483 trees £74I on seven acres. 
There were additional profits on the “ rubbish ”’ 
sold to local markets. It was a ten year old 
orchard remember. You don’t pick that up the 
first year.” 

I knew that .. . being fond of a garden my- 
Seliwcic « 

The team of mules arrived with a great clatter, 
bringing a cart behind them into which I clam- 
bered to find myself sitting beside the gloomy 
settler ; he was wearing shorts to-day, and looked 
less legal, though the dazzling snow-white splen- 
dours of his bare knees betrayed the townsman 
among these bronzed stalwarts of the Transvaal 
Orange lands. 

My host was wedged the other side of me, sitting 
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slantways so as to make more room for his large 
guests. 

They tell me all over South Africa that he is the 
finest citrus expert in the land, and so he may 
be for all I know; but never did man wear his 
knowledge more simply than this one—a tall, 
fair, blue-eyed young Englishman, slender and 
hard. 

The mules dashed along over the rough roads 
while he pointed out the quality of the soil, and 
extent of the irrigation system—which is obtained 
by “‘ diversion weirs ’’ across a perennial river and 
streams. The settlers live on farms of from 20 to 
300 acres, which are self-contained ; on them they 
build their homesteads and outbuildings, with the 
citrus orchards and irrigable lands all under their 
eyes. On the unirrigable land they grow other 
crops for profit and graze their cattle. The soil is 
mostly a sandy red loam over gravel, though by 
the streams and watercourses it comes a dark, 
sandy loam. 

There is no stiff or heavy soil on the estate; the 
White River rainfall is between 30in. and 33in., the 
temperature ranging from 29° to 91°. He showed 
us where windbreaks are being planted for the pro- 
tection of the orchards, shelter belts for the grazing 
camps, and avenues for shade along the roadways. 
Trees grow remarkably quickly in South Africa ; 
and he is having wide belts planted for timber 
suitable to make into fruit boxes and for general 
farm use—chiefly Pinus Canariensis and Pinus 
Longifolia. For hedges and windbreaks they use 
Cupressus Macrocarpa and Cupressus lusitanica, the 
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glaucous kind, which does not rob the soil of too 
much moisture. 

The cedar-like wood, so strong and durable, 
of Callitris Calcarata and C. robusta is excellent 
for furniture, panelling, and building, but it 
is too dark in colour to make nice fruit boxes. 
The trees I really like best are the Eucalyptus 
Saligna ; those tall trees with a large, very straight. 
trunk and horizontal branches. When they shed 
the outer layer of brown bark they are a smooth 
blue-grey rather like the beech trees in the 
English woods. And I hope he will have avenues 
of jacaranda mimoszefolia as they have at Pretoria. 
It is lovelier in bloom-time than wistaria and does 
not suffer from scale in this or any country—a fine 
point in orchard work. 

Grevillea robusta has a nice pink or light grey 
wood ; they call it silver oak sometimes out here ; 
it was familiar to me in Australia, where they use it 
for staves in wine casks and butter kegs because 
it does not convey the slightest taint to the con- 
tents. 

The cart bumped along valiantly down the 
drifts and through the river, up and out again, a 
gamesome business. We passed Sir George Hart’s 
cotton fields, and saw him out among his ‘‘darkies,”’ 
bringing memories of coon songs. 

Wish I was in the land of cotton, 
Cinnamon tree and sandy bottom, 
Look away down south to Dixie . . 

Mr. Standen told me how to plant trees; he 
looks upon everyone he meets as a potential settler, 
and instructs them persistently. Pines should go 
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5 by 5 in deep moist soil, and 4 by 4 in dry shallow 
places; eucalyptus saligna can go anywhere ex- 
cept on shallow gravelly land, and should be set 
12 by 15 apart and diagonally. 

I mopped up the information, hypnotised by his 
enthusiasm; with a little more of that beguiling 
man’s talk I should have been compelled to forsake 
every other thing and become an orange planter. 
And I really do not want to very much. I want to 
farm flowers for scent factories ! 

Mr. Standen and the new settler became en- 
grossed in cotton talk, while the warm delicious air 
took hold of me and I began to fall under the spell 
of the sheer happiness of being alive in this land. 

‘Cotton is bread and butter for the million,” 
said the lawyer. ‘‘Is the South African as good 
as Indian cotton ? ”’ 

Ticky snapped round from the front seat. 

“Better, and better than American.” But he 
was all lit up with his return to Africa and no judge 


at all of anything at the moment. He might be 


right. But then he might be biassed. The new 
settler looked wisely at me, and tolerantly at Ticky. 
He seemed to be growing human, this lawyer— 
coming to life. We smiled at each other, and I 
wondered for the twentieth time why Ticky had 
ever left Africa, seeing he had once got here and 
found it so good. Perhaps he had had to go back 
on family affairs. But I did not ask. 

There came a new turn to the talk. Our guide, 
my host, the citrus expert, was growing excited. 

“We want a railway! White River is 800 feet 
up, and see what it costs to haul fertiliser from 
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Nelspruit! Thirty shillings a ton. To bring up 
from Nelspruit. It’s outrageous... .” 

His voice faded out from my conscious mind, 
(though thirty bob a ton does seem steep) because 
magic was upon me. There were the blue hills 
of Swaziland, deep red dongas scored in the side 
of hills, scarring the green veld—there were vultures 
circling in the radiant deeps of sky—clouds of 
butterflies, yellow and shiny and about the same 
size as buttercups . . . rising from the veld grass. 

The trail was full of happenings, little surprising 
creatures all busy about their intimate affairs— 
those beetles, now, seemed to have odd habits. 
They had mashed up mule or horse droppings to a 
seemly dough and kneaded them into round lumps, 
and here they were lumbering along the ground 
pushing great balls of this unlikely condiment 
ahead of them. My neighbour stretched his shapely 
legs a trifle, and I became aware once more of his 
city-bleached bedazzlements. Men have neat 
knees. 

“ Do they eat it or build houses of it ? ”’ I asked, 
watching the narrow escape of one busy beetle and 
his enormous black pushball from twenty-four 
clattering hooves. 

“‘T don’t know,” he answered, “‘ but I think they 
are called ‘ dung-beetles.’ ”’ 

I could have guessed that. But I think he meant 
well. 

We came to ‘‘ Beddingfield’s site,’ and the sound 
of doves broke out again urgent and warm in the 
pulsing heat—for the man is a tree-lover and his 
plantations are tall and strong. The lawyer smiled 
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at the sound ; something had happened to him to- 


day. I called him “ Bougwan,” and he laughed like © 


a schoolboy—he knew “‘ King Solomon’s Mines ”’! 
Perhaps he had hidden a longing for romance, for 
adventure, for the wild places, in his cautious legal 
heart all the long years of office slavery ; and had 
taken hardly to the first pains of breaking with 
accustomed things. It cannot be easy to stop 
being a lawyer in London and turn into an orange 
grower in South Africa all at once. This was the 
first day I had seen him in a settler’s usual kit. He 
seemed to like the easy comfort of it. Some of the 
gloom had left his long, sad face. 

Wild potatoes grew beside the trail, and that 
primula-leaved yellow flower which only grows on 
rich soil—that is true also of bracken in this country ; 
there were traces of asbestos along our way, and 
kaolin and granite. At last we came to the view of 
all the world, looking over the Sabie game Reserve, 
and we alighted to stand in silence looking—a hun- 
dred miles of blue on blue to the Limpopo—hori- 
zon’s rim—and peak on peak the other side to the 
Drakensberg, humming bees about our feet, the 
larks’ song overhead. We stood long, we four. 

This is Africa, this majesty; this compelling 
awful beauty, this great calling splendour, with the 
touch of home in the immediate air. Around us 
bees and bird-song—and there the distant blue. 

I shuddered, remembering I must go back to 
Charing Cross; the roar of buses; the tubes; 
London on a wet day, or ina fog... . 

We were too far off to see the wild life in the great 
game Reserve. I was sorry for that. I am fond 
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of animals. The nearest I have been to wild ones 
was in Auckland, where I met an emu. 

._The bird was very familiar, and I did not 
encourage it, either. It walked close beside me, 
pointing its toes before each step in the deliberate 
graceless way that girls do in a dancing-class at 
school. Every now and then it would stretch a long 
neck and lay a head on my shoulder—once it essayed 
to be playful and champed its beak close to my ear. 
I knew it must be an emu, for I had often seen and 
admired its portrait on the labels of Australian 
wine, but had never guessed then that I should live 
to be embarrassed by the friendship of such a one. 

A glowing winter sun beat warmly on the land, 
and the cream velvet of arum lilies hung in the 
hedges. I was enjoying the peculiar beauty of a 
New Zealand landscape; presently I spied my 
friend waiting at the point of assignation, and 
hastened my steps to join her; the emu hastened 
his to match, and we arrived together. 

“T haven’t done anything to him,” I said— 
“not wooed him in any way—he just loves me for 
myself.” 

“ He’s a pet from the Zoological Gardens near 
by,’ she explained. ‘‘ We will take him home 
before we go for our walk.”’ 

And thereupon we sojourned in the most matey 
little Zoo I had ever dreamed of. About a dozen 
lions dreamed and purred behind flimsy bars under 
which appeared the frequent legend, “ We take 
precaution but no responsibility.” A monkey and 
an ass joined the emu in escorting us round the 
cages, and I learned for the first time that the palms 
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of simian hands are cold upon one’s cheek. Bears 
and parrots welcomed our visit with flattering con-— 
cern. The creatures in that little garden regarded 
all human beings as comrades ; no keepers prowled 
about. We walked into a pleasant garden un- 
challenged, passed the time of day with its jolly 
inmates and strolled out again pursued only by the 
wistful farewell of the emu’s eye over the hedge— 
and by the happy memory of a happy place. 

I wished I could go down to the Sabie Reserve 
and meet the native fauna like that. 

Back to six mules and a buckboard, back the 
long rough road, crossing drifts and dongas; the 
dung-beetles busy as ever rolling those absurd balls 
to an unguessed bourne. 

Back to the valley of orange orchards ringed 
round by the hills of indescribable blue. . . the 
blazing sunset came out like a warrior’s shout of 
triumph into the sky. 

We got down stiffly by the whitewashed house 
with its roof of thatch—kind smells of dinner came 
out to greet us. The new settler helped me out— 
there was the first faint bloom of bronze creeping 
over the white of his knees. He observed that they 
had found favour, and departed nimbly, suffused in 
smiles. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THOUGHTS IN AN ORANGE FREE STATE GARDEN 


The smell of dust is on the roads, we long for summer rain, 

But the veldt, the veldt some secret knows, and thrills to life again. 
Not yet the tide of emerald o’er blackened hills shall pass, 

But blossoms haste to clothe the waste before the lagging grass. 


These nameless blooms that rush to life on pastures bare and dry, 
What faith is theirs who only know the ardent sapphire sky ! 
With drops of red and spots of gold and spattered blossoms blue 
And hail of white they come to light, or ever the rain is due. 


Madeleine Holland. 
HO could resist an invitation like this ? 
“We are only farmers in the hills 
near the Basutoland border, we grow 
frutt and sheep ; but I love my garden and should 
be so happy tf you will come and see us ‘in the 
back of beyond.’ ”’ 

And so I met Mr. and Mrs. Boddam-Whetham. 

This word “‘ farmer’’ seems to have worn many 
meanings in my day. As a little one, dimly I re- 
member people called ‘“‘ gentlemen farmers.”’ They 
lived in spacious houses among the appurtenances 
of culture, books, family silver, fine old furniture, 
wine cellars ; they kept one or two nice horses and 
hunted ; they were on friendly terms with the lord 
of the manor, they fished and shot, entertained in a 
comfortable way. 

Some Bill was passed, something happened in the 
law-makers’ House at Westminster, which I was far 
too young to understand, but in the slow rhythms 
of its working the leisured farmers of England 
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were destroyed. I suspect that those I faintly ae 


remember were the forlorn remnants of their class. 

Thereafter I became accustomed to a phrase, in 
the family life, of quite a different colour... . 
‘He is only a farmer. . . .” and observing these 
contemptibles as years wore on I found that they 
were rough people. Their women made butter 
and bread and cheese, working from earliest dawn 
to dark—they did not read or pursue the gentle 
arts—they were healthy, wholesome, uneducated 
people, and the men smelt of stables and cow-sheds. 
They talked in a country dialect, and they worked 
in the fields with the shepherds and harvesters. 

But the old order could not be wholly dis- 
possessed. The mill of time, in an _ industrial 
over-populated Island, had ground the “ gentlemen 
farmers’’ out of their accustomed life on theland; 
it did more than that. It scattered them far and 
wide over the world, to build new homes under 
wilder skies, to farm again, in company with their 
own kind. 

So once more that word farmer has taken a differ- 
ent tint—it wears the colour of adventure and of 
travel. The word is amplified; it is used nowa- 
days with geographical or specialist distinctions. 
They are ‘‘ Rhodesian farmers,” ‘‘ South African 
farmers,’ tobacco farmers, cotton farmers, or 
fruit farmers ; they are ‘“‘ farming wheat ”’ on the 
prairies of Canada; “‘ farming apples” in Tasmania ; 
peaches in Cape Province; or sheep in New 
Zealand. They have taken their expensive educa- 
tion and their traditions of honour and of taste 
to the younger countries ; and they have re- 
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_ invested the name of their calling with romance. 
_ They work in the bush and on the veld in shirts 
and shorts, use their hands, talk and act like gentle- 
people, and are altogether a most attractive type. 

They come back to the old world now and again, 
sunburned men and women, bringing with them 
while they visit us something of the magic of the 
spacious lands beyond; they have learned new 
values ; they see with a difference; they have 
possessed their souls; they have laughing eyes ; 
and they have thrown off the tyranny of crowds. 

And so I looked forward to meeting these 
“ farmers.” 

Gum Tree, to which I was bound, is a long way 
from Bloemfontein, past the happy little town of 
Westminster with its fat oxen, grain elevators and 
Baker houses. As I travelled I tried to picture 
what my farming hosts would be like. Nice, fat, 
comfortable people I thought, mature and kindly. 
I received a shock when I alighted at the station 
to find a very tall, broad, handsome man waiting 
for me with a six-cylinder Sunbeam car; which 
turned at last into a long drive planted with 
cratageus lelandi in front of deodars. It makes 
gorgeous hedges but is the very devil to increase ; 
it has to be layered anditisathorny shrub. Crata- 
geus pryacantha will grow from seed—only it is 
not very practical on a sheep farm, for the sheep 
eat the seedlings. 

Gum Tree is 5,500 feet up—and their house is 
set upon the side of a sandstone cliff. It is built 
of stone, with a wide and spacious veranda all 
round it, after the architectural habit of a country 
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which requires shade, as we in England require 
sun. 

It is a one-storied house. There are terraces 
below the stoep, and beyond is an orange grove ; 
beside that, is a large stone swimming tank; on 
the other side of the house are stone outbuildings, 
an immense garage and a packing shed ;_ stretch- 
ing away across the veld is the mile-long drive, 
with its handsome plantings. 

The waking hour in Africa is one of the luxuries 
undreamed of in our sleepy grey Northland. I 
know that there is a lot of dawn in this book; a 
severe literary friend told me “to cut out all the 
dawn and sunset stuff,’ but it is not possible to 
do that in writing or speaking of this country. 
The beauty of the beginning and end of day colours 
every memory and beguiles the pen to its rap- 
tures. I woke that first morning of a very happy 
visit to see the mists roll backward from the moun- 
tains, while the song of blackcaps and bulbuls 
ushered in the sun. 

I slipped on a wrap and went out to share the 
freshness of the morning with the birds and flowers. 
Away beyond the stoep and garden stretched the 
veld; broken here and there by blue hill and 
kopje, clear cut as cameo in the thin air—three 
or four slabs of silver showed where dams held 
water for stock; and, beyond the mealie-lands, 
grew large plantations of deodar and gum. Nearer 
the farm lay sleek fruit orchards, pear and apple, 
plum, cherry, orange, lemon and naartje; and 
there under the stoep itself, was stretched a garden 
full of flowers. 
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Roses, irises, dahlias, snapdragons, erigeron, 


kniphofias, delphinium, carnation, lavender, rose- 
mary, pentstemon, mesembryanthemums, portu- 
laccas, sedum, gladiolus, agapanthus, mullein, ver- 
bena, violets, blue salvias, myrtle, hollyhocks, 
baronia, gazania, phlox and periwinkle . . . my 
eye roved among them all, familiar and unfamiliar, 
learning once more and with persistent envy, the 
riches and the potentialities of gardening in South 
Africa. Up the stone pillars of the stoep, where I 
lingered in the flower-set privacy, grew long sprays 
of wistaria, of bignonia venusta... of blue 
plumbago, of ampelopsis, jessamine, red and yellow 
roses. 

It is worth while waking up in Africa. 

Presently the birds got busy about breakfast 
and I went back to sleep till I was called. 

A sound of gibberish at the bedside woke me 
once more from a traveller’s profound repose. 
Yawning, stretching, I was conscious of a tall man 
bearing a tray of coffee and fruit standing beside 
the bed while he uttered strange words out of an 
amiable black face. 

I suspected he wanted to know things ; I glanced 
at my watch ; nearly six. 3 

“ Bath hot, half hour,’’ I said, and he retired 
satisfied. 

Coffee, fresh-roasted, fresh ground—very hot 
and strong in a little earthenware pot—thick 
cream in an earthenware jug—a pile of golden, 
sun-speckled Honey-pot grapes and a Glou Morceau 
pear—a pleasant variation on the cup of tea which 
makes the ritual of our English waking. 
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Presently I set forth on a voyage of discovery 
to find the bath-room. I suspected that it was 
ready because of strange sounds on the other side 
of the door. As I do not understand Sesuto I had 
to guess a good deal with these native servants. I 
like them. They understand the expressions of 
faces ; they are so intelligent and observant that 
they can almost hear one think. They lead cinema 
lives among the whites, watching them act, and 
reading clearly every gesture. It is possible to 
attract their interest, focus their attention, and 
give orders with a gesture or significant pose. 
They read bodies as we read books. 

I wandered round multitudinous corridors, 
most of them open to the sky, until I found 
the bath room, and there I learned that this 
‘farmer in the back of beyond” has conveyed 
thither with him as nice a sense of bath comfort as 
any known to Mayfair. The same silver taps and 
shining white porcelain; the same shining walls, 
tiled floor, long mirror, and hot-and-cold hand-basin 
as those we know in our comfortable houses at 
home. Expensive plumbing! I looked forward 
to learning how it was all done. 

Out of the sandstone of his cliff Mr. Boddam- 
Whetham has made a large tank or pool, it is 
a very noble swimming tank built of stone, 
fringed with palmy grasses, set among orange trees ; 
and at the end is a big naartje tree. Naartjes are 
the small sweet oranges we call tangerines in Eng- 
land. Now it is one thing to buy these fragrant 
little fruits in boxes wrapped in silver paper from 
the fruit-mongers’ shops or grocers’ counters in the 
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English shops; and quite another to pick them 
from the tree, sun-ripened and ready to fall, in the 
land where they grow. The skin snaps crisply, 
full of its fragrant oils—the firm fruit breaks at 
tooth-crush into crystal-sweet fountains of juice. 

I do not think I shall ever eat a tangerine in 
London again without remembering that fairer 
place and way. Overhead, the dark, glossy, laurel- 
like leaves, starred with small globes of red-gold ; 
beyond, the stretching veld flooded with early 
light ; the wide and open sky. 

I know only one or two gardens in England 
which have open-air swimming baths. Lord 
Wavertree has a very fine one in his Cheshire gar- 
den, but it is, I believe, more frequently used as a 
hard tennis court; and Dr. Fox has another in 
his beautiful Surrey garden. He confessed to me 
one rainy day that it was apt to look out of place 
most of the year owing to our uninviting climate! 

There are, we are told, certain desperates who 
bathe in the Serpentine in Hyde Park all the year 
round, but, generally speaking, one of the rarest 
luxuries in Great Britain is open-air swimming. 
We can, of course, bathe in the sea for a short part 
of the year, betaking ourselves with toil to the 
crowded shores either side of the Channel, to 
approach the waves from bathing boxes. 

Personally I like faring in a warmer sea on a 
-wilder coast than these. I do not like bathing in 
immense crowds. But then I am spoiled, for I 
have surfed in Honolulu. They surf too in South 
Africa where the long South Atlantic swell runs 
up the shelving beach to break in regular combers, 
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sweeping the surfers on to the hard sands, after 
a long graceful glide which has an exhilaration 
inpossible to describe. They use the same boards 
out there that one uses in Honolulu on the famous 
Waikiki beach, skilful surfers will stand up on 
them, riding the great emerald rollers creamed with 
roaring foam. 

That is a king’s sport, played under the sunshine 
and a sky of uttermost blue. It makes our “ sea- 
side ’’ bathing over here seem very tame. 

Every African garden that can possibly manage 
it has a swimming bath. It is part of the fun of 
life, part of the flower world, of the sun and the 
warmth. As the country grows more settled, and 
the leisured people leave Europe to enjoy the wider 
comfort of life in the southern hemisphere, I can 
foresee that the bathing house will become varied 
into many beautiful forms. It will be as much a 
garden feature as are the sundials and bird baths 
or our northern lands—a subject on which to lavish 
taste and care. 

A very simple and pretty one is the rondarvel 
bathing house above the swimming bath in Lady 
Graaf’s garden at Tygerberg. This form is frequent 
in African architecture, and is never wearisome. 

One of the features of up-country life in the 
sparser communities of new settlers or planters is 
always the bathing pool. Generally it is in some 
wild beauty-spot where the river has scooped a 
deep hole under a waterfall, or has made a natural 
reservoir dammed back by an accumulation of 
rock. Tennis and swimming are always to be had, 
even in the youngest and remotest settlements, 
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and the wilder the surroundings the jollier the 
bathing parties. Men and maidens motor out over 
the bumpy veld, brushing through myriad flowers, 
to swim and play till the great African moon rolls 
over the mountain tops. 

The breakfast table at which I presently sat 
would cost a great deal to spread in Europe; roast 
pigeon, eggs, home-cured bacon, thick cream and 
fresh butter, preserve of fresh figs and peaches, 
and dishes of fresh orchard fruits. Beside me 
was a large blue Persian cat; a handsome, 
orange-eyed black beside his mistress, and an enor- 
mous brown tabby called Hector, beside the master. 

“Tell me what you have been doing while I’ve 
been dressing so idly,” I said. 

“ Bottling plums,’ she answered; ‘‘ Watching 
the boys pack apples for the Durban market, and 
stirring the passion fruit brandy.” 

“ Tell me, too,” I said, ‘‘ how you came to have 
this paradise ? ”’ 

There is nothing so difficult as to get people to 
talk about it who have made a home in the wilder- 
ness. They do so much and say so little. Leonard 
Flemming is vocal, and one of my most beloved books” 
is his ‘‘ Call of the Veld,’’—but of all the thousands 
in Africa who have fought their good fight and 
worked wonders in the wild, hardly any will talk 
of it. 

The slender woman laughed at my question. 

“ We made it all ourselves. When my husband 
bought it there were a few orange trees and a little 
ugly house. We have hewed our house and garden 
out of the solid rock, in just a dozen years, starting 
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with a mortgage. We have worked hard, but it 


has been worth it. What we have done anyone 


can do.” 

I clung to the topic ;_ still looking for information. 

“ But it is incredible luxury—all this,” I said. 
She looked out of the window, her eyes full of 
dreams ; looked over grape vines, orchards, farm- 
lands, terraced gardens, all... . 

“There have to be compensations, you know. 
Here living is cheap, taxation light, and labour 
plentiful. Here there is great beauty. But we 
have to find in books and magazines the company 
of our fellow-creatures. We gain in other ways 
what we miss in that.” 

Company ? The everlasting roar of traffic, press 
of humans, clash of tongues and wills—do these 
count more than absolute beauty ? For that is 
the exchange; nothing man might ask in any 
dream soever could surpass the coloured splendour 
of this scene, nor the modelled peace of it; its 
spacious gesture to a crowded world. 

I looked at them both, sitting there entertaining 
me in such a beautiful home. Lonely though they 
might be sometimes, yet there must indeed be 
compensations in this purposeful, busy life. I 
missed in their glance the lack-lustre gaze of towns- 
men. 

If she would say little I could gain less from him ! 

“Any man can build a house,” he said testily, 
“T’ve built my log cabin in the Yukon and my 
stone house in South Africa. It is easy.” 

“Easy!” I thought of all he had accomplished 
here, of his road-making, stone quarrying, of his 
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cedar planting and experiments in forestry, and 
I lamented these reticences. 

“I wish I could build one,” I said impulsively, 
“one could write something worth while in the 
quiet and beauty of this place.” 

“Well, come when you like,’ they exclaimed, 
“and we'll build you a stone rondarvel. There is 
a rich plot of land by the old Beyvorner’s orchard 
with some well-grown apricots and figs upon it.” 

That was a terrible thing to say to a home-lover 
with an imagination. I got all lit up with the 
thought of the garden I could make; and we 
plotted the dream of a writer’s little house that will 
haunt me as long as I live. It became almost 
real with our plannings before I left. 

“ A stone rondarvel,”’ they said; ‘‘ looking away 
to the blue hills,” into which they would pipe me 
water from the fontein (a spring in the hills). I 
could buy cream and butter and bread from them, 
shoot quail and partridge and hares ; grow aspara- 
gus, potatoes, grapes, raspberries, roses, oranges, 
and write books while I planned a flower garden. 
At last the dream became so real that I had to go 
out with the Squire to walk round his property and 
inspect my site! 

That was a walk to the place of the dream ron- 
darvel. We went up the track of the waterfall, 
brushing through wild buddleia, wild asters, zinnias 
and the hooded gladiolus; treading on pretty 
sorrel, wide and pink, in bloom among the turf. 
We went along the bastion, looking over thirty 
miles of country to the far hills of Basutoland ; 
in the near distance were his flocks of merino sheep, 
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his dams and plantations, and the cherry orchards 
which are very profitable. Cherries are a prized 
fruit in South Africa. 

It was exciting to see the buddleia growing wild ; 
nearly every garden in England grows a bush or 
two of the handsome old purple variety. There is 
to-day a range of tones in the long, honey-scented 
sprays which makes it possible to group them in 
various harmonies, instead of the one colour 
we used to know. Buddleia variabilis is a blue, 
with small fragrant flowers in clusters; Kelwayi 
is a pretty shade of rosy lilac. Buddleia magnifica 
is a very large deep purple, and veitchiana is bright 
mauve. All these have the sprays of close-set 
flowers which bloom in summer time. 

That curious outlander among the buddleias, 
“ globosa,’”’ has not yet dawned on our gardens in 
any variation beyond its own extravagant differ- 
ence from the florescence of its relations. It bears 
round balls of orange velvet in spring. Sceptics 
can assure themselves that it is really a buddleia 
only by the honey scent of it and the characteristic 
foliage. Some day we may get an ivory globosa, 
or a bronze one, or maybe a daffodil one, to vary 
our plantings. 

There was a great deal of rain during my visit to 
Kirklington, which is the name of their house ;_ the 
veld roads were flooded and impassable so I did not 
get round the country much—a matter of little regret 
to me for my hostess is a real gardener, and I never 
tired of walking round her lawns and terraced bor- 
ders. She is writing a book on gardening in the 
Orange Free State which should be of great help 
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to gardeners in that province, seeing her quiet 
humour and patient, observant ways with her 
plants ; and of interest to readers and garden lovers 
farther afield who aspire to live there some day. 

I was amused to find how her lusty plants of 
ageratum switched me back to Carter’s exhibits 
at our English flower shows. This firm has a 
trick of edging its lawns with the soft blue of that 
pretty fluffy flower which is, unfortunately with us, 
only half-hardy. From this edging and its interior 
of immaculate “ grass’ springs a blazing display 
of the sweet peas, gloxinias, tall nemesias, clarkias 
nearly as tall as hollyhocks, and brilliant salpi- 
glossis, for which this famous firm is renowned. 
I have grown so used to seeing a terrific blaze of 
colour enclosed in ageratum whenever Carter’s 
name appears at a show, that to miss it some day 
would be rather like going into Trafalgar Square 
and finding no lions. 

We wandered round the climbing plants and I 
learned that Mrs. Boddam-Whetham prunes _ her 
wistaria carefully in winter of all small side branches 
like a grape vine; wistaria sinensis is early but 
wistaria frutescens with its dash of blue in the 
mauve is later, and has smaller racemes. 

It is just over a century ago that the first Chinese 
wistaria was introduced into England, and since 
- then it has become a feature in many gardens of 
taste. But it will bear being planted a great 
deal more widely yet. 

Amateurs have hardly realised that there are 
white and pink as well as the unsurpassable mauve, 
Wistaria multijuga rosea has lovely flowers of pale 
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rose colour and wistaria multijuga alba has immense 
racemes of white. 

It is not easy to explain the effect of them to 
people who have not seen the multijuga forms in 
bloom. The long, silken curtains of colour are 
incredibly beautiful, and anyone who thinks of 
planting an arbour or pergola of this form must 
remember the great length of the flowers—3 feet 
to 4 feet—and build taller supports than they would 
for a less distinguished planting. 

It is possible to grow in dry, sandy soil, 
but what the plant prefers is moist, heavy loam. 
When wistaria is to be planted near a tree, in order 
to clamber up and over its branches, a sensible plan 
is to sink a tub without any bottom to it into the 
ground beneath the tree and fill it with very good 
soil—the young plant will make an excellent start 
in that way. In selecting a tree it is as well to find 
one which is past its prime, for the lusty youngster 
at its foot will make short work of drowning its 
support in sheets of leaf and bloom, once: it has 
taken hold and begun to grow. 

Wistaria cuttings are not very easy to root, 
nor are they fond of being transplanted. The 
roots are curious—rather like the roots of liquorice. 
They are long and few, travel deep, and make 
new fibres. Unless they are given rich soil and 
plenty of water at first, they will be very slow in 
starting to make growth ; but once they have taken 
hold and the heavy sluggish roots have begun to 
move, growth up above is very vigorous and rapid. 

Although cuttings are hard. to strike I have 
known people make quite a collection of young 
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plants for themselves by layering from a healthy 
well-grown one which is thrusting out strong 
shoots near the ground. 

There is a very old apple tree at the end of my 
kitchen garden. It has grey whiskers all up the 
bark, and it blooms sparingly, just as very old 
people smile seldom. Now and again a surprising 
apple rattles down untimely, ashamed of a senile 
hope. The old tree is not to be cut down, however, 
for it is one of the ‘‘ hammock trees.” 

I lay and watched it one rare warm day, teased 
by the sun which poured too freely through its 
skimpy top upon my face—it was almost too hot 
to enjoy the view across the fields. But out of 
discomfort the idea was born of planting at its 
foot a sturdy wistaria so that the loveliest stranger 
of all the many climbers imported into England might 
climb through the old bare limbs and clothe them 
anew with beauty, making admirable shade for the 
hammock-loungers below its fragrant purple festoons. 

Directly I thought of the wistaria, that old 
apple tree became much more precious. I believe 
people do not plant it as often as they would 
because it is not always easy to find support for 
such a heavy, woody climber. It is grown mostly 
against walls, and these it greatly adorns; but 
there is no reason why we should not grow it 
more frequently upon trees, where it will ramble 
with amazing vigour and rapidity. A few know- 
ledgeable people plant it in the open, as a flowering 
shrub, without support at all. Grown in this way 
it produces rugged, twisted, picturesque branches, 
making a wayward, Oriental effect. 
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The bignonias are a lovely climbing family—bigno- 
nia tweediana is yellow ; grandifloraanorange-peach, 
and venusta or “ golden shower”’ a brilliant orange. 
The loveliest of all the bignonias is the large-flowered 
pink Rhodesian one which grows among the ruins of 
Zimbabwe—and is named for that place. 

Miss Bolus, the flower-farmer of Banhoek, came 
to visit me after I returned to England, and ‘“ golden 
shower’’ invaded our dreams. We went for a walk 
through the Kentish lanes softly lit with primroses 
while she talked of the home she is going to build 
when she goes back to Cape Province again. I 
padded along beside her, listening contentedly, for 
there is no story so enthralling in all the world as 
the home-tale, spun out of a dreamer’s heart, in 
the long, slow rhythms of a country walk. 

It was to be of pisé-de-terre, she said, and to 
have large, airy rooms; only a few of them, but 
nice ones; a bathroom, and a wide veranda all 
round. A low, gabled house; white, with a thatch 
of silver-grey river reeds. She would grow flowers 
commercially, she said, have a flower farm. 

As she talked about it all, the trim-hedged lanes 
of Kent through which we tramped were blotted 
out, the scents of an English spring were changed, 
and I was thrust back into the distant land I love. 
I saw silver-reed thatch, shining pale against a 
deep blue African sky; I heard the calling bak- 
bak-khiri birds, the cooing doves ; saw the stretched 
lines of nectarine orchards under the sun. . . . 

“And over the walls of it you will grow a 
bignonia venusta...’’ I said sympathetically, 
dreaming aloud. 
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She exclaimed at that, all angry and bothered : 
“Don’t say it!—don’t say it!” she begged; 
“not a golden shower as well. It is too much. 
It makes me want to go at once.” 

“Well,” I answered, ‘‘ and why not ?” 

So we played with the idea, laughing, and tossing 
it to and fro, painted for each other little word- 
pictures of Africa; tender pictures full of the 
longing of two who speak of something beloved 
and out of sight; till we both grew quite home- 
sick for the house that was not yet built, for its 
reed-thatched roof against the burning blue sky 
and the fountain of bignonia venusta, pouring its 
golden shower over white walls and silvery gable. 

It was the final touch of imagination in the 
coloured creeper which had lit her up, made the 
dream into a desire, a need which will nag at her 
until it is fulfilled. I knew quite well what had 
happened to her for it had happened to me once. 
A chance-flung word touched the skin of my soul 
like caustic, burning what had been formerly but 
a placid discomfort into a sudden wound ; it made 
an ache which took years of struggle and desperate 
happy work to heal. Only it was not a golden 
plant which stung me, but a ditch. 

Words are incalculable things. They travel like 
light sometimes; like light-waves in the ether ; 
on and on to measureless mischief or measureless 
good. Of the myriad words we fling out from 
ourselves into the air every day, how can we tell 
which will be the ones that will travel and work 
wonders in the souls of our fellows ? 

The tall girl swung along beside me, planning 
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her garden now, among peach orchards and passion- 
vines, while still we trod the tidy, comely English 
lanes. But my heart was away back in the past, 
treading an old Calvary, and I hardly heard. 

A friend had asked me down to the country to 
see a cottage she had bought. And blithely I 
went, to spend a matey week-end in picnic fashion 
among the fantastic lime-brews, litter and mud- 
pies with which the builder-fellow announces himself 
when he is invited into a house. After her pretty 
Tudor cottage had been admired, I was taken to 
see the garden. There were some fields as well, 
which she meant to let off for grazing ; it was all 
very nice and we were very enthusiastic together. 

I had a feeling that she was much blessed, and 
that somewhere in the very core of my heart was 
a pain about something, but nothing to worry 
about. Just as we came through the gate of the 
field back to the garden, she turned her face 
toward the plover-haunted pasture land and said 
softly, on a note of full content: ‘‘ Those are my 
ditches, Marion!” And that little sentence struck 
deep and sharp. 

The arrow of it went straight and strong into 
my soul; the arrow she loosed all unknowingly 
out of her happiness; the arrow which made a 
wound for years in all my peace of mind, because 
it pierced a defenceless heart, in the soft unguarded 
hour of sunset. ‘‘ Her’’ ditches. For months to come I 
suffered the pangsofland-hungerfrom that sharp blow. 
[had not an inch of land in the whole wide world to 
call my own, not oneinch. But she had a garden, a 
house and fields . . . her own ditches. 
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I tried to smother the pain. I reminded myself 
of the income-tax gatherer, who would pursue me 
to the death if he ever espied within my hands 
the outline of the smallest title-deed. Of how 
the local rates merchants would follow in his 
train, seizing what crumbs of pence might, by 
misadventure, still be left in my possession. Of 
how I would sweat and toil to keep a dry roof 
while the starlings worked, whistling so prettily, 
to tear up the tiles and make holes over my head. 
Of how free is the body unencumbered by posses- 
sions; of how possession makes a trail-rope to 
hold to earth the soaring wild heart. All this I 
thought while I fought the growing pang. But 
the poison was there, the soul sick with its 
longing. 

Ditches! I thought of all I could have if I 
owned even one ditch: meadow-sweet and agri- 
mony; thistles to feed the wandering goldfinches ; 
periwinkle ; tufted vetch in a smother of blue all 
through July; honeysuckle smelling like a spice- 
garden ; roses ; ladies’ smocks and spotted orchids ; 
primroses ; gallant catkins in the New Year, and 
their fruitful filberts in the fall; ladies’ bedstraw 
with its fine laces delicately perfumed ; and singing 
birds to build in the overhanging hedge. I would 
be so rich if I owned one ditch. 

People cannot go about waking up these mad 
passions in the hearts of their friends without 
seeing some day some result of their words. The 
ditch business became such a torment that I had 
to face it at last, and embarked on the most exciting 
adventure. One that it is possible to savour in 
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all its acid and its sweet, its sooth and bitter, only 
by the thoroughly poor. 

I set about to buy some land. 

In Britain overseas the Governments recognise 
the agony of the land-hungry, and help them 
into possession through divers fatherly laws and 
enactments; but, in this small over-populated 
island it is so nearly a crime to want to possess a 
freehold acre or two that anything within reach of 
a town is impossible to the tightened purse. 

I wandered farther and farther away upon my 
search, till at last in a lonely place miles from any 
station I found a little ruined cottage, dropping 
to pieces among nettles and brambles ; and I went 
quite mad and bought it. 

There was a pond with newts in it; a dell where 
teazle and foxgloves and wild Canterbury bells 
towered over the crowns of myriad primroses, over 
bluebells and purple orchids; a field where pim- 
pernel and speedwell and mushrooms grew. Mine! 
With a staggering bit of fourteenth-century oak 
and plaster, condemned as unfit for human habita- 
tion. Mine! 

I went and fetched my friend. She came in the 
car with her husband; and I stood beside them 
while they looked. I stood beside them at peace, 
and told them the tale. I told it all. He puckered 
his brows and stared at the sagging walls, shifting 
his feet cautiously among the thistles. He looked 
at it. And at me. 

“Yes! It will be very nice when we sit on the 
lawn and have tea with you,” he said. 

Lawns! In al] this slimy horror, this mess of 
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clay and dirt, of decay and dissolution . . . Lawns! 
I nearly hated him. Fora moment my soul became 
an open sieve, and let all the hope run out of it. 

When I had not an inch of the mud of earth to 
call my own, she had shot me to the heart with 
ditches ; and now that I had, after indescribable 
turmoil, collected my own ditch, her man hit me 
over the head with lawns. 

But I took fire once more at the word, and made 
him his lawns with great pain and struggle and 
the aid of a nice old jobbing gardener two days a 
week. We have had tea there, too. 

And so I found the last love, the best love, the 
sweetest love of all my days. The love which does 
not betray or desert—the love of earth. The 
demanding, insatiable, adorable land which takes 
all we can give as long as we live—strength, and 
serving, and happy, ceaseless toil. 

A voice broke in on these memories, these 
exhausting, delicious memories. The girl was still 
talking of her bignonia venusta! Of a white 
dream-house on an African hill-side. 

The stars came out over the lanes of Kent. The 
long walk was nearly ended. Here were the 
shadows of my own oaks; here was the boundary 
of my land. ...A smell of wood smoke came 
warmly down the hill. 

“ Dinner must be nearly ready,’ I murmured 
sociably, and quite inadequately. For I knew the 
real need of her was greater than the body’s need 
of food. 

I knew what had happened to her on the walk. 
And that nothing will satisfy her now for ever 
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till she, too, flings her strength and her tugging 
wild heart into her own ditch. 

Some day I shall get a letter from that girl 
telling me of how her dream has been fulfilled ; 
another vivid letter from South Africa disturbing 
me with longings for the ‘“‘ blown spume”’ of the 
seas—and the compelling beauty of the Cape. 

I told the story of my ditch to Mrs. Boddam- 
Whetham as we sat listening to the rain on her stoep. 
She understood it all ; as only they can who under- 
stand the soil. I suppose one of the reasons why 
I was so happy there was that I was among my 
own kind. 

In front of us was a blaze of gazania like a 
grass fire; I had once seen a treasured, coddled 
bloom of it at Warley Place in Essex and had not 
cared for the flower very much. I liked our 
marigolds better. But here it was revealed in its 
native splendour, and I admired it very much 
indeed. Close by was a clump of the African 
marigolds, tagetes erecta, which are very bold, 
fine plants of great value in large borders and 
shrubberies where bold planting is effective; they 
carry huge globular heads of crinkled lemon, 
orange or gold, and have the strong, peculiar, 
family smell. 

The botanical name of our British marigold is 
calendula officinalis, and Forster declared a hundred 
years ago, in his Circle of the Seasons, that the 
reason for the name was that the flower was in 
bloom on the calends of nearly every month. 

The reason for the names “‘Marybud” and ‘“‘Mary- 
gold”’ is less clear, though the same writer opines. 
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that they were given because the flower bloomed 
on every festival of the Blessed Virgin. Chaucer’s 
“ guldes ”’ is a simple colour-name, and very pretty. 
“turnesol”’ is not often used, though it is an 
English country name, of obvious origin—it 
embalms the habit, peculiar to our garden marigold, 
of following the sun and closing its petals when the 
sunlight fades. 

The sweet-scented marigold, tagetes lucida, is a 
tender perennial plant, with dense terminal corymbs 
of small sweet-scented flowers, which is often grown 
as a substitute for true tarragon. It is an unfortu- 
nate resemblance, as most of us will agree who 
are sensitive to tarragon, since the real herb is far 
the nicer of the two. 

In the long rainy days my hostess and I had 
great garden-talks together. One day we got on 
to the subject of nurserymen, telling each other 
of the advantage of obtaining plants and bulbs 
from the men who specialise. A large number of 
our best-known British nurserymen sell a wide 
range of plants, but have a deeply-ingrained passion 
for some particular genus. Amos Perry, for in- 
stance, has a hardy plant nursery, but has become 
a great expert on irises, ferns and water lilies. 
Wallace, of Tunbridge Wells, was drawn from a 
professional career in early youth by his love of 
- lilies, which he imported from the East under the 
observant eyes of a doctor-father, who, very 
sensibly, made his son into a nuseryman. The two 
Laxton brothers of Bedford have grown famous 
for their fruits and fruit-hybrids; and James 
Kelway, of Langport loves peonies. 
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There is the race of hardy hybrid lobelias which 
Messrs. B. Ladhams, Ltd., of Southampton, have 
been working upon for the last thirty years. The 
general public is as yet peculiarly unaware of the 
brilliant colouring which may be here obtained 
from grouping, bedding, and especially for bog and 
water-side planting. . 

‘‘ Lobelia ” still means to many amateurs a small 
border plant of most delicious blue; the pet 
of our grandmothers, who loved to plant it with 
yellow calceolarias and red geraniums. But these 
hardy hybrid lobelias are quite different; they 
grow from 2 feet to 4 feet high, and make big 
clumps of brilliant scarlet, purple, pink, blue, 
mauve and grey. 

When massed by the side of a pond or lake they 
come into a garden picture with that doubled 
beauty which the mirroring waters give. 

Their culture is easy. In rich moist soil they 
quickly form clumps for division, and about this 
race it may most truly be said that the more 
generous the treatment the more generous the 
reward. When the original crowns have estab- 
lished and spread it is best to lift them, divide 
them again into single crowns, cultivate the ground 
again liberally and replant thickly. 

Whenever I am asked by readers for a list of 
plants and where to get them, I give the name of 
the best nurseryman to whom to go for each item, 
because it stands to reason that the man who, like 
Notcutt, loves lilacs, or, like Waterer, admires 
rhododendrens, will be likely to sell very fine 
plants of his particular hobby, He has given 
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enthusiasm, time, research and care to the culti- 
vation of the particular genus he admires, and the 
examples of it that he sells will be worth buying. 

I have examples in my own garden of failures 
and successes which would quickly persuade any 
reader of the truth of these remarks. I know, too, 
how many keen amateurs there are, most of them 
with far, far finer gardens than mine, who make 
a point of picking out the best nursery for each garden 
purchase. They back an enthusiasm. I believe we 
might all fare better in this world if we did that. 

In return for my list of British nurserymen, Mrs. 
Boddam-Whetham gave me some names of African 
ones for the benefit of English buyers. They sell 
good gladiolus corms at the Ayres Nurseries, 
Rosebank, Cape Town. Many interesting bulbs 
are supplied by D. J. Krinjff & Co., Klipfontein 
Road, P.O., Athlone, Cape Province; and roses, 
fruit trees, plants and shrubs by the Winton 
Nurseries, Bonnie Vale, Cape Province. 

At last I had to leave that kind and charming 
home; I was going on to Maseru to see Lady 
Garraway’s garden in Basutoland. As I disgorged 
“my unwilling “ good-bye’ Mrs. Boddam-Whetham 
said: ‘“‘ The name of your rondarvel is Keahae 

. . that is Sesuto for coming home.” 

And that was a clever kind way of touching a reluc- 
tant good-bye with the light of another greeting ! 


CHAPTER XVII 


IRISES AND BORAGE 


. The time is brief, a thread in the length of a span, 
Laugh, and be proud to belong to the old proud pageant of Man. 
M Reet a 


T Maseru Lady Garraway, on her rides 
A through the Malutis, collects wild gladiolus 


bulbs, the fragrant pink jessamine, and 

rare lilies, which she sketches first, then grows. 
There is an indomitable quality about her gardening 
which wins my very heart; the fact is that the 
terms of an official residence make gardening 
a bit of a heartache. It is not every soul that 
is gay enough and sweet enough to make a garden 
for a successor who may not understand or even 
want one; and yet she goes on planting. I do 
not suppose she ever guessed the warm admiration 
in this wanderer’s heart as we hunted for slugs in her 
borders under the velvet and gold of the nights, with 
the aid of a lantern and a basin of salt water. It 
takes courage to toil in a garden one must soon leave. 
Basutoland is about as big as Belgium and 
looks more like Switzerland ; it holds over half a 
million Basutos, who live on the grass-covered, 
well-watered mountain tops and defend themselves 
against all enemies by blocking the narrow iron- 
stone defiles. These ironstone dykes are called 
Khow—a pass or entry in Sesuto. The Maluti 
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tectorate ; there are no roads through them—the 
natives do not want them—but the sides are very 
beautiful—full of scraps of rainbow. The bastion 
of the mountains is like the figurehead of a ship ; 
a woman's head, breasts and belly in profile against 
the sky. The villages, scrawled on the hill-sides, 
are set in irregular glaucous aloe hedges; the 
houses are rondarvels or square cottages of red mud, 
thatched with silvery grey reeds. 

There are four native newspapers printed in 
Sesuto, and sometimes a leading article in English. 
It remains with the natives to place our sex in its 
proper place in the social system; Basutos are 
under no illusion as to which is the better part of the 
family. Girls are much more valued than boys. P 

Lady Garraway helped me to collect seeds of that 
attractive flower brunsvigia Cooperi—an ugly name 
for the brilliant red, lily-like blooms. They spring 
stark of leaves on a wild umbel from the stony 
places 5,000 feet above sea level. Lady Garraway 
said she had noticed they always grow more plenti- 
fully after a mountain fire—a piece of news I 
cherished, meaning to give them plenty of wood ash 
~when I sowed the seeds in England. But they 
sprouted on the way back through the tropics and 
I never raised a plant. I must have packed them 
wrongly, and was so sorry. The flower grows at 
- Graaf Reinet, and in the Orange Free State gener- 
ally. The natives call it Lematla—the Strong One ; 
the witch doctors make a decoction from the plant 
to wash their divining bones for greater accuracy ; 
and they make a medicine of it for barren women 
who want children. 
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The Residency at Maseru is built of stone, and in 
its appointments it has all that comfortable sim- 
plicity which makes my hostess so attractive in her 
personality and her gardening. All of hope and 
of effort is there. 

The salvias bloom profusely, as everywhere in 
that climate, but the chief thing that struck me 
was the collection of irises, which she grew in wider 
variety than in any other garden I saw. We sat 
on the veranda and talked of them after dinner. 
Lady Garraway said that irises can be easily im- 
ported dormant; but many of the bulbous ones 
arrived shrivelled and mildewed, these, she found, 
made feeble grass and then died. Iris tectorum 
and Susiana flowered once and then disappeared. 
Iris stylosa flowers from May to September, but 
it is short at first. 

“The next to flower,” she told me, “‘ are the old 
white flag and the purple, and the iris douglasii, 
probably a kind of Sibirica. It grows 18 inches or 
so high, and is a deep violet blue. Iris sibirica I 
found blooming in mid-October to mid-November, 
2% feet high, and the bearded irises began about the 
ist October. Prosper Laugier, Dr. Berenice, Isoline, 
Mrs. Alan Grey, Queen of May, Princess Beatrice, 
Frederick, Madame Chereau, all do splendidly. 

“Later come the yellows,”’ she went on, “‘ Flave- 
scens, Gracchus, Aurea, and a seedling sherry- 
coloured one I got out here with poor spikes.” 

The Spanish irises tend to decrease there, but 
they are cheap and easily obtainable in South 
Africa. She finds they do much better than the 
English and Dutch. 
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In a marshy place mauve and white Sibirica 
luxuriates, and Japanese irises grow from seed—in 
shades of mauve and purple. They bloom in mid- 
November and December. She said she tried 
Ochraleuca and Japanese and Sibirica in a drain 
from the septic tank, but they hated it. 

The native iris, which is called a morcea, and 
belongs to the Ivide@, is quite unlike our June- 
flowering irises because of its perianth form. 
There are some beautiful moroeas, cream with a 
velvety black spot, in Mrs. Carter’s water garden at 
Bishopscourt, but nowhere a really representative 
collection of our wonderful modern race, as known 
in the Northern Hemisphere. 

Obviously the best doers are the bearded irises 
which we call in England the June-flowering irises. 
Some are of quite reasonable cost, and, even so, 
are hardly yet well enough known. One of the 
greatest is Lord of June, a tall blue of great sub- 
stance which flowers magnificently and stands 
up to wind and rain like a thoroughbred. The 
standards are a full, yet delicate blue with the 
broad and noble falls of a deeper shade. Irises 
that bloom with Lord of June and harmonise well 
with it in masses are Palladin, Oriflamme, and 
Souvenir de Madame Gaudichau. Three fine blue 
“selfs ’’ are Goldcrest, Porcelain and Harmony. 
Goldcrest carries the jaunty yellow beard admired 
of some breeders—I do not admire it myself, 
though that very lovely rose-coloured iris which 
Amos Perry bred and named after me has an 
undeniable golden beard. 

A great effect of bronze and wine colour can be 
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obtained by planting Alcazar, Dusky Maid, Prosper 
Laugier, Ambassadeur, Glitter, Cretonne, Dawn and 
Dejazet. Dawn, like so many of nice old Mr. 
Yeld’s irises, is very well named. Its colour is just 
the tender creamy rose of the first flush of dawn. 
Prosper Laugier is the famous ‘‘ brown”’ iris, a 
heavy handsome bronzed purple flower and one of 
the cheapest. 

A red iris, which never disappoints, is called 
Caprice. Franklin Beynon and Mrs. Alan Gray are 
two colours to plant with Caprice. Mrs. Alan Gray 
blooms twice. 

We have an Iris Society in London, and the 
President, Mr. Geoffrey L. Pilkington, is a delightful 
man with a passion for size in his own hybrids. I 
remember walking beside him one bygone season 
through a large iris garden, and suddenly, as we 
topped a small rise, there burst upon our view a 
bed of Yeld’s “‘ Lord of June’”’ in full bloom. The 
great globed standards characteristic of that iris 
swayed and bobbed under the sunshine in massed 
formation. Mr. Pilkington’s enjoyment of the sight 
was a thing I have never forgotten. Very naively, 
like a child who has found an unexpected toy, he 
said, “‘ What a lot of balloons ! ”’ 

He lives in the north, so I have never seen his 
iris garden, nor, I fancy, have many other members 
of the Iris Society, but it must be a fine one; for 
when he comes south he brings a high potential of 
enthusiasm to electrify and vitalise the southern 
gardeners. 

He has the conduct of the Society much at heart 
and has recently organised one of the most difficult 
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of the Wisley trials. The judging committee is 
instructed to take each colour-class and from it 
select the best in each of three categories—tall, 
medium, and dwarf; the number being cut down 
to the fewest possible. 

That will probably leave about 200 ‘“‘ recom- 
mended ”’ varieties in the list. This list is then to 
be circulated to all members of the Iris Society, and 
will be voted upon by them ; which means that the 
list will (possibly) be still further reduced. Plants 
will be judged for general characteristics, viz., 
“ flower,’ “freedom of flowering,” ‘“‘ freedom of 
growth,” and so on—and points will be given for 
each characteristic separately. 

The list will, in all probability, be still a very 
large one ; but the advantage to the beginner, and 
also as a guide to nurserymen, is obvious. For the 
ardent amateur to make a good choice at present is 
almost impossible. The choice she makes will 
almost certainly depend entirely upon the nature of 
the catalogue she consults. Some of them have the 
voices of very sirens, and would beguile the shrewd- 
est into unfortunate selections. But when the 
words ‘‘ Recommended by the Iris Society’ are 
found in future beside a variety, beginners will have 
a hall-mark they can trust. They can choose their 
varieties then, according to their purse, from the 
recommended varieties. 

I am writing this chapter in my English study, 
while a savage south-west gale is tearing through 
the Iris border. The silken petals are fluttering, 


tattered and broken; there is no gladness in the 
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torn flags for whose blooming I have waited so many 
months. Isolene, Prosper Laugier, Harmony, Ariel, 
Mrs. R. Emmett, Zillah, Eileen Hill, Glamour, 
Dominion, Eden Philpotts, Sunset, Tenebrae, 
Pallida Odoratissima, and my stately namesake, are 
tormented on the rack of a ceaseless gale. It is 
pitiful to watch them, struggling so gamely, in the 
roar of a tearing wind. 

The outstanding comment to be made on them 
seen under these distressing conditions is that they 
have marvellous stamina. The tall thick stems, 
widely branched in many cases and in all laden 
heavily with bud and bloom, bend almost flat to 
the ground, but hold their own and come up again 
unbroken. We have to thank the hybridisers for 
securing to us a princely race indeed—the pleasure 
of growing them would be gone if we had to stake 
each stem. 

An interesting piece of information was given me 
this spring by Miss Mary Milner. She told me that 
she had seen pseudomanas iridis, or iris root-rot (a 
disease usually supposed to be fatal) cured by the 
use of Sanitas powder. I have not, fortunately, 
had occasion to test it myself, but the assurance 
that the fact is so from such an ardent gardener is 
sufficient to convince me that we need no longer 
fear iris root-rot. 

It is generally at its worst during the flowering 
season, when tufts of leaves may be seen turning 
prematurely yellow at the tips, or stems may be 
found rotten at the base. It is a bacterial disease. 
The rhizomes degenerate under it very rapidly, and 
become soft and slushy, with an unpleasant smell. 
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_ The thing to do is to lift the plant at once; cut 
away and burn all the soft affected parts of the 
rhizome and dust the sound remainder liberally 
with Sanitas powder. 

In replanting it is, of course, the sensible thing 
to find a fresh position in good, well-limed soil. 

The instructions given for growing the great race 
of June-flowering bearded irises are always so 
stringent in advising no stable manure that it comes 
as a shock to some beginners to find that when the 
plants are starting into growth they are grateful 
for some help. A top dressing of one or other 
of the accredited well-known guanos or fish manures 
will be quite sufficient. 

Mistakes are sometimes made as to transplanting 
irises. The best time is after flowering, before 
the rhizomes have started the business of growing 
for next year’s crop. 

One of the irises it is fun to grow in English gar- 
dens is the indigenous yellow, iris pseudo-acorus. 
It grows with great vigour by ponds and streams, 
and flowers from May to August. In the autumn 
the strong stems are strung with a heavy rosary of 

bright green seed vessels; these ultimately ripen 
and dry out, disclosing flat, hard, wooden-seeming 
seeds which are alleged to be an excellent coffee 
substitute. I have never tried them, though I grow 
_ this native flag in my ditches and by the pondside 
with almost as much pleasure as its more delicate 
hybrid brethren away in the borders. The splendid 
health and happiness of it appeal, as does the veined 
gold of the flowers, with their beardless perianth 
and soft purple stigma. 
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Where the bearded irises sulk and sicken, these 
happy fellows will rollick even more comfortably 
than the pretty Siberian varieties by the waterside. 

There is another native species which grows in 
my own county in dry hedges and banks. Iris 
foetidissima—as its name suggests—is of a great 
smelliness, especially when the leaves are broken or 
crushed. It is rather a dingy blue, and I grow it 
with reserve. The country people call it gladen, or 
gladwyn—but more frequently and descriptively the 
stinking iris. Its chief value is medicinal ; it is very 
acrid, and yields the lively principle of Oleum irinum. 

The “‘ lilies of France ’’ are in reality irises; they 
were adopted by Louis VII during the Crusades, 
and remain an heraldic device familiar to us all. 
But it is not every one who knows that the iris is the 
emblem of eloquence. 

I always go first to see the irises at Chelsea, 
the greatest annual flower show held in any country 
in the world. 

It ran its course this year (1926) in a blaze of 
sunshine. The questing thousands withdrew, tired 
and content, full of catalogues, notes and new 
schemes for colour-planting. The orgasm of the 
gardener’s year was accomplished. 

With all my might I enjoy these three days— 
three lively, exciting days, when the heart receives 
a thousand new impressions of the people who make 
up the garden world, sees them from new angles, 
and learns them a little more closely. I am always 
happy when I am among the flower folk, except 
when they are very grand; when they know too 
much, or possess too much, they bore. But there 
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are few like that in this happy sweet-hearted com- 
munity of ours. 

I generally find Amos Perry first ; he and I on 
hands and knees studying Iris verna ‘and doubract, 
and the tenax and bracteata hybrids where they 
glow softly in the ferny mosses at the very front of 
his splendid exhibit must amuse the souls of 
passers-by. That is what I like so much about 
Amos Perry. There is not a trace of self-con- 
sciousness in him; he is a real enthusiast, and in 
his company I always find that I may walk toward 
the land of fantasy in his wake; while he talks I 
stride behind him like the page in the footprints of 
good King Wenceslas, stoutly endeavouring to keep 
pace with his marching fancy. We always have 
a most exciting time among his irises—I come away 
at last, refreshed and out of breath as usual. There 
is nothing sleepy about a talk with Perry. 

It is not possible to speak of irises without men- 
tion of Mr. Dykes, who was so well-known to many 
thousands of Fellows and a certain proportion of the 
general public as Secretary to the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. He was to be seen at all the shows— 
the small fortnightly shows at Vincent Square and 
the great summer and autumn functions at Chelsea 
and Holland Park. His broad, burly frame moved 
in a leisurely way among the exhibits. He might 
be smiling broadly like a merry schoolboy, or cross 
as Good Friday’s bun, just as the moment might 
take him; for he was a man of strong personality 
who made no attempt to disguise his emotions. 

Some people thought him irascible and difficult ; 
but my own memories are those of much kindness 
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and sympathetic help. We would spar from time 
to time when he had occasion to become the botanist 
arguing with impenitent ignorance, or, worse still, 
when he detected signs in me of a roving vision 
given rather to searching for the sentiment and 
story behind a flower than to a microscopic study 
and record of detail and anatomy. But we always 
ended laughing ; and when it came to matters of 
serious help there was no limit to his patience, his 
sense, and courage. 

The Iris Society loses by his untimely death (he 
died in hospital after a motor accident) its most 
brilliant scholar and ardent hybridist. It will be 
hard to picture that happy little society of enthu- 
siasts gathered at its infrequent but most enter- 
taining dinners without Mr. Dykes. His greatest 
work is Genus Iris. 

Irises and tulips were the flowers in which he 
specialised ; and I can vividly recall the absorbed 
interest with which the members of a club listened 
to his tulip lecture last summer. I remember how 
I was struck that night, once more, by his sim- 
plicity and his earnestness; and how afterwards 
members, commenting on the evening, were 
charmed also by those two things in him. Beside 
him sat the smiling wife, whose loss I cannot yet 
bear to contemplate. For they were comrades. 
She had painted the beautiful plates of different 
tulip species which were handed during the lec- 
ture; and I regarded them with awe as well as 
admiration, for I knew his passion for accuracy 
and was able to realise the measure of her gift. 

One day, two years ago, in iris time, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Murrell, of the Orpington Nurseries, took me down 
to Mr. Dykes’ garden to see his new seedling irises 
in bloom. The summer of 1924 was a very wet and 
wretched one, and at no time so remorselessly wet 
as when all the iris enthusiasts were making visits 
to the great iris nurseries and the gardens of keen 
hybridists and amateurs. One can still look back 
regretfully upon the many soaking pilgrimages of 
that horrid year. Our party that day arrived at the 
rendezvous betimes, as became eager guests. But 
our host had missed his usual train from West- 
minster and arrived late under a large umbrella, 
very cross indeed. We pattered after him down 
the long wet paths till we came to the border where 
his new seedlings were out in full bloom. Not even 
days and days of pouring rain could destroy the 
beauty of colour and texture in the banners of silk 
unfurled by those wonderful great June-flowering 
bearded irises. He forgot the missed train, forgot 
the rain, as we all did, became animated and happy ; 
observing, questioning, laughing, among his hand- 
some flower-children. Presently, passing the shed, 
he spied a parcel and pounced upon it. 

‘“‘ That is the so-and-so ; I had no time to plant 
it this morning.” 

He undid a shrivelled rhizome and went off to the 
bed, still under the big umbrella, and was about to 
plant the little thing when he caught sight of us 
watching with absorbed interest. For Mr. Dykes was 
a wizard with that genus—it was no small privilege 
tosee himabout his mysteries. Flushing and cross, all 
hot and bothered again in a moment, he scrabbled a 
hasty hole inthe ground and “‘heeled”’ his treasure in. 
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We followed once more, rather chidden, as if we 
had been found invading an intimacy. Back 
among the blooms he was again the laughing 
radiant creator. 

But that glimpse of the man, shy and sensitive, 
was to me an illumination which has never passed. 
Nor ever will now, crystallised in memory as it is by 
his death. There will be no more such revealing, 
intensely human moments to gather and store. 

A gentleman of the garden, a scholar and student 
who caught and blended the various blood streams 
of his flowers, creating like a god new beauties in a 
beautiful world, has gone back to the great 
mother who “ mingles all our bloods.” 

The borages grow well in Basutoland. Borage 
for courage. And we putitincups. There can be 
hardly one of us who does not know the grey-green 
tuft set with blue flowers which floats about in 
golden hock cup, makes it look so pretty, and gets 
in the way when we pour it out. Borage grows 
persistently in any odd garden corner, after it has 
been cast forth with contumely from the culti- 
vated places. This act of derision happens in 
most gardens, I find, as it did in mine. First the 
borage seeds are ordered from a nurseryman, 
punctiliously sown in April, and tended among the 
pot-herbs as something precious. After a year or 
two a wilderness of borage is cleared out of the 
herb garden; and thereafter it amuses itself by 
coming up all over the place wherever it can 
escape being weeded out. It isa pretty plant ; but 
I can never imagine its imparting courage to any- 
thing. It is so delicate in flavour, so soft in colour 
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and to the touch. Isuspect the alcoholic association 
had something to do with its legendary virtue— 
unless its own indomitable courage-to-live gave 
birth to the thought. 

The derided borage has very grand relations ; for 
instance, there is its cousin, a wonderful blue bush 
which grows out of rocks and stony places along 
the hilly roads of the Fortunate Isles. It has green 
leaves which go white with age, and it is covered 
with masses of deep blue flowers. Travellers 
know it as Pride of Madeira. They buy coloured 
postcards of it in all its brilliant beauty to bring 
back home. Botanists call it echium factuosum. 
But it is a borage, for all that. 

In the wild places of our own island the two best 
known borage-kin are comfrey and vipers bugloss ; 
but these are low, rollicking rogues of which pro- 
bably the cup-borage is ashamed. Its best admired 
relations are alkanet, myosotis, lithospermum, and 
heliotrope. The sweet-scented, half-hardy cherry- 
pie or heliotrope is familiar to every garden; in 
California and South Africa they grow it as hedges, 
so that the air for miles is filled with rich scent. 

In certain famous rock-gardens, notably at 
Wisley, there is a magnificent display of litho- 
spermum, the small shrubby creeping plant which 
covers a rock face with a smother of intense blue— 
a plant every amateur aspires to grow. It needs 
full sun, sandy or peaty soil, but will not tolerate 
lime in any form; and that is where many make 
their mistake. It is a wonderful rock-plant— 
for those who love a gentian blue. 

The most noble and aspiring plants of the borage 
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family are the alkanets. People know them best 
as Anchusa, which word means “a paint for 
the skin.” They come to us from the Mediter- 
ranean, and I have never been able to trace the 
reason for the name anchusa or why they should 
also be known as the alkanets. A simpler des- 
cription might have been border-borage, which 
would indicate the order Boraginaceae and also the 
place of this flower in our garden uses. 

The anchusa Italica was not grown as a popular 
garden flower until the variety Dropmore was intro- 
duced. With the appearance of this hybrid our 
borders acquired a very wonderful addition to the 
blue perennials, rivalling even the dolphin-flowers for 
summer flowering, for, lovely as delphiniums are, 
they do not remain in bloom as long as the anchusas 
which bloom with all the persistence of their lowly 
brother borage, late of the herb-garden and now 
thrown into the outermost boundary. 

Dropmore is a tall, wide branching plant which 
bears in abundance a charming blue flower with a 
curious shaped corolla. Opal is another anchusa 
Italica bearing paler flowers of a pure sky blue. 

When Dropmore first came to my garden I was 
told it was a perennial, and after a summer spent 
in great admiration of my new plant I suffered 
deep disappointment to find it had died. Next 
spring, however, no less than four seedling 
anchusas rose up and flowered nobly. One or 
two survived long enough for me to realise that 
there was some truth in the perennial legend. But 
I have always found these beautiful plants capri- 
cious, and have at last learned that the way to be 
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quite sure of a supply is to make root cuttings in 
autumn, after flowering is over. That is very easy 
to do, for the roots of the anchusas are thick and 
fleshy, rather like horse-radish in appearance. If 
these are cut into lengths of about two inches and 
set in a trench of light soil in a warm, sunny place, 
every piece will make a plant. It is best to mark 
the top in some way so that the pieces are planted 
right end up. A sharp sloping cut at the root end 
will suffice to label the difference. 

I have only one thing against the vigorous 
growth of the anchusas, that is that they fre- 
quently grow so tall that they need staking, which 
is generally a disfigurement, and always a bore. 
Flowers which will support themselves are much 
pleasanter to live with. 

Both Dropmore and Opal grow larger and taller 
in soil that is deeply cultivated, but they will 
flower freely in almost any garden soil, for they 
have the family trait of courage. One of the 
happiest things about them is the way the bees 
throng to the blue flowers. Bees love the alkanets ; 
and the flowers that bees love are especially precious 
to a garden, for the sake of the happy song they 
cause. Cotoneaster and Michaelmas daisy are two 
other bee-beloved flowers. 

Anchusas may be the stateliest relations of the 
borage of our cups, but forget-me-not is surely the 
daintiest. It was a surprise to me to learn that 
this delicate, sentimental spring flower was related 
to so robust atribe. I once laid out ten shillings in 
plants of a special forget-me-not called Pride of 
Maytham (all the borages seem to cause pride 
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somewhere). It was a compact variety and yet 
free branching, which made it valuable for spring 
bedding ; and it carried flowers of a finer blue than 
usual. That original ten shilings has filled my 
garden ever since. It looks to me at the moment 
as if it will be nothing but forget-me-nots next 
spring, for they are all among the stoned walks, in 
the iris border, kitchen garden, frames, and are even 
springing up on a ragged piece of waste ground 
which is shortly to be levelled and turfed. I know 
what happened exactly, and it is a lesson in how to 
increase forget-me-not. I went out one day early 
last summer and took up all the dead Pride of May- 
tham because I saw the catmint was struggling for 
breath—it was being suffocated under all this worn 
out spring stuff. I had left it in the beds later than 
usual, being cumbered, like Martha, with many 
things. I was in a hurry and went, both arms 
full, through the kitchen garden to the nearest 
weed heap by the frames. Next day the old jobbing 
gardener arrived and collected all the rubbish to 
make a bonfire, up near the orchard, traversing the 
waste ground en route. 

The myosotis must have been brim full of its 
shiny black seeds, perfectly ripened, because it had 
been left 77 situ so long, and it dropped them abont 
contentedly wherever it was carried, so that the 
track of a garden tramp on a busy day last summer 
is all marked out in forget-me-not ! 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS OF AFRICA 


And when the children gather round your knees, 
And safety spreads its wings o’er home and wife, 
And gently looks the moon between the trees 
That cover up old scenes of blood and strife, 
Think of the bitter death, the painful life, 
Of those who perished here in want or war, 
Of those whose souls like stars went on before. 
Madeleine Holland. 


HIS is a chapter I hope everyone will read 

—but I expect many will skip—for it has 

nothing to do with flowers; it will be use- 
ful only to those who wish to live, or assist others to 
live, in South Africa. Seeing the urgent need of a 
large white settlement in the land it is perhaps the 
most really useful chapter of all. But people like 
anything better, I know, than “ useful ”’ reading. 

Three hundred years ago—in 1620—the May- 
flower landed on the shores of America a band of 
Britons whose children now look back to the 
storied landing with reverence; descent from it is 
a patent of nobility. The influence of those 
pioneers upon the history of America and upon the 
moulding of its ideals is incalculable. 

Two hundred years later, in 1820, twenty-four 
sailing vessels up-anchored for Algoa Bay, South 
Africa, with 4,000 British settlers aboard. The 
first of the pioneer ships, the S.V. Chapman, 
arrived on April roth, 1820, but the last, the 
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Waterloo, only reached Table Bay on May 24th, 
1821. 

The direct descendants of the African “ Pilgrim 
Fathers ” are now spread wide across the beautiful 
hills and plains of this favoured country to the 
number of over 150,000; and eight thousand of 
them fought for Britain in the recent war. 

There ais lively appreciation throughout the small 
white South African population of the debt it owes 
to that early settlement ; the form in which it has 
been decided to express this national indebtedness 
to the British settlers is threefold : 

(a) By repeating the experiment in immigration ; 

(0) By a system of scholarships ; 

(c) By appropriate memorials. 

Of these three, the one which concerns us most in 
England is the first. Upon its myriad acres South 
Africa has to-day only a population of one and a 
half million whites. She is a small nation among 
the sister nations of the world. But her founda- 
tions are fine. Three great European races went to 
her making—English, French and Dutch—as they 
did to the making of America. Any nation which 
has its roots deep in the majestic history of those 
three may hold its head high in the tale of peoples. 
To claim the Dutch, with their industry and art, 
their patient pride; the French, with their fiery 
courage, brilliant temperament and explosive pride ; 
the British, with their tenacity, their heart of 
romance, their deep and silent pride—to claim all 
these in parentage is to claim descent from the very 
elect of nations. 


There is much noisy talk of racial differences in 
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the sub-continent ; but, as General Smuts said in 
his speech upon the 1820 Settlers’ Centenary, 
its dimensions are vastly exaggerated. It is but a 
passing phase in the national development. In the 
rough-and-tumble of time South Africa will be 
richer and stronger for her youthful differences. 
There is no racial question between young men and 
women who love each other ; there is none on the 
playground, and there was none on the battlefield 
of the world, where the blood of young heroes of all _ 
races was mingled in defence of the great ideals 
of a common civilisation. Lovers and schoolboys 
and soldiers are forced by the very quarrels of their 
existence to tolerance, forbearance and humility ; 
and so in South Africa the differences which to-day 
seem to be difficulties will prove to be the very agents 
which will produce large-hearted, tolerant citizens 
whose consistent aim is the common good. 

A great deal of healthy enthusiasm prevails in 
the Union upon this matter of finding 4,000 new 
British settlers to repeat the venture of one hun- 
dred years ago. 

I had an exceptional opportunity of learning 
the spirit behind the whole scheme, for General 
Sir Charles and Lady Crewe travelled in the 
same ship on my way back to England. He is 
Chairman of the South African Committee, and the 
movement owes tremendously to his great heart. 
Frail in health, he spoke of the work with the urge 
of a man who must lose not a moment of the years 
that are left. I would sit through the long sunny 
hours on deck watching his strong fine profile, hard 
cut against the tropic seas, while he talked of the 
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work done and yet to be done, deeply conscious of 
its value to the country. 

‘‘T mean to build firmly,” he said, “ to put this 
structure on foundations which will stand, how- 
ever high the building others may put upon it 
afterwards.”’ 

“ That will be great,” I answered, knowing the 
type of men and women enrolled in the interest of 
the scheme through the length and breadth of the 
Union. 

“Tt might reach to the stars .. .” he said, and 
fell into dreams. Africa does that to people. It 
makes them dream—and their dreams come true. 

The best element in South Africa is on tiptoe to 
welcome the chosen men and women who will come 
out from Britain under the 1820 Settlers’ Scheme ; 
busying themselves with indefatigable enthusiasm 
and patience in settling the men and women in their 
new careers ; in guiding them to the best expression 
of their individuality ; and in safeguarding them 
in every way from exploitation at unscrupulous 
hands. Those who possess much capital are 
shepherded by responsible men to its best use; 
those who have less are helped. And all that South 
Africa asks is that the men and women who come 
shall be worthy of the historic 1820 pioneers. Like 
them, the names of all the settlers will go down in 
the archives of the country, and be numbered in 
ages to come among those of its aristocrats. The 
modern heraldry. 

All manner of folk are welcomed, for all kinds 
of craft are needed here in this young country 
—doctors, agriculturists, practical chemists, 
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veterinary surgeons, stock-breeders, dairy-farmers, 
mine experts, poultry experts, dentists, craftsmen 
of all kinds—especially men and women of health 
and courage, who are skilled in a craft or profession ; 
and whose souls are tuned to the epic note of high 
adventure. 

In the violent sense of the word there is no 
longer any risk in coming out to South Africa 
to live. A hundred years ago there was. The 
perils of the sea voyage alone were very great, 
and had the advantage of weeding out all faint- 
hearts from the very inception of the migration 
project. To-day, it may more justly be called a 
privilege to be numbered among the new settlers. 
In any case, now as then, it is a glorious respon- 
sibility. No member of this band can hope to 
escape the intense gaze of the eyes of posterity ; 
here, once more, is the opportunity for men and 
women to vindicate their race as they have done 
already upon the battlefield. 

The settlers of 1820 suffered intense hardships in 
their early days, from loss of crops, lack of money, 
and invading hordes of savages. Their children’s 
children to-day are banded together to make the 
— lot of the new settlers an easier thing. The whole 
idea has at its heart a healthy pulse of brotherhood 
which must at last wake an echo in the hearts at 
home. The Briton is slow to accept favours, re- 
fusing patronage; but this thing he will under- 
stand. 

At one of the Agricultural Colleges during my 
visit in 1920, I met a cheery band of settlers 
who were taking the course of training, and I can 
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remember still their enthusiastic talk. They were 
all in love with the country, and keen to make 
good in it. 

‘IT bought land when I first came out—the 
silliest thing a man can do,” said one, a middle-aged 
warrior. ‘It was cheap and I was tempted. I 
got three hundred morgen, and it will eat up three 
times what money I have left to farm it! Six 
hundred acres need some stocking, so I am selling it 
again, and buying ten morgen of rich, irrigated 
land, where I shall grow almond, tobacco, and 
grape-vines. That, with bees and poultry, which 
my wife and daughter know all about, will be much 
more sensible. In time I'll add three morgen of 
land for citrus fruits, and then I will be rich. But 
it is madness to try and work land here without at. 
least a year’s training. The water problem is 
utterly unknown to Englishmen. I'll never forget 
my first mistakes with brak water, nor the weird 
trick of that tank which keeps sweet so long as it is 
covered up and grows green and slimy as soon as it 

18 opened to the light. And the soils are so 
- different. Look at Knysna andat Addo. Thesoils 
of those two places are as far apart as the Poles. 
This training course here has taught me a lot, and 
the South African Government helps with pay- 

‘ments, on decent terms.” 

His wife and daughter, it appeared, were waiting 
in the old country to come out when he had got 
things all ready. 

‘“ Poultry are good paying things here,’’ broke in 
a South African lad. ‘‘ We are all spoilt by our big 
inherited farms and can’t see the money in small 
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things. There is a great demand for eggs and 
table birds, but I only know one man who keeps a 
real poultry farm. He has two acres and made 
£400, £500 and {600 net profit the last three years. 
I have seen his books. He started with the birds, 
and now he has built himself an incubation pit and 
everything is fine.” 

“ Well, I know a man who keeps bees at Addo,” 
replied the first speaker. ‘‘ He has 200 hives on 
one acre, and made £400 profit the year I saw him. 
I don’t know what this year’s drought did to him, 
but there is money in bees, I know.” 

There should be, in this wonderland of flowers 
and fruits, I thought to myself; and then laughed 
to hear the large talk of the youngest of the party, 
a chubby-faced youth who had been a flying-man 
and wanted space to move in. 

“T hate there cabbage patches,” he declared. 
“Nasty, messy little things, why, you’d grow 
intimate with the caterpillars there. I’m going 
up to the Transvaal to ranch cattle on thousands 
of acres—I like room to breathe.”’ His comrades A 
jeered at him. ‘ 

“You ought to farm the clouds, you space- hog,” ; 
said one. ‘“Do you mean to do it on your 
capital ? ”’ 

The boy looked crestfallen, and I could feel the 
pinch of his problem. Up spoke a poet-philosopher 
and his was the last word : 

“Find some pals to go with you, lad—co- 
operate—that’s the way, and don’t forget we 
are on service here still, although we have lost 
our khaki. There are fellows who shout so 
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loud for Empire that even our British ears are 
hurt; South African party-men who sit on the 
fence ; Nationalists who yell for a republic and are 
afraid to fight for it; it’s a land divided in lan- 
guage and politics. We have got to make good 
somehow—and the lack of a lot of money is not 
going to frighten us. We have much besides ; our 
health, a glorious climate, magnificent soil, income 
tax only 5 per cent., and cheap labour. Life is 
easy in this sunshine; there is money in sheep 
(cattle, too, now we have learned to dip), in fruit, 
in tobacco——”’ 

‘The Oudtshoorn valley is making fortunes 
out of tobacco now,” interposed one. “ Yes, 
I know, so can we in time. There is money in 
lucerne, in ostriches s 

“ Beastly luxury, eating up tons of good feed ; 
ought to be suppressed,’’ broke in the flying boy. 
“You're right, my son. We'llcut ’emout. Think 
of the fortunes in prunes, raisins, oranges, pine- 
apples, plums, pears, mangoes, grapes, figs, melons ; 
we're all right out here. And then think of the 
sheer beauty of it—you know beauty does count in 
life. This is a fair horizon to turn to from crowded 
Europe. It’s a man’s land—a fierce land, a wild 
and lovely mate ; think of the pageantry of upland 
evenings ; it is a land that will give if we give her 
ourselves.” 

“Cheer up, William Pitt,’’ with a slap on the 
shoulder. “We are all with you. As Master 
Horace has it—‘Jlle terrarum mihi praeter omnes 
angulus ridet.’ ”’ 

I wonder how those men have fared in the years 
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between, and how the space-hog has accommodated 
himself to his means ! 

The question of training is of paramount impor- 
tance ; and “ the 1820 Settlers’ Association ”’ offers 
a free course in South African farming. Every man 
must get experience in local methods and conditions 
before he can farm with success ; during this period 
of training his capital remains intact and he has an 
opportunity of studying the country before buying 
land of his own. Many cases occurred in the past 
of settlers buying land unsuited to their needs and 
capacities ; the results being disastrous. Now-a- 
days there is no excuse for anyone to fall into the 
snares of the land sharks. 

Sometimes settlers decide to take a course at an 
Agricultural College after a year or two with a 
farmer approved by the 1820 Board. But when- 
ever they decide to buy their own land they can 
be advised by the Board as to the investment of 
their capital, for the Association is deeply concerned 
to safeguard them from being duped in any way in 
this first and most important investment ; it sees 
to it that the new-comer is furnished with trust- 
worthy information as to the possibilities of the 
land he contemplates purchasing, before he parts 
with his money. 

The Association does not advise anyone to buy 
South African land before seeing the country. And 
it rigidly abstains from undertaking dealings wself 
in land of any kind. 

Its main object is to strengthen and maintain 
in South Africa the existence of the enterprising 
and progressive farming population by a discrim- 
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inating and systematic introduction of the best 
men, on a scale which will secure the predominance 
of the white race. 

It is now able to deal with as many good men for 
agricultural settlement as it can get ; the number 
of farmers who are ready to take settlers as pupils 
is greater than the number of men as yet sponsored 
by the London Committee, which has its offices 
at 199, Piccadilly, where Colonel Hartigan and his 
staff answer all inquiries; explain the necessary 
kit to take, the opportunities for a discount in the 
passage money, the main features of the climate 
and prevalent types of farming in the different 
provinces of the Union—in short, they smooth the 
way and safeguard the potential settler in a manner | 


to raise wonder in the mind which allows itself to 


remember the stiff courage of the pioneers of other 
days. 

The 1820 Settler’s Association is not a 
money-making concern. It is made up of public- 
spirited long-visioned people in every part of 
Africa. who hold honorary positions inspecting 
farms, welcoming settlers and raising money to 
help the movement along. There is a Central 
Executive and a Branch Committee in every magis- 
terial area. 

Sometimes I wonder if all this spoon-feeding is 
good for people. But then I think I must be old- 
fashioned. I said something about it once to the 
son of a famous Admiral, and the young man 
routed this Spartan with scornful words. He was 
really, I fancy, considerably annoyed, and I soothed 
him, being a coward, with deceitful silences. For 
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I do believe that the best part of life, the most 
exciting, the most tremendous, is the fight it gives 
us; and that the things we value most are those 
we have found most hard to win. 

There is much fear nowadays in the world—fear 
of discomfort, fear of poverty. Men grind away 
their youth at distasteful city work for the sake of 
a pension which only comes when they are too old 
toenjoyit. They are afraid to “ take a chance.” 

Sometimes I think of the bogies that bestride us 
from our earliest youth. Terrible God with His 
watching eyes and flaming hell are the nightmares 
of childhood ; then comes the bogey of sex in the 
first flush of youth—so mauled and distorted by 
convention that its holiness wears the mask of 
obscenity—that sex bogey pursues and mocks the 
questing dreams of youth till the practical voice 
of middle age takes up the tale and it is 
changed into the nightmare of money-grabbing 
and social position ; leering like a gargoyle at the 
hag-ridden body of man. 

And after all these fears comes the last one, the 
fear of age and Death. 

I have an idea that the happier thing to do with 
all these spectres would be to face them, make com- 
rades of them, grasp them like nettles so that they 
shall not sting—and make use of them in a spirit 
of courage—I am perfectly sure that it is no use 
quivering under them for one’s little spell on 
earth. 

It might not be unreasonable to turn a deaf 
ear and Nelson eye to the spying, trap-setting, 
disapproving Deity built up for our correction 
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in childhood, and make so bold as to lean on a 
hope in Him. 

If young men and women met each other with- 
out the taint of innuendo, criticism and malice, I 
believe that half the mistakes and unhappiness of 
sex would disappear. 

And those later bogies—the scramble and fight 
for position and wealth which make havoc and 
hatred of so much of middle age—when one comes 
to grasp that nettle and look the thing squarely 
in the face, great wealth is a great servitude; it 
is the devil’s bait, and those who feel too much for 
riches recede from real happiness in proportion as 
their stores increase. 

And none may carry his gold to the grave, that | 
bad bank which gives no interest. The grave 
waits for us all; after the fighting and falling and 
fearing of our days there waits the final fear; so 
treat and terrible, so inevitable and so wrapt 
in mystery, that the only way to stay it is to turn 
and embrace Death gladly like a lover, singing with 
the poet, Crosland : 


bel 


“T shall go laughing to your gentle dust, 
Or you will come like balm to comfort mine.” 
But these wild thoughts are hardly assisting the 
excellent work I set out to describe. 


CHAPTER XIX 


CATS AND MATS 


‘OUNG JACK was in a temper; and Jack 

_péere was regarding him with concern. 

Nancy and I sat reading, miraculously 

deaf and blind to the domestic tension. Every now 

and then I shot a glance at the young curmudgeon 

who refused all his devoted ‘‘ Aunt’s’”’ advances, 

advance she never so soothly. It was still an ex- 

citing thing to see that tiny chair on the veranda, 

the toys, the nursemaid .. . for Nancy’s little 
~son. Lucky Nancy! I never had a son. 

I had come back from Basutoland for a last 
precious week with my friends before leaving for 
Natal and thence to England. 

Potty, insensitive to a squally weather forecast, 
was tactless enough to come bounding up wagging 
his tail and asking for a walk. And got properly 
and violently ticked off by young Jack, who pres- 
ently disappeared in the paternal arms to learn 
at leisure a seemlier method of ticking off dogs. 

“T hope Jack will teach that boy boxing before 
he goes to school,” said Nancy irrelevantly. 

“T hope so, too,’ I said warmly—and we re- 
turned to our books, But I could not read—fot 
the idea interested me. I had to think. If I had 
had a son he would certainly have learned to box. 
I should have seen that he did—especially if he 
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showed signs of a dominant personality. But 
more than even the power to defend himself, the 
whole training is of value to a youth. The book 
dropped from my hand and I fell into reverie—a 
memory of my first initiation into ring-craft—three 
or four years before. 

I went on a visit to Matilda—a contemporary 
who adjusts herself to modern ideas with gimenity. 
I found her in a flurry. 

“But the man’s a boxer, my dear. He fights 
with his fists; and his nose is crooked. It’s 
impossible.”’ 

‘“Do you mean he is a professional pugilist ? ”’ 
I asked. The lady’s face crimsoned with temper. 

‘Don’t be disgusting! He is an Oxford man 
and of decent family. But he fights with people — 
looking on. In a ring, (she shuddered), and he 
likes it. I cannot permit Sylvia to entertain him 
as a husband.”’ 

I was silent a moment. My friend is so old- 
fashioned that she gives me unceasing joy, and I 
hesitated before pursuing the matter, to reflect on 
her delicious phrase, ‘‘ entertain him as a husband.” 
Entertain! If women only entertained men as 
husbands how slack the divorce court would get ! 

She fidgeted under my eye. 

“ He likes it,’”’ she repeated. 

“You mean he is an amateur boxer? ”’ I said. 
““ Well, of course he likes it if he does not do it for 
money. It gives him prestige, you know.” She 
was not to be comforted. 

““ How can a man have prestige with a crooked 
mese >” 
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Now Sylvia is beautiful and young and modern ; 
I felt that this could not remain unchallenged. 

“ Men are scarce, Matilda ! ”’ I said, ‘‘ and athletic 
young men make splendid husbands, only they 
are almost as rare as politeness these days. Why 
be so hard on him? Sylvia is lucky, I think.” 

Matilda’s mind is as crusty as old port, only 
much less expensive; she pours her opinions out 
on every occasion. To my astonishment she now 
proceeded to weep; with ladylike decorum, truly ; 
but weep she did. 

“It’s the company he leads her into!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Will you believe it? He took my 
daughter down to see a fighter train! A pro- 
fessional fighter. Among all those rough men. 
Drunk, I expect, most of them, and goodness knows 
what clothes the creature wore. All alone he took 
her, without any chaperon ! ”’ 

I was trying to persuade her to believe that 
fighting men never drink or smoke, and that as 
far as that was concerned her girl could hardly have 
attended a more orderly gathering, when Sylvia 
herself burst in—to announce that Harry was 
going to take her to see a pugilist in training for a 
fight with one Beckett for the heavy-weight cham- 
pionship of England, and that it was his opinion 
_that he was a punishing fighter. Her laughing 
eyes and supple young figure in its simple tennis 
frock were good to watch—and I could well under- 
stand how a man might answer to the challenge of 
her crisp, warm voice. Her mother froze under it. 

‘I forbid you to go, Sylvia; and I am ashamed 
to think you care to see the brutalities of a horde 
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of naked men. It is degrading; it is unworthy 
of our sex.” | 

The girl’s eye flashed dangerously ; and I realised 
that the poor lady had clambered on to a highly 
insecure pedestal. I hurried into the fray. 

‘“T will go with them as chaperone, and then no 
one can say anything,” I said. 

With the stolid advance of years I discover in 
myself one very active fear, and that is the fear 
of letting my mind grow lazy, of accepting ready- 
made opinions instead of taking the trouble to form 
my own, And so I was really very grateful to 
young Sylvia for making it necessary for me to 
decide for myself this vexed question of whether 
women should go to the ringside or be contented 
with the less dangerous amusements of dancing at 
night clubs and swimming the Channel. 

The training exhibition, it appeared on our 
arrival, was at the Church House, and the gate 
money to be devoted to good works, which left me 
uncertain whether Matilda was surprisingly out-of- 
date or the Church surprisingly up-to-date. Sur- 
veying the company I inclined to the latter view. 

My young companions paid me the compliment 
of taking no notice of me; a tribute to the intelli- 
gence which is pleasing to a well-worn chaperone. 
They sat forward, eagerly watching every move- 
ment inside the ropes, and talked in a jargon of 
straight lefts, under-cuts, and what-nots, obscure to 
me. It left me free to observe, with an eye un- 
encumbered by technicalities, what the young man 
was doing on the platform. 

Even Matilda could not have complained of his 
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clothing, for he was much more dressed than the 
men we are accustomed to bathe with on the Lido 
and elsewhere; in his excessive modesty he even 
wore a bonnet that hid his ears. The expression . 
of his hands in their thick gloves was like that of 
a cat about to lick its face. 

Presently another man similarly attired jumped 
into the ring, and they proceeded to box, a pastime 
that attracted me much; the big-shouldered men, 
with their laughing, dancing feet looked so graceful 
and so strong. Presently another displaced the 
first, and then another and another, till I realised 
that one man alone had “ entertained ”’ a succession 
of fighting men, and the strenuous nature of the 
training began to dawn on me. Little room for 
self-indulgence in the body that is prepared to 
stand up to that sort of thing; my sneaking 
regard for Sylvia’s choice in husbands warmed 
into admiration. 

I woke from a deep reverie to see the red-headed 
man skipping as though he would never stop, on 
feet that seemed to be shod with silent springs 
while a row of raptured lads on the chairs in front 
_of me watched in breathless joy. 

“ Have a fag?’ said one, when the rope was 
laid by and the boxer went over to punch a ball 
hanging from a board over his head. 

“Not me,” said the other lad. “’E don't 
smoke.’’ And again a vision shot across my mind 
of the meaning of “ training,” not only of the man 
himself, but to those who see what self-discipline 
can make of the body; it was assuredly a good 
thing for youth to observe. I made up my mind 
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Matilda was wrong. Through the rhythms of the 
punched ball I heard Sylvia say, ‘“ We must go to 
catch a train,” and departed regretfully. 

“ Training is not easy,” said Sylvia’s fiancé, “ but 
anything is worth while to keep fit.”’ 

She agreed unreservedly, and I brooded con- 
tentedly on the vision of those two young bodies, 
keen and ardent, moving together in perfect accord 
and control through life. 

“You are not nearly so clever as you think you 
are,’ said Matilda a few days later when I called to 
tell her these bright ideas. ‘‘ You do not convince 
me at all; I shall never approve of fighting with 
fists.”’ 

I became exasperated. 

“You are not old-fashioned—you are _ pre- 
historic,”’ I said. 

“Perhaps I am,” she replied, undistressed. 
“ But you are inaccurate even in your descriptions 
of the fighting you like so much. It is upper-cuts 
they do—not under-cuts. My son-in-law explained 
the term to me. Sylvia and Harry were married 
yesterday by special licence without my consent, 
_but I have forgiven them because Harry has pro- 
mised me never to fight again.” 

For a moment I lost heart. The merciless 
quality of the conventional mind, unyielding and 
ungenerous, showed stark in this deed. But sud- 
denly I revived—whether Harry actually boxed 
again or not did not matter. The essential know- 
ledge remained, and he would keep fit. 

“I wish you would teach me to make raffia 
mats,’ said Nancy, and I woke with a start to 
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remember I was in Africa and young Jack was to 
learn boxing. 

“IT will if you will teach me to make those sand- 
wich cakes of yours,’’ I answered. 

“Very well, we'll do it to-morrow after break- 
fast ; and then you can go to Pretoria and get the 
raffia; you have to go to the bank anyway, you 
said.”’ 

I agreed, mournfully. I have never really en- 
joyed going into a bank in a strange country to cash 
a letter of credit since Australia gave me such a 
shock. 

When I went the long world-tour in 1920, my 
bank gave me a letter of credit, and by the time 
I was nearing Australia I asked them to pay a lump 
sum into a well-known bank in Sydney, instead 
of these other things I had been using, which 
I found a nuisance. Lord Latimer had sent me 
forth with them and I had used them all through 
America and Africa; you have to produce two 
things at once—in order to safeguard the cash 
I was told to keep the two apart as anyone could 
cash them if I lost them or they were stolen and 
produced together. And whenever I wanted money 
one or the other was difficult to get at. So I be- 
thought me that the simpler plan would be to have 
a lump at the bank waiting for me at Sydney so 
that I could draw on it in the usual way. 

By the time I landed there I was pretty well 
cleaned out ; just enough for the tips on board, and 
tolandmeinahotel. The day after arrival I made 
an assignation with some cheery shipmates for 
lunch, and set forth to collect my mail and draw 
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some money. I went in, full of interest in the 
appointments and personalities of the large 
Antipodean banking house. 

I announced my business to a young man. He 
departed on some errand, and I proceeded to draw 
the necessary cheque. He seemed a long time 
away and I registered my first impression of 
Australian ways. Presently he came back and 
asked me to step into a small room with a glass 
door. I did so—and wondered how much longer 
it was all going to take. 

“Perhaps my passport is not sufficient identifi- 
cation,” I reflected, and drew out some letters of 
introduction ‘“‘ to all whom it may concern ”’ from 
various noblemen, editors, and others who had 
supplied them before I set out on my long trek 
alone. As the minutes passed I became conscious 
of people passing by the glass window who all 
stopped a second in their passing and took a look at 
me. 

I grew warm, and decided I did not care much 
for Australian business methods. At last the 
door opened and I was asked to step into the 
manager’s office. This was better—but they had 
been a long time about it I thought. 

“ Look here,’’ I said, “‘is there any hitch about 
my account, because it is going to be very awkward 
for me if there is.”’ 

And then he announced to my astonished ears 
that a sum had been deposited by my Bank to the 
account of Mrs. E, M. Cran, and that it had been 
paid out to her “ on identification ’’ and that I was 
an impostor. 
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I produced my passport once more, and the 
letters of introduction. He flicked them away 
unimpressed. 

“T do not know these people,” he said, ‘‘ You 
may have had access to their private stationery, 
had these letters typed, and forged the signatures. 
I cannot identify them. They mean nothing here.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” I said. “Who is this woman 
who says she isme ? How did she know my money 
was here? When did she get it ? ”’ 

“We paid out to Mrs. E. M. Cran on identifica- 
tion some weeks ago,’’ he replied coldly—“ we have 
no money for you.” 

“ Look here,” I said, trying not to look like the 
criminal I began to feel I must be. ‘‘ You’ve made 
a mistake. How soon will you honour my cheques 
when I put this right ? ” 

“Even supposing we had made a mistake, 
which we have not, there would be nothing 
due to you for we have obeyed your bank’s 
instructions.” 

Here was a pretty pass. I had not even enough 
money to cable home. 


It was a queer experience, and has shaken my 


trust in banks out of England ever since, besides 
colouring all my feelings toward Australia. 

I went to the lunch party—and we compared 
notes on our impressions of the Antipodes—I told 
my tale, laughing gaily—there was an uncomfort- 
able silence—and then it dawned upon me that I 
was indeed forlorn. These people did not know me 
either; I was only an amusing woman they had 
met on the high seas. . . . And after lunch as we 
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were saying our farewells a young Australian 
soldier of the party led me aside. 

“You should not tell that tale,” he said, ‘‘ they 
think you are spelling for a loan.” 

“ But I don’t want anyone’s money,” I cried, 
sick and miserable, “‘ I only want my own.” 

“Well, you should not tell that tale,” he an- 
swered. ® 

The days that supervened were black with 
worry—and to add to all I begat violent toothache— 
I could not go to a dentist, and had no idea what to 
do. Sydney was in the throes of a protracted 
public holiday owing to the visit of the Prince of 
Wales. 

I gloomed in my hotel, wondering how I should 
ever get out of it; or wandered disconsolately in 
the streets considering the (closed) pawnshops. 

One does not travel with much jewellery ; but I 
knew I must raise enough to cable. The more I 
thought of it the more puzzled I grew. How could 
the woman have found out enough to impersonate 
me? 

One day in my wanderings I met the chief 
engineer of the Nestor, the ship I had travelled in. 

“You look pretty miserable,’’ he said. 

I confessed to toothache, and he offered to take 
me to a good dentist. 

“TI can’t go,’ I said. “I haven’t any money,” 
watching him for the cold withdrawal I had seen 
before in others. His eyes met mine full of 
sympathy. 

“ How is that ? ’”’ he asked—and so I told the tale 
again. 
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His name was Meikle—and if he ever sees this 
book he will know how nice I thought him. 

“ Come with me at once to the dentist, you'll pay 
him when your bother straightens out ; and when 

he has stopped the pain go and see the police.” 

The police! I had never thought of them. In- 
deed I know now that there were many things I 
could have done ; but I was new to such imbroglios. 

I can see that man’s round and cheery face to 
this day, never a mean thought in it—and feel 
again the sudden clearance of my mind in the light 
of his faith. 

A couple of hours later, with the tooth removed, 
I set forth to find Australia’s Scotland Yard, and 
poured forth the tale again with renewed vigour. 
The stalwarts were most kind ; I lapped up further 
regard for my fellow creatures as I saw them 
smiling and busy taking notes. 

“They believe me, too,” I thought, feeling so 
brave that I remembered my own kind, and set out 
to interview a few editors ; the press would recognise 
the language of Fleet Street, I reflected. It did not 
occur to me till many a moon later that the police 

would be disposed to believe me, seeing I would 
hardly have appealed to them if I had been the 
impostor I was supposed to be ! 

A few days later I had a letter from the bank 
' manager asking me to call again. 

He was very guarded. 

‘“‘ We have reason to believe that your story may 
require consideration. Meanwhile if you are short 
of money we will let you have £10 if you will sign a 
cheque for it.” 
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The words were like rain in a drought. I could 
cable! 

He had counted the notes as he spoke and was 
holding them ; I stretched out my hand ; he with- 
drew sharply, ‘‘ Sign first,” he said. 

‘ How horrid of me to forget,’’ I murmured re- 
morsefully, ‘‘of course, I am still under suspicion.” 

For the first time he smiled. 

It all came right in the end. 

When I was finally admitted to be myself, and 
allowed to draw cheques like an ordinary person, I 
learned after urgent questioning that it is the 
custom in that socialist country for the State to 
claim any balances that remained unclaimed at the 
banks. These bodies therefore circularise the post 
offices when money arrives for strangers. “‘ If Mrs. 
E. M. Cran will call at the Bank she will find 
something to her advantage’’ had met the eye 
of a young woman who thought she might as well 
benefit herself. 

“But surely you asked her how much she ex- 
pected, and the bank it was to come from ? ”’ I said. 
She had replied to these sensible queries with a 
story of a rich aunt. 

“It might be £5 or £5,000, and she did not know 
her aunt’s bank.”’ 

She was “‘ identified ’’ by two male confederates. 
A loose and easy way of doing things it seemed to 
me. She found the bank kinder than I did, any- 
way ! 

Ever since then when I have to go to any bank 
soever, unless it be my own, I have a sinking feeling 
that I,may find myself in some such quandary 
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again. Though I must say Africa and every other 
country has been polite enough to me. Still, these 
things leave a mark. . : 

“All right,” I answered Nancy heavily, “ I’ll 
get the raffia to-morrow.”’ 

Betimes next morning I learned to make Nancy’s 
nice sandwich cake ; it can be baked in two round 
tins for the sandwich kind, or in one large one as a 
plain cake. Ebony-faced Steven slipped to and 
fro, clearing the breakfast and washing up, full of 
grins ; he was an amiable servant who adored young 
Jack and liked to see the ‘‘ Missie ”’ in the kitchen 
cooking ; copper-coloured August was less pleased ; 
he was the cook and resented intruders in his 
domain—silently he brought the materials; three 
eggs, four piled tablespoons of flour, a teaspoonful 
and a half of baking powder, three tablespoons of 
sugar, one and a half tablespoons of butter, three 
tablespoons of hot water. 

Nancy put the butter in a saucepan with the 
three tablespoons of hot water to bring it to a boil ; 
and rubbed the two tins well with more butter. 
Then the eggs were beaten up and the sugar put in. 
These were then poured into the big bowl where the © 
flour waited and stirred vigorously till all became a — 
soft cream. She put in some vanilla at this junc- 
ture, but any flavouring will do ; into this she next 
poured the boiling butter, stirring more and more 
until everything was a yellow smoothness. Then 
she put in the baking powder, stirring faster than 
ever; poured half the cake mixture into one tin 
and half into the other and put them quickly and 
gently into a warm medium oven. 
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‘Good cake-cooks never bang the oven door,” 
said Nancy, wagging her sleek bright head at me— 
‘nor must this go into a cold oven to begin with. 
If you find this recipe makes your cakes too fuzzy, 
use less baking powder. We are 6,000 feet up here, 
and you need more baking powder on heights.”’ 

In twenty minutes the cakes were swollen up— 
and done ; a delicate golden sandwich-cake! I went 
for my hat and parasol to go off to Pretoria. 

If Cape Town is mother, Pretoria is queen. A 
city of blue under a blue sky, royally set on a hill. 

Poetry and vision have builded it. Common- 
place, mean and the small things are lost in the 
majesty of the inspiration which entrusted the 
design of Union Buildings to Herbert Baker and 
set them high over the terraced gardens. 

The severe beauty of her buildings is not all that 
city wears. There is a poet among its people. 
They call him Jacaranda Jim, and I believe he is 
the civic engineer; I do not know any more of that 
man than the thing he did in preaching jacaranda to 
the schools, the councils, the citizens, till he suc- 
ceeded in getting hundreds of those loveliest of all 
trees planted in avenues along the streets and road- 
ways. In spring one walks under canopies of blue, 
and as the petals fall at last they carpet the streets, 
keeping their colour in the dry pure air, so that one 
walks on roads of blue under the sky of uttermost 
blue. Heaven itself is there to tread. 

The trees were in full ferny leaf, their flowers 
long fallen as I made my way through the city of 
Jacaranda Jim to the bank, where I found my 
timorous advances met with welcome—and set forth 
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highly content to walk across the blazing square 
with the fountain in the middle, and neat round- 
headed Noah’s Ark trees planted formally all 
round. 

A cat crossed my path, a black one ; and I called 
him in a snoogly voice full of enticements. He 
stopped, took a look and came back for a chat. A 
nice fellow, well meaning, but not of very good type ; 
I do not think cats are taken at all seriously in 
South Africa. 

I wonder why Siamese cats are not kept in scores 
of the pet-loving Africanhomes. We breed them in 
England, the land of thoroughbred stock, with care 
and difficulty, for our climate is not suited to these 
creatures of the sun. They would flourish in the 
sub-continent, and no one who has once kept them 
can be happy without one ever after. The most 
intelligent, beautiful and amusing of all pets. One 
of the things I do in the rare spare moments of a 
crowded writer’s life is to judge cats ; in case any- 
one takes this idea of breeding the best of the 
felines in South Africa, I will run through the names 
of a few well-known ones. 

One of the real interests of judging is to see the 
results of former awards. At one time the Siamese 
type, as laid down by the rules of the Siamese Cat 
Club, threatened to be lost in a British type of head. 
Round-headed kittens were beginning to fill the 
show pens, and that peculiar devilish beauty of the 
foreign head, which is one of the most distinguishing 
characteristics of a most distinguished race of cat 
showed signs of obliteration under the passionate 
attention which was being bestowed upon pale body 
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colour, density of points and depth of eye-colour. 
Fortunately the danger was seen, and there is now a 
definite movement among breeders and exhibitors 
to swing back, hard, to the long, wedge-shaped 
head. 

I wonder if those who sit round the ample halls 
and watch the judges passing to and fro, have the 
least idea of the battle raging within those placid 
bodies, as they weigh and balance one beauty 
against another—it all looks so easy. But then 
everything in life looks easier than it is—except 
sneezing. 

In judging the Siamese males class at Croydon 
last year, I found a very sound and promising lot of 
fellows. I had to eliminate at last for kinks, since 
other things were so level. The kink in the tail is 
a characteristic which I am sorry we are breeding 
away under the Club rules. But that is only my 
private sorrow, and need not worry anyone else. I 
love those queer knots and gnarls. They are most 
irregular, and I suppose I ought in strictness to 
abhor them, but I don’t, I like them and did my 
duty without glee when I counted the kinked tails 
unfavourably. The championship went to one 
Bonzo, a fine young male, with a long head and 
deep blue eyes. He was very difficult to handle, 
having found a rival in the cage behind him which 
upset his temper and made him hate the sight of 
humans with their inquisitive, interfering hands. 
Bonzo seized my hands with his claws, and collected 
the championship, to the great grief of my steward, 
who believed amiability was counted among a cat’s 
good points. Another outstanding winner was 
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Prestwick Perak, a female. As I took the cat out 
of its pen, and felt the lithe, supple body, the sleek 
fineness of the coat, I was glad to have so much sheer 
beauty in my hands. The head is perfect, wide 
between the ears, long and wedge-shaped, the 
marten markings well defined, the eye well placed 
and of a full intense blue. 

In the Siamese Breeders’ Class the champion male 
and female had to meet. After a display of further 
wrath from jealous Bonzo, my steward, who had 
been full of honest intentions from the first, but shy 
about declaring the same, went off to a chemist and 
bought iodine, plus brush. It was an excellent idea, 
and proceedings among the pens were halted for a 
minute while he painted my scratches lavishly with 
the gaudy colour. Perak took first for better head, 
though I must say that Bonzo is a very good- 
looking fellow. 

I think it is foolish to judge the stud class on 
points, as I had to. Only the progeny will tell you 
the true value of astud cat. He may be handsome 
as Apollo and beget horrible kittens; or he may 
be a round-headed dark-coated old darling, like 
Litabois, who sired some of the finest cats in 
England to-day ; and, indeed, far overseas and in 
many lands the name of Litabois has made history. 
He would have been nowhere on points. Yet ina 
stud class he would have been mighty hard to beat 
if all his siring were arranged around him. Pity 
he is dead. For all I know, Bonzo may by pre- 
potent in the same way, but I had to judge on 
points only. There is so much more in careful 
breeding than meets the eye. It is the blood- 
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stream that matters, the individual is but one link 
in a long line of links; it is the line that counts. 
And I believe we would serve our animals and our 
owners better if the progeny and the parents were 
shown more interdependently. 

The kittens at that show proved very interesting. 
Mrs. Hindley’s Prestwick Para came first, a most 
lovely kitten, with dense points, pale body, and 
fine deep blue eyes. The kitten was delightful to 
handle ; later on I was to learn that it was the child 
of Bonzo and Prestwick Perak, the day’s two 
champions. Mrs. Allen Maturin’s Southampton 
Tattoo, ran his little brother, Miss Dixon’s Simple 
very close. It was only on a rather darker body 
that Simple took second place. They might have 
tied but for that. Very long typical heads, fine 
eyes; beautifully made kittens both of them; 
of a type to please every knowledgeable eye. 

When it came to judging the best kitten it was a 
really difficult matter to choose between Prestwick 
Para and Southampton Tattoo. After long mutter- 
ings, soul-searchings and padding to and fro from 
cage to cage, accompanied by my weary and as- 
tonished steward who adored the lot and thought 
I was mad to try and find one better than another, 
I gave the best to Tattoo, whose head is perfect. 
Para beat him a shade or so in body colour, but 
Tattoo proceeded to justify my choice when he 
came before all the judges to compete for the silver 
medal for the best short-haired kitten in the 
whole show, and topped that win by carrying also 
the medal for the best kitten in the show long or 
short-hair. 
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Now no one need trouble to tell me I have wan- 
dered far from Nancy’s raffiamat. I know all about 
that. My intentions are honourable, if my habits 
are exasperating. I want to tell cat lovers some- 
thing about the loveliest breed in all the world and 
they will forgive me if nobody else does. In future 
any South African who imports a Siamese and 
finds any of these names in the pedigree, will 
know what its ancestors looked like; and further- 
more, to save questions the address of the Hon. 
Secretary of the Siamese Cat Club is Miss Busteed, 
20, Queensway, Hanworth, Middlesex, England. 
And that’s that. 

The endearing black cat coquetted under my 
hand, unconscious of any shortcomings this atten- 
tive stranger had observed in his points. The sun 
was hot on us both; and presently he went on 
his way while I made for an embroidery shop 
called the “‘ Workbasket ”’ where bright skeins of 
raffia in orange and yellow, burnt sienna, red, buff 
and black made a bulginess in my bag. They only 
sold cane stuff to weave it on; it looked stiff, and 
I wanted blind cord, being easier to work. So off 
I sauntered to hunt through all the arcade shops, 
where I drew blank, and had to goon to Henwood’s, 
a large general store. The cord being run to earth 
and further bulges appearing in the bag, I tried 
to get an omelette pan to take back to England 
with me; a thick American one like Mrs. Good- 
win has at Queenstown, with deep dimples in the 
aluminium ; it makes lovely omelettes. But this 
was asking too much; I must be content 
to have found the cord—and made off back 
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across the square to catch the bus for Roberts 


Heights. 
Up the hills again, under the long avenues of 


eucalyptus, over the dangerous level crossing, past 
the South African Sandhurst. 

Jack was late for lunch. I was tired and hot 
and cross, disposed to snap a bit because good-bye 
to these dear people was drawing near. Young 
Jack, subdued at finding no blandishments coming 
his way, suddenly and surprisingly climbed up on 
my knee—a terrific concession. He sat on a suspen- 
der clip which gave me a pain, but it was worth it. 
Seeing the imminence of my departure I reflected 
mournfully that it was rather like inheriting a 
fortune when one is too old to enjoy anything. 
It was a very hot day. 

A siesta and then tea time brought new life. 
We sat in a cool air on the stoep under the shade 
of bignonia and morning glory. The pretty lad, 
bathed and rosy, set forth to play. Potty (short 
for Spot) appreciatively in attendance. Jack 
took the car groaning with undiscovered internal 
maladies, to get peaches for bottling from 
a distant orchard. We found the crewel needles 
and scissors ; twisted the first coil of cord, hovered 
over the radiant bundle of raffia choosing a colour 
to please—and Nancy began her mat. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE PLACE OF PILLARS 


There, till the vision he foresaw 
Splendid and whole arise, 

And unimagined Empires draw 
To council ’neath his skies, 

The immense and brooding Spirit still 
Shall quicken and control. 

Living he was the land, and dead, 
His soul shall be her soul ! 


Rudyard Kipling 
(To CEciL RHODEs). 


S the ship ploughed her way from Durban 
to the Cape, I reflected on the riches of 


the gardens I had seen in South Africa. 
Rich most of all in their happy ignorance. The 
thing is all to learn and to do; experiment, ad- 
venture are still with its people. Romance is 
living yet in the gardens where people cannot 
work by rule of thumb; where the beginner is 
not tyrannised by “ now is the time to”’ and the 
oughtologies of the garden text-book bores. 

The fun of the quest is with them still; they 
are happier there than they know. They possess 
in Africa the gardens of good hope. 

Pressure of time prevented my seeing anything 
at all of the gardens of Natal. I had reserved 
a few days, but they were swallowed up by violent 
‘rainstorms and sudden floods which delayed 
travel. One night in Durban was all that I won 
out of the visit to South Africa for which I was 
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indeed sorry, I wanted to stay there. It is the 
city of which Miss Fairbridge says : 

‘“‘ Here are great cascades of Bougainvillea foam- 
ing down to the very tram line, and apparently 
only arrested from flowing across the road itself 
by the stronger will of the tramway authorities. 
Mere words or paint are too poor to give any im- 
pression of its beauty. I cannot think of any 
other place in the world in which these lovely things 
could bloom unplucked and unhurt alongside a 
public thoroughfare. Natives, Indians and Euro- 
peans alike pass by without breaking off so much 
as the smallest twig.”’ 

If I have no memories of the gardens of Natal 
of my own, there are still her pleasant pages to 
make me pictures of the places I was not able to 
See. 

My feet were turned to England again; to 
the populous cities, the crowded streets, the noise— 
the smoke ; and to the English spring. Soon I would 
turn the handle of that great oak door in Kent ; sit 
under the age-old rafters, see the moon-shadows of 
the memory-trees and hear the bubbling song of the 
nightingale ; see the primroses, the ladies’ smocks, 
smell the moss and ferns of my own ditch, my 
ditch. . . won so hardly... . 

I was in the Edinburgh Castle again—greeted 
as an old friend by the jolly officers, and even aware 
of a smile from Captain Strong himself. ‘‘ Lost 
any more earrings ?’”’ he asked. That was a nice 
way to greet me! 

The ship made her leisurely voyage along the 
coast, put in at East London and Port Elizabeth 
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for a few hours and then rolled off again to Cape 
Town, where I gathered myself to say good-bye to 
South Africa with what courage I might, conscious 
of a message waiting yet. 

When it came to the last night I did not find it 
possible to dine and laugh on board with the jolly 
crowd, or to crack jokes in the hotel at Cape Town. 

In a clean silence—alone—I must shake hands 
with Africa: meet her eyes: learn what she says 
to her lovers. 

It was a night of full moon—Kathleen Murray, 
child of the land, was beside me. There were 
others, too, like ghosts, I do not know who. But 
she and I shared the sacred hour. 

We had some dinner, and then taking the car she 
drove to the Rhodes Memorial, scattering buck 
before her headlights, up the long avenue to the 
Place of Pillars ; where the dreamer broods. 

As one goes to an altar I went up the long, long 
flight of steps—alone, most mercifully left alone, 
up and up with fear in my heart . . . fear of the 
thing I must hear. There would come, I knew, 
the still small voice. 

Up and up—world-scarred, battered, full of the 
little busy-nesses that crowd the heart like sin— 
shedding the dross of the world—up in the silence ; 
up and still up. Till I reached the face of the man 
who loved Africa, and turned to look with him upon 
the two oceans, and the lights of Cape Town—under 
the moon and the stars. 

A wind came down from the mountain—splendid 
and dreadful. It began far off, a sudden voice in 
the night. 
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Brooding eternally, in that empty place of 
pillars —disembodied—clean of the flesh, his 
spirit walks—alone—that lonely soul. 

The noise of the wind in the pines came down 
like thunder, menacing, terrible. 

Flesh, friends, brothers, children, house and land, 
life itself are nothing when Africa calls... . 

As it reached the mighty granite loggia the 
awful sound was changed to a music—clanging like 
bells in the pillared void. 

Sweet and strong came the voice of the dreamer ; 
asking the vows. ... 


THE END 
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Raffia, 302, 309, 315. Siamese Kittens, 49, 533 

Raisins, 292. Siberia, 49. 

Raspberries, 253. Sir Lowry Pass, 74, 79. 

Rail Travel, 147. Slanjbos, 63, 71, 98, 115. ° 

Railway, 75, 106, I15. Smuts, 37, 287. 

Railway, Funicular, 27. Snapdragons, 49, 247. 

Red Gums, 46, 63, 67, 73, 153- Soames (Mrs.), 169. 

Riviera, 26, 27, 28, 86, 87. Solanum, 144. 

Rietvallei, 173. Solomon, 27. , 

Rhodesia, 228. , Somerset West, 44, 75. 

Rhodesian Farmers, 244. Sorrel, 253. 

Rhodesian Cattle Farmers, 31, 62. ; Southern Cross, 40. 

Roads, 25, 39, 49, 75- Spanish Chestnut Tree, 42. 

Roberts Heights, 133, 142. Sparaxis, 115, 116. 

Robins, 67, 75, 146, 148, 153. Speedwells, 163, 164, 165, 166, 262. 

Rock Garden, 96, 97, 131, 167. Spike, 215. 

Rooibloem, 225. Spotted Cow, 119. 

Root cuttings, 24. Spotted Orchids, 261. 

Rosemary, 63, 168, 213, 215, 247. Springbok Flats, 227. 


Ross (Mrs.), 224. Springfontein, 93. 
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_ Spruit, 63, 65, 67, “A 
Sphagnum Moss, 121. 
; Standen (Mr.), 143, 151, 223, 229, 233, 237, 


238. 
“ stanford (Miss), 62, 67, 68, 69, 72. 
Stapelias, 166, 167. 
Stars (Cool Nights Under), 13, 14, 24, 25, 
71, 73- 
Starlings, 261. ‘ 
Statice, 4g 
Steerage, 28 


“ Stellenbosch, 58, 60, 61, 67, 75. 


Stiebel (Mrs.), 46. 

Struben (Miss), 42, 43, 50. 
Stocks, 48, 169. 

Storks, 154. 

Story of my Ruin, The, 12, 39. 
Strawberry, 229, 230, 231. 
Strong (Capt.), 318. 
Sugar-bird, 153. 

Sun-hemp, 200. 

Sun-shadows, 35. 

Suffolk, 59. 

Sutera Grandiflora, 167. 
Swanley, 60, 62, 68. 
Swaziland, 224, 239. 

Sweet Basil, 168. 

Sweet peas, 255. 

Switzerland, 49. 

Swimming in S.A., 73, 97, 99, 249, 250. 
Sydney, 303, 306. 


Taal, 92. 

Table Mountain, 35, 44, 113, 135. 

Tagetes erecta, 264. j 

Tagetes lucida, 265. 

Talks, Gardening, 41. 

Tansy, 168. 

Tarragon, 168, 265. 

Tasmania, 244. 

Tatty Bogle, 55, 56. 

Teazle, 262. 

Tennant (Mrs.), 162. 

Tennis, 27, 30, 73, 250. 

Thatch, 44, 88, 228, 242, 258. 

Thomas Didymus, 38. 

Thrift, 56, 57. 

Thrush, 146. 

Thyme, 168, 213. 

Ticky, 234, 238. 

Tick-birds, 154, 155. 

Tink-Tinkie, 152. 

Tobacco, 224, 292. 

Tobacco Farmers, 244. 

Toboggan, 34. 

Tomango, 199. 

Tomatoes, 66. 

Tom-tit, 53, 55, 156. 

Torch Lilies, 40, 178. 

Trade Wind, 28. 

Train, 58, 113, 114, 115, 116, 151, 197, 198. 

Transvaal, 27, 65, 136, 147, 152, 153, 160, 
175, 235, 291. 

Trek, 28. 

Trug, 53. 

Tuberose, 213, 214, 216. 

Tufted Vetch, 26r. 

Tulips and Varieties, 53, 136, 137, 138, 278. 

Tygerberg, 47, 250. © 


Union, 61, 67, 117, 135, 143, 149, 177, 213, 
227, 294. 
Union Castle, 30. 
Ussher (Mrs.), 170. 


Vancouver, 28. 
Van der Byl (Mrs.), 136, 137, 141, 142. 
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Van der Stel, 45. 

Van Riebeck, 41, 42. 

Van Tubergen, 137. 

Veld, 15, 40, 49, 175, 224, 232, 239, 249, 
251, 254. 

Velvet Bean, 201. 

Venniker (Col. and Mrs.), 132. © 

Verbena, 63, 68, 69, 161, 213, 247. 

Vergelegen, 44, 45. 

Veronica (varieties of), 162, 164, 165, 166. 

Viburnum (Varieties of), 125, 22%. 

Victoria Falls, 27. 

Victoria College, 60. © 

Viljoen Pass, 96. 

Vincent Square, 65, 220. 

Vines, 94, 95. 

Vineyards, 27, 61, 94, 95, 96, 224. 

Violets, 48, 63, 64, 68, 116, 134, 136, 138, 
139, 140, 141, 166, 202, 203, 213, 214, 
216, 222, 247. 

Vipers Bugloss, 281. 

Virgins Lilies, 120. 

Vleis, 40, 229. 

Vote, 107. 

Vrede, 50. 


‘Wagtail, 23. 


Wainwright, 118. 

Wallace, 265. 

Wanderlust, 25. 

Warners King, 81, 82. 

Water Diviner, 80. 

Water Garden, 42. 

Water Lilies, 44, 170. 

Waterloo Bridge, 25, 35. 

Water, 97, 104, 108, 138, 152, 174, ue 256. 

Waterer, 266. 

Watsonia, 13, 75, 96, 97. 

Wattle, 13, 86, 167, 179, 181. 

Wavertree (Lord), 249. 

Webber (Mr. Walter), 142, 160, 167. 

Webber (Mrs.), 160, 161, 162, 166, 168, 178. 

White River, 143, 151, 197, 199, 223, 227, 
228, 229, 232, 233, os 236, 238. 

White (Mr. Edward), 169. 

White Winter Pearmain, 82. 

Whittlesea, 111, 122, 154. 

Wichura (Dr.), 185. 

Wild Cat, 77. : 

Willie, 15, 18, 19, 20. 

Wilmott (Miss Ellen), 165. 

Wilson (Capt.), 93, 94. 

Wine, 32, 96. 

Winter, 28. 

Winters (English), 26. 

Winton Nurseries, 267. 

Wisley, 41, 230, 273, 281. 

Wistaria (Varieties of), 46, 237, 247, 255, 
256, 257. 

Women, 14, 31, 34, 59, 60, 67, 69, 73, 105, 
106, 107, 108, 109, IIO ,127, 131, 167, 
169, 174, 176, 198, 206, 244. 

Wood (Miss), 31. 

World’s Halfway House, 35. 

Wormwood, 168. 

Wren, 152. 


Yew, Ir, 12, 115. 
Young, Delicious, 82. 


Zambesi, 229. 

Zephyrin Drouhin, 168, 
Zimbabwe, 27, 229, 258. 
Zinnias, 49, 253. 

Zone (Torrid), 29. 
Zululand, 161. 
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